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Jifagmun certa quiddam prastare videvUur, si ddibantes aUorum 
ingerUa ex compendio sapiant, ant in cortice doctrvus aUqua- 
tenus hareanL bacon, db auo. scibnt. 

They think they have done wonders^ if, by simply colouring their 
thoughts with other men*s wit, they can shorten the fatigues of 
study, or just penetrate the rind of knowledge, unable to pierce 
into the core. 

I HAVE given my readers a chapter on the false re- 
finements of the present age — I shall now present 
them with my thoughts on the false learning by 
which it is disgraced. 

False learning, in whidi I include false taste, is 
properly a branch of that false spirit of refinement 
which has been considered before, and consists, in 
Lord Bacon's words, *' of vain altercations, vain af- 
fectations, and vain imaginations." This part of the 
question was left untouched in the former paper, as 
being a topic broad and interesting enough to de- 
mand a separate consideration. It is a subject of re- 
gret to consider, that this false learning does not 
arise from the want of a disposition in the character 
sf the times towards objects of this nature, but from 
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a wrong bias in its direction, resulting from the con- 
tagious effects of this distempered refinement. 

It would be unjust to our own age to deny, that 
what we have lost in depth, we have recovered in 
breadth ; and that, for one profoundly learned of the 
old times, we have ten superficially so in the present. 
Unfortunately, indeed, literature has of late years 
become a part of the mode, and has accordingly par- 
taken of its insipidity, its caprice, and its adultera- 
tions. There is in Fashion a tyrannical insolence 
that loves to trample upon nature and the right con- 
stitution of things : she insists upon submission, and 
yet her requisitions are as perverse as they are per- 
emptory. She imposes the same tax upon us all, 
without considering our inequality of resource, and 
different measures of ability. If it be the fashion to 
be learned, learned we must be at all events ; and 
our ingenuity is strained to the top of its bent, to 
discover succedaneums that may supply, and impo- 
sitions that may dazzle, till literature becomes a 
commodity as artificial as dress, and admits of the 
same mockery of imitation, the same speciousness 
of ornament, the same coxcombry of character, and 
the same artifices of deception. When an article 
becomes the mode, such as have the means will 
procure it genuine and perfect; while those who are 
without them, must resort to some adulteration that 
retains its resemblance, or some composition that 
usurps its appearance. 

The remark is, perhaps, a little paradoxical, yet, 
in some circumstances, I cannot but lament the 
abundance of our resources, and the fertility of our 
inventions, which, in respect to learning, have con- 
jured up such impositions and deceptions, and sug- 
gested such seducing resemblances, that we are be- 
trayed by our impatience, precipitance^ and vanity, 
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into the adoption of this literary chicane, instead of 
the ingenuous ambition of real attainments. The ef- 
fect of these mechanical helps has been very much 
to multiply the professors of knowledge, without 
adding many to the number of its faithful votaries ; 
they have stocked its wardrobe with such an inex- 
haustible diversity of tinselled apparel, that her 
badges have lost their customary distinction, and 
are become as equivocal tests as ribands and stars. 

Besides the operation of this impertinent mixture 
of fashion, in extending the surface, and contracting 
the depth of knowledge, it may be made a question, 
whether some of those inventions on which human- 
ity prides itself the most, may not be, in some sort, 
chargeablle on a similar ground. I contemplate the 
art of printing with a pious sort of gratitude, when I 
consider it as nobly instrumental towards the propa- 
gation of truths which laid claim to universality, and 
involved the immortal interests of the soul. I regard 
it with reverence, as the only weapon of power to 
cope with the spreading usurpations of prejudice and 
error, which were not to be overcome by partial op- 
position, or temporary exertions : with the gigantic 
arms with which this art has furnished us, we have 
been enabled to grapple with Error in her remotest 
retreats, and expose her under all her disguises. 

Unhappily, however, the assistance which this art 
affords lis is of a mercenary nature : indifferent in 
itself, it obeys whatever impulse and direction are 
given to it ; and, in a certain ratio with our spread- 
ing ioquiries, delusions and false lights have been 
unhappily multiplied. When the tones of public 
reasoning, by being overstretched, grow lax and 
nerveless, and a wanton spirit of change gets abroad, 
under pretence of illumination and discovery ; when 
a secret corruption has invaded our stores of accu- 
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mulated knowledge, and a corroding infidelity is 
consuming the very core of philosophy ; our admi- 
ration is turned to regret, in contemplating this 
mighty engine of intellectual rule, in the hands of 
a natural foe, disposed to use it to our destruction, 
and leave us nothing but the, monuments of faded 
vigour and lost perfection. 

But there are other circumstances in the tendency 
of this noble invention which are but too favourable 
to false learning. The multiplication of books on 
every subject has occasioned to some a perplexity of 
choice in the destination of their views, that has long 
suspended their application ; and to others, an un- 
controlable pasfsion for reading, that intrenches 
upon the time which belongs to reflection, and ha- 
rasses the mind in a perpetual chase, by starting at 
each minute fresh objects of pursuit. The character 
of a book-purchaser, known in ancient times, and so 
common in our own, seems to spread with the in- 
crease of this literary merchandise. A good library 
is now a part of every gentleman's establishment ; 
and if the learning of a wealthy man be but elegantly 
bound, no matter in how small a compass, or with 
how great a waste of margin. It is a common thing 
for a modern scholar to found his fame on the ar- 
rangement of his library ; tender the mean while of 
its repose, and viewing it with a sort of Platonic 
love, that suffers no thoughts of actual fruition to 
break the serenity of his contemplations: while 
others, with a passion for distinction, without an idea 
of difference, rest their claims to literary eminence 
on their painful acquisition of scarce editions, of 
which their admiration is as groundless as that with 
which children prefer a farthing with a hole in the 
middle, to one that has no such pretensions to notice. 

I do not love to let myself loose in unqualified 
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censure; and yet I cannot in this place help feeling 
a temptation to declare, that, in the long course of 
my observation of human nature, I have never dis- 
covered much real knowledge in your indefatigable 
book-collectors; and am often put in mind, when I 
am led in triumph to their libraries, which I am to 
consider as bearing testimony to their learning, of 
our common friend Mr. Patience, who, in a note to 
his advertisement, in which the afflicted are more 
particularly instructed how to find out his house, 
tells us, *' that his abilities are to be known by the 
blue lamps at his door.*' 

Lucian is very pleasantly severe upon the illiterate 
book-hunter, and enforces a sensible strain of ridi- 
cule with this story among others. '^ A man of re- 
spectable quality, whose name was Evangelus. had 
conceived a mighty rage for gaining a victory at the 
Pythian Games. As his personal deficiencies pre- 
cluded all excellence in running or wrestling, he 
bethought himself of his skill in playing on the harp, 
which had been so magnified by some treacherous 
flatterers, that he resolved to try the success of this- 
fancied accomplishment. To Delphi then he came 
in great splendour, with a crown of laurel ornament- 
ed with gold and emeralds. Nothing could exceed 
the beauty and richness of his harp, which was de- 
corated with jewels and gems of great costliness, 
and on which the figures of Apollo, Orpheus, and 
the Muses, were admirably sculptured. When the 
day of celebration arrived, three candidates present- 
ed themselves ; but Evangelus drew upon himself the 
admiration of all the spectators, arrayed as he was in 
a purple robe, and shining all over with diamonds of 
the finest lustre. Thespis, the Theban, came first 
into the lists, and exhibited no inconsiderable talent ; 
but he could hardly prevent the impatience of hi& 
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auditors from breaking forth, so great were their 
expectations of the skill of Evangelus. At length 
the Theban harper finished; and now stepped forth, 
with a countenance betraying a confident security, 
thefavourite of the public: a respectful silence pre- 
vailed : expectation had charmed every tongue, and 
every man was preparing himself to feel sensations 
he had never proved before ; when, afler a variety of 
flourishes and gestures on the part of the performer, 
a wretched unmusical strain assaulted their ears, ac- 
companied with a snapping of the chords, which 
were not able to sustain the rudeness of his blows. 
The surprise of the assembly held them for some 
time in this silence, so flattering to the deluded Evan- 
gelus ; till at length the performance became so 
intolerable, that the judges, enraged with their dis- 
appointment, and conceiving themselves in a manner 
insulted, ordered him to be turned out of the theatre, 
and well disciplined for his ignorant assurance. As 
soon as he was dismissed, an Elean, whose name was 
Eumelus, came modestly forward, whose whole 
appointment was scarcely worth ten drachms ; his 
harp was old and crazy, and furnished with wooden 
pegs. The man's appearance, however, was pre- 
sently forgotten when he began to sing and play, 
both of which he did in a manner so exquisite and 
masterly, that the most rapturous attention fixed 
every eye upon him ; and while he touched the 
chords, his air and figure, and his very instrument, 
homely as it was, appeared with infinitely more 
grace than his opponent was able to assume, with 
the aid of his trappings and insignia. As he was 
returning from the theatre, with his crown of victory 
on his head, he met Evangelus, and thus accosted 
him — *' Friend, you have now had an opportunity of 
learning, thattheunionof folly and splendour draws 
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aggravated ridicule upon both; and that where we 
find it yoked with arrogance and pomposity, we 
cannot even pity the miscarriage of ignorance." 

I have no intention, any more than my friend Lu- 
cian, to hold to ridicule those hunters after books 
and editions, in whom this curiosity is built on a 
certain patriotism in literature, and that delicacy of 
selection which true taste inspires. I have only in 
my thoughts a set of characters who contemplate the 
sacred walks of the academy as a market or fair, 
where, in pedlar fashion, they have only to bustle 
among rows ofbook-stalls, and purchase learning on 
the true mercantile principle of buying that only 
which may be sold to advantage again. I am told 
that many of our adepts in this species of traffic, in- 
troducesome speculation into the commerce ofbooks, 
and will buy an author very much out of condition^ 
to get him up in order, against a good time for sale; 
and that oftentimes an old stager, that has been 
hacked through a public school, will, under proper 
management, come out in the spring with an entire 
new coat, and so judiciously hogged and cropped, 
that, except you opened his mouth, you might ima- 
gine him in the full prime and mettle of his years. 

But this diffusion of literary property, which print- 
ing has produced, is not only chargeable with this 
nominal learning, to which it has given an injurious 
kind of credit among us ; but we may lay to its ac- 
count also a tendency to draw out our ancient weight 
of metal into flimsy wire, or to flatten its substance 
into tawdry plates, to cover over a larger surface 
indeed, but to impose a fictitious worth on the simple 
and the vulgar. There is little doubt but that the 
practice of transcribing, on which the ancients were 
forced from the scarcity of books, was calculated to 
impress them deeply with the subjects on which they 
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were engaged, and opposed a salutary barrier to that 
roving inconstancy of pursuit, which, acting on the 
mind with opposite impulses, suspends it in a float- 
ing medium of broken particulars. The continuity of 
thought, and perseverance of application, enforced 
by these difficulties and restraints, had a direct ten- 
dency to give to the ancients that mastery over the 
subjects about which they were conversant, that 
power of assimilation, that unperishing tenure, that 
unalienable property, which mightily manifests it- 
self in the vigour and simplicity of their details, and 
the masculine touches of bold originality with which 
they abound. 

The same literary wants, in which, on a superfi- 
cial view, we seem to see so much to lament, threw 
them upon the frequent necessity of oral instruction 
and learned communications: a circumstance of two- 
fold advantage, calculated at once, by a reflective 
force, to infix in the mind of the speaker his own 
acquisitions, and to press conviction on the hearer, 
by the weight of present authority. Since the aera 
of printing, it seems as if a flood of learning had 
been progressively spreading over the human mind, 
checking its wholesome productions, and nourishing 
the growth of a worthless vegetation ; but in the 
simpler ages of antiquity, it dropped from the mouth 
at intervals in gentle showers, fertilizing wherever 
it fell, sinking deep into the pores of the soil, and 
rising again in genial juices and vegetable life. 

It is not unpleasant to remark, as this suppositi- 
tious learning diffuses itself, the manner in which it 
operates upon the new provinces of life on which it 
encroaches ; how soon it accommodates itself to a 
new range of subjects, elevates the low, amplifies the 
little, and decorates the vulgar. There is now no 
occupation so mean, into which it has not found its 
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way, and whose consequence it has not raised, from 
the maker of geometrical breeches, to the mere ma- 
nufacturer of manuscript sermons. We all begin to 
exalt our tones and pretensions, and adopt a proud- 
er language. Mr. Powell, the fire-eater, is a singu- 
lar genius ; and Mendoza has more science than 
Johnson. — I have heard of hieroglyphical buckles; 
so that our very shoes will want deciphering, and 
the Coptic language must soon make part of the 
education of our Birmingham buckle-makers. Al- 
phabetical buckles are become common ; insomuch 
that in teaching ourselves to talk with our fingers, 
we may begin with learning to spell with our toes. 
Our wigs are made upon principles, which used to 
be made upon blocks. Our chimneys are cured of 
smoking by professors ; and a dancing-master eiv- 
gages to teach you the nine orders of the Graces, 
and if you take forty lessons, will throw you in an 
eleemosinary hornpipe. Our servants are beginning, 
as my correspondent tells me, to read behind our 
carriages ; and the Bond-street lounger, with his 
breeches cut by a problem, has as much of the lan- 
guage at least of learning, as any servitor in black 
logics at Oxford. 

This wide spirit of accommodation, so character- 
istic of modem learning, has opened ways to the 
attainment of literary honours that were barred 
for ages before. There is scarcely a mind in which 
Nature has not drawn its line of demarcation be- 
tween the rational and the brute ; scarcely a crea- 
ture that walks erect and inhales the breeze, but 
may find some employment in the provinces of li- 
terature level to its powers. If you cannot com- 
pose, you may scrape together; if you cannot build 
sentiment, you may rake anecdote ; if you cannot 
write a poem, you may sew together an opera ; if 
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you cannot write your own name, you may edit a 
horn-book with historical engravings. 

I shall now take leave of my subject for the pre- 
sent ; but as I have not half yet exhausted myself 
upon it, I shall follow it up through another paper, 
in which I shall descend more into particulars, and 
develope, as far as I am able, a few of those am- 
bushes and disguises, which false learning has bor- 
rowed from the sophistry of modern improvements, 
for the sake of my modest countrymen, wherever 
they are to be found, who sacrifice their rights to a 
race of bold usurpers. My intention has hitherto 
been only to show that learning has outgrown its 
strength; and, that, unless we call in to its aid the 
proper exercise and cultivation, we have reason to 
fear that its decay will forestal its maturity. 
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Humano capUi certictm pictor equmam 
Jungere a velii, el varhs inducere jilumas 
UwUque coUatis membrisj ut turpiter atrwn 
Dednat in piscem mtdierformosa mpeme; 
S^xctatum admiidrisum teneatis amid T 

BOB. ART. POST. 1. 

I^ to a human head, a painter join 

A horse*s neck ; or, idiot ! would combine 

A sordid fish*8 tail— the loveUer share 

Of lovely women— Umbs sought here and there, 

Stuck round with fJeathers all, pick'd where he could^ 

Would you not laugh, my friends ? I know you would. 

The last time our society met, it was the fasliion of 
the evening to talk upon my paper. As each suc- 
cessively gave his opinion as to the spirit in which 
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such a work should be conducted, I could observe 
how the bias of their particular professions and oc- 
cupations had narrowed the range of their curio- 
sity^and how much I might have overlooked of what 
concerns our general nature, had I followed in the 
selection of my Subjects the counsel of any one in- 
dividual. 

My excellent old friend, Mr. Allworth, whose ta- 
lent of reasoning upon life, independently of his 
own particular concerns in it, is peculiar to himself, 
gave me real pleasure by his manner of considering 
Uiis subject. " When I think," said he, " good Mr. 
Olive-Branch, upon the objects and uses.of this un- 
dertaking of yours, it strikes me that it cannot well 
cover too extensive a portion of that variety which 
human life affords ; while it maintains in itself a 
certain consistency and ord^r, a certain regularity 
of construction and subserviency of parts, which 
will stamp it a whole when it comes to itscompletion, 
place it above mere collections and magazines, and 
assign it a liberal rank among intellectual produc« 
tions« It should, methinks," continued he '^ be 
constructed and distributed like the plan of a Roman 
villa, with its urbana, its rustica, and itajructuaria. 
Its urbana laid out in elegant apartments should 
admit only drawing*room company and fashionable 
topics ; its rustica should be dedicated to humbler 
life and homelier characters, and accommodated to 
the uses of the mechanic, the labourer, and the pea- 
sant. Into the JrtLctuaria should be thrown frag- 
ments of erudition and stores of pleasantry, hints, 
projects, inventions, specimens, and a rich miscel- 
lany of ready materials. It might not be amiss also, 
if you had your chenoboscium^ or goose-pen ; your 
nessotrophium, or place for wild fowl ; your suilef 
for swine; cochleare, for snails; and theriotrophium, 
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for wild beasts. With this stock and establishment, 
you have only to place yourself in the cenatio,which 
was usually at the top of the tower, whence you 
may overlook the land that stretches itself before 
you, and select those objects which interest you 
most in the busy scene which presents itself." 

I relished this idea of ray good friend's so well, 
that I have been induced to carry it a step or two 
further, and, in consequence of a very curious let- 
ter I received a few days ago from an intelligent 
correspondent in my neighbourhood, on the subject 
of sign-posts, have been induced to add to my pre- 
mises an apartment for monsters. 

" TO MR, SIMON OLIVE-BRANCH. 

" Having observed that it is the spirit of your 
undertaking to reject no topics from which instruc- 
tion or amusement may be drawn, I have put toge- 
ther, with a view to their admission into your pa- 
per, some remarks on the various devices by which 
innkeepers and tradesmen decorate their houses, 
and distinguish their several occupations. I am well 
aware that the Spectator has pre-occupied a part 
of this ground, but a great deal remains yet to an 
attentive observer ; and in this fairy world new and 
mysterious phenomena are continually arising, to 
tempt conjecture, and excite investigation. 

" As to the moral purposes to be answered by 
this inquiry, I cannot boast much of them, unless 
you will allow that it affords an useful lesson, by 
occasioning us to reflect what a strange sort of 
creation we should gather around us, if we were 
left to contrive for ourselves, and into what an un- 
accountable perplexity we should throw the whole 
economy of nature, if she were once to submit her 
work to our correction. 
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" Though I am well convinced that sign-posts are 
410 modern invention, but of considerable antiquity, 
yet I believe that the Bush, which still keeps its 
place at country wakes, and which used to be hung 
up at the door of almost every cottage, to signify 
that the owner had tapped a fresh barrel of beer, 
was the indication generally adopted in very early 
times. I have never read the Greek or Roman writ- 
ings in a view to this object, but have no doubt of 
their existence among them. I have somewhere seen 
4id bubula capita^ *' at the sign of the bull's head \* 
and I recollect a passage in Quintilian to this pur- 
pose, Tahemce erant circa forum^ ac scutum illud 
ugni gratid positum — * There were ^hops about the 
market-place, and that shield was put up by way of 
sign/ Your extensive reading may perhaps fur- 
nish you with many more passages that bear this 
way. I shall engage no further in this deep part of 
the inquiry, but shall begin with the creation of 
those monstrous productions which sign-post paint- 
ers have been accused of introducing, but which 
in reality are to be charged to the account of the 
heralds* The Golden Griffin, the Green Lion, the 
Black Swan, and the Blue Boar, are nothing more 
than a griffin, or ; a lion, vert ; a swan, sable ; and 
a boar, azure ; the simple heraldic distinction of the 
neighbouring lord paramount in the feudal times, 
and adopted as a sign by such of his tenants as 
opened houses for the reception of the public. The 
same system still prevails in every part of the king- 
dom : and an attentive traveller, who is conversant 
with heraldry, may know what families are the prin- 
cipal proprietors of the estates over which he passes, 
without asking the question. Thus, in North Wales, 
the Upright hand, and the Eagles, will inform him 
whether he is upon the territories of the Middletons 
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or the Wynnes. The Eagle and Child, commonly" 
called, in Lancashire, the Bird and Baby, serves lit 
like manner to point out the estates of the Earl of 
Derby, who bears that device for his crest. 

** When there is occasion to paint over again an 
heraldic sign, the scientific part being little attend- 
ed to, it frequently happens, that only the principal 
component parts of the arms are retained upon the 
new board ; to which circumstance we owe the 
Three Tuns, the Three Goats, the Three Swans, the 
Three Pretty Pigs, and innumerable trios of the 
same kind. The most respectable class of signs is 
that of such as relate to historical subjects ; some of 
these record minute facts which might otherwise 
have been lost to posterity. I remember to have 
seen at Sherston in Wiltshire, a sign called the Rat- 
tlebones : upon making inquiry into the significa- 
tion of so obscure a name, which was not at all ex- 
plained by a half-obliterated painting on the sign- 
post, I learned that it was intended to commemorate 
a British hero, who, in fighting against the Danes, 
received a dreadful wound in the abdomen, and who, 
in this critical situation, by holding a tile against the 
wound, preserved his own life till he found means to 
take away that of his enemy. The classical sign of 
the Pick-my-toe relates to the well known story of 
the Roman, who would not stop to pick a thorn out 
of his foot before he had delivered his message. 
The Rose and Crown still reminds us of the badges 
of the houses of York and Lancaster. The William 
of Walworth, represented in the act of arresting Wat 
Tyler, is Very properly chosen ^ a sign at the 
place whence he took his name. The restoration of 
Charles the Second introduced among us the com- 
mon sign of the Royal Oak ; and to the house of 
Hanover we owe the troops of White Horses which 
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pranced upon the sign-posts of our Whig innkeep- 
ers. I suspect that die Hole in the Wall alludes to 
some obscure historical fact. 

** Sacred story has not been neglected by these 
historical sign-painters ; nor have they forgotten the 
mysterious character of the original in their unin- 
telligible mode of representation. In Chandos-street, 
a dragon supporting a bell> insinuates the story of 
Bell and the Dragon. The Two Spies, the Baptist's 
Head, the Noah's Ark, and the Jacob's Well, still 
bespeak a certain orthodoxy in the landlord, which, 
by an easy transition, we carry to his ale and Oc- 
tober. Among the few signs which propriety ha» 
suggested, I have remarked a portait of Simon the 
Tanner of Joppa, at Bermondsey> and Elisha's Ra- 
ven at a butcher's shop in the Borough, with a mut- 
ton chop in its mouth. The King or Queen's head» 
on the sign-post of an inn, affords a pretty sure cri- 
terion by which we may guess the date of its origi- 
nal establishment, as the reigning monarch always 
lends his countenance upon these occasions. Some- 
times indeed, on fresh painting the sign, the old 
king is deposed, ibid a new monarch reigns in his 
stead ; but no landlord that feels for the antiquity of 
his house will suffer this revolution to take place. 
Henry the Eighth is still to be seen at Lambeth ; 
and considering his host-like appearance, I wonder 
more freedoms have not been taken with his person 
in this way. A Queen Elizabeth is as scarce as an 
Otho. There are but few Charleses, perhapsbecause 
the head of a Stuart was thought an uncertainte- 
aure ; a greater proportion of King Williams, who 
is properly enough exhibited where the liquor of his 
country is sold ; more of Queen Anne than of George 
the First ; and several of the late king. A royal 
progress produces a number of new kings' heads; on 
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these occasions the painters work faster than the 
horses travel ; and I have known his majesty's nose 
and chin get the start of him by a full quarter of a^ 
mile. Biographical signs frequently occur in the 
cities of London and Westminster ; and they are ge* 
nerally placed with due regard to the residence or 
place of resort of the persons whom they represent — 
as the Essex Head, the Sir John Falstaff, the Sir 
Paul Pindar, the Whittington and his Cat, and many 
more of the same kind; — a practice that will enable 
our English biographers to decide between contend- 
ing cities, in naming the birth-place of an illustrious- 
character. 

" The devices of our tradesmen might in general' 
bear a much stronger relation than they do to their 
several occupations : some, indeed, are less unhappy^ 
than others. The peacock under a rainbow, is well 
enough chosen for a silk-dyer ; the wheat-sheaf is a 
good emblem for a corn-chandler ; and the ham and 
chicken are not much amiss for a cook's shop. The 
naked boy with a pair of breeches in his hand, in 
Monmouth-street, makes a more forcible appeal to 
us than the unwearied courtesy of the bowing-beg- 
gar-prince himself, striding from one frontier to the 
other of his ragged empire. The head of Sir Walter 
Baleigh very properly overlooks the door of a dealer 
in tobacco, as we owe the introduction of the plant 
to that illustrious admiral. Many tradesmen are 
contented with the representation of the article in 
which they deal ; and this would be perfectly unex- 
ceptionable, were it not that the mercantile principle 
of turning every thing to money, had induced them 
to cover their signs with gold. Every object is seen 
by them through this jaundiced medium ; and we 
have golden boots, golden periwigs, golden razors, 
golden hamS| and golden sugar-loaves. As for the 
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fisby they all look as if they came out of Pacto- 
lus's stream. The cook in Rag-Fair, who hangs out 
every morning a piece of raw beef, has hit upon a 
very natural mode of announcing his occupation ; 
while the great A and the bouncmg B, at a print- 
er's door, is perfectly in character. 

" The bee-hive, as emblematical of industry, 
might be adopted by any trade : but I observe it is 
most frequently used by the linen-drapers. The 
Adam and Eve too is a favourite with them, being 
intended to exhibit the contrast between the vege- 
table drapery of our first ancestors, and the varied 
decorations of a modern drawing-room. The inge- 
nuity of the sisterhood, in the fabrication of lace and 
the ornamental ari teles of female attire, may account 
for the sign of the Three Nuns at a milliner's shop ; 
and I find great fault with Nun and Crucifix, rail- 
liners in York-street, Covent-garden, for suffering 
a device so suited to their names and professions to 
escape them. If these ladies, on a matter of such 
moment, thought it necessary to be furnished with 
a precedent, I could have supplied them with one 
on the grave authority of Batt. Pigeon, of famous 
memory ; who, in the adoption of three pigeons for 
his sign^ showed it to be his opinion that a coinci- 
dence of name was a sufficient apology. Why a 
haberdasher should live at the Hen and Chickens, 
I cannot imagine, or a tea-dealer at the sign of the 
Grasshopper ; unless we suppose a change of te- 
nant8> and a transition from one business to another 
in the same shop, without regard to the consequent 
anomaly of the signs : indeed, unless for this way 
of accounting for it, the adoption of signs has 
sometimes such little foundation, that it would look 
almost like Egyptian idolatry. 

^' We should be at a loss to guess at the meaning 
VOL. xxxvu D 
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of the leathern doublet at a great iron foundery in 
the Borough, were we not informed that it wa» 
placed there by the first institutor of the manufac- 
tory, who, from a very humble beginning, rose to 
distinguished opulence, as a representation of the 
identical doublet which he wore when he first came 
up to the metropolis. The Z's, an ancient sign at 
grocers' shops, look very enigmatical; but lam told 
they allude to the word ^inziber, or ginger, and in- 
timated the sale of that article. Many have been the 
conjectures about the sign of the Good Woman, 
which is used by the colour-men ; and very unde- 
served jokes have been passed upon the fair sex on 
this occasion. Were I to hazard an opinion upon 
so delicate a subject, it would be, that at the tune 
when every trade and occupation had its patron 
saint, male or female, the colour-men fixed upon 
some good woman who had lost her head by an ac- 
cident not uncommon in the days of saintship. The 
origin and meaning of the barber's pole has afford- 
ed also a great field for conjecture : it is generally, 
however, supposed to allude to the joint occupa- 
tion which they formerly professed ; and its twisted 
ornament has been thought to represent the fillet 
which they used in bleeding. 

<< I cannot quit these gentlemen without bestow- 
ing upon them the praise they so richly deserve for 
the moderation of their terms, and their steadfast 
adherence to their original price, while the charges, 
for every other article in life are so fast improving 
upon us. This moderation is particularly com- 
mendable in men of genius and literature: and 
under this head I introduce to your notice Mr*, 
Pu£P, who has inscribed the following couplet over 
the entrance of an alley in Shoreditch : 

Up this Court lives A. Puff, 

Shaves for a penny, and thinks it A. Nufi^ 
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Sach of my readers who are connoisetirs or ama- 
teurs in sign-painting, must look to a future paper 
for the conclusion of this subject. 
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TO THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRESERVING LIBERTY 
AND PROPERTY AGAINST REPUBLICANS ANI> 
LEVELLERS. 

Let it not discredit my opinions on a political sub- 
ject, that I confess myself an obscure Northampton- 
shire clergyman. It is not always the lot of those 
who act the busiest parts in life, to know the most 
of human nature : a very wide range of exertion 
will often absorb reflection, and the mind will some- 
times be thrown out of its balance by the conflict- 
ing pressure of surrounding objects. Such is the 
monotony of human passions, and such the unifor- 
mity that runs through the human character^ that 
if the sphere in which he moves be but wide enough 
for him to collect a sort of average, each in his own 
little platoon, by the force of careful observation, 
may arrive at a pretty general knowledge of man 
and his nature. If this remark be just in regard to 
the contemplation of individual man, it holds more 
strongly in what respects the survey of civil society: 
for as, in this case, we can form no competent 
judgement of the parts, but what is built upon a 
consideration of the whole, it is the more necessary 
to be so far unoccupied with the detail, as to pos- 

d2 
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4se8S eur understandings entire, and capable of 
stretching their views to the wide relations of civil 
life. 

Your patriotic and manly proceedings have reach- 
ed me in my peaceful retreat ; and as the design of 
my periodical undertaking calls from me whatever 
efforts I can make in the cause of humanity and 
my country, I am happy to have found a set of men 
to whom I can with courage address myself, and to 
whose sanction I may with qonfidence recommend 
my endeavours for the common good. The discon- 
tents which have been sown with such industrious 
malignancy among our deluded countrymen, ren- 
der every exertion necessary to disabuse all those 
whose enjoyment of the unexampled blessings 
which the present state of England holds out to 
them, has been transformed into a sour spirit of dis- 
j»atisfaction> by the most unblushing mis-statements 
and the falsest theories. 

But nothing so provokes our contempt, as the pe- 
tulance with which these proud prophets of sedition 
predict the downfal of our national establishments. 
They assure us of this, as if it were a conclusion 
deduced from the quiet examination of the errors of 
our constitution ; while they secretly presume upon 
the success of their own machinations, and are ready 
to charge upon the exaggerated corruptions of our 
political system whatever calamities may result from 
their own pestilential endeavours to disseminate 
false terrors and false feelings among the natives 
of this happy island. To conjure up fictitious 
grounds of complaint in the bosoms of those who 
confess themselves happy and content, and to per- 
suade them to put every thing to hazard, in a state 
flourishing and exalted beyond all former experi- 
enfiCf for th^ sake of giving a trial tp th^ori^a, ex« 
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travagant in their doctrines, and threatening in their 
forms, is an extent of turpitude that one must be 
wicked even to comprehend, and which is scarcely 
credible in Christians of the eighteenth century. 

But what are these theories, that pretend to such 
wonderful illumination? that have marked so many 
thresholds with blood? that have sent the peaceful 
from their homes ? that have been so fruitful in cold 
massacres and street butcheries? that have dictated 
a lengthened series of cruelty, wonderful for the 
unanimity by which it has been characterized, and 
the spirit of deliberation in which it has proceeded? 
and, to finish the picture, that have induced a whole 
nation to hold up with exultation to the eyes of 
mankind the saddest spectacle of human wretched- 
ness that the heart can suggest — a man and a king, 
harassed for years with every mortification and mi- 
sery that could affect him in either capacity ; torn 
from his wife and his children ; hourly trembling 
for their fate ; and called out firom his comfortless 
prison, only to witness fresh scenes of calamity, or 
to sanction some new insult upon his natural feel- 
ings, or invasion of his political rights ?* Such have 
been the visible effects of these theories, as far as 
they have been attempted to be reduced to practice. 
In the mean time, Uieir compensations have been 
none ; since no establishments which promise any 
continuance, or which are suited to the circum- 
stances of man in society, have yet succeeded to 
those which have been destroyed. It must be 
owned, that in France they have expunged the 
abuses of the old government ; but how have they 

done it? — by annihilating government altogether. 

^ Since this paper was vrritten, their iniquity has been wound 
up ; and every mind of common tenderness must have rgoiced in 
tiw catastrophe melancholy as it was. 

p3 
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Like drugs of a baneful quality, they have cured 
the disorders of the state by the sorrowful resource 
of the grave. 

But let us suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
experience has proved a variety of substantial ad- 
vantages to result to man from the adoption of these 
new theories ; still it' remains a question whether 
these advantages be sufficient to counterbalance the 
misery they have occasioned. But if their benefits 
have been purely negative, consisting only in the 
abolition of certain errors, while the positive abuses 
they have engendered are beyond all comparison 
more destructive and more durably calamitous than 
the evils they have removed, they stand without 
apology, and are deserving only of detestation and 
abhorrence. After such prool^ of their dangerous 
tendency, it would be madness in an ill-governed 
state to hazard what mixture of good there might 
reside in its constitution, for the sake of doctrines 
which could only give them in exchange no go- 
vernment at all, and which, it might be easily 
shown, contain principles that wage eternal war 
with all political subordination, and' that mark out 
a state of society which, however metaphysically 
imposing, has no foundation in nature, and makes 
no provision for the passions and propensities which 
belong to humanity. 

If then, as it appears, d state whose constitution 
was inadequate to the purposes of good government, 
could only lose by taking in exchange such raw 
theories, for arrangements, at worst peaceable, I 
ask the plain sense of my countrymen, if it be the 
act of rational creatures to barter a constitution 
which, after having for ages been cherished in the 
speculations of wise men, has at last, in the only 
country which has been able to display it in pr%c- 
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tice, produced an unexampled state of political 
prosperity ; if it can be the wish of any but the 
most abused understandings, or the corruptest 
hearts, to barter such a constitution for schemes so 
crude and unaccommodating, of which no quiet 
experiment has yet been made, and which, as far 
as they have advanced in execution, have marked 
their footsteps with blood ? 

But the better to clear my ground, I must deny 
the solidity of any proofs which can be drawn from 
the actual state of America, in support of these 
new theories of government. We know that, in 
the first ardours of independence, a coarse levelling 
spirit was as rife in that country as it has since be- 
come among a neighbouring people ; and we know 
too, that after sufficient experience of the miseries 
to which they conducted, the minds of these Bri- 
tish descendants returned to their natural posture, 
their native character of sense and manliness 
emerged ; and, having exposed them to the puerili- 
ties of their first essays in government, suggested 
a system in which human nature, as well as human 
rights, were taken into the account : in which, by 
some entrenchments on speculative liberty, the 
sum of practical freedom was increased ; and in 
which securities were planted round man's social 
rights, by a necessary subtraction from those which 
belong to a state of nature; 

I shall content myself, in this paper, with esti- 
mating the real value of these new lights in the then* 
ry of government, and shall hope to demonstrate 
that, by reason of their inapplicability to human 
a&irs, they would prove but a bad exchange for 
a very faulty constitution, supposing that consti- 
tution sufficient for the general purposes of order 
and civil restraint. If I shall have the good for- 
tune to make, this clear in my essay of to-dayi J 
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shall hope, next Saturday, to place in their true^ 
point of obliquity the schemes of these destroying^ 
theorists, who would willingly scatter in the dust 
the monuments of British freedom, to make way 
for their houses of straw. 

In the first place, I would caution my countr3rmeii 
against the stale pretences, set up by these political 
doctors, to new lights and intelligence : the same doC' 
trines have been preached in seras remote from the 
present, and have exalted their tones with unfailing 
constancy, when the times have been most favour- 
able to their reception. They roared forth their in* 
coherences with fanatical bowlings, amidst the base 
hypocritical jargon of CromwelFs days ; and having 
maintained but a short-lived credit in their native 
barbarity of form, they have since disguised them- 
selves in thh dress of philosophy, and played upon 
us but too successfully with the false glitter of their 
borrowed trappings. We cannot expect to found an 
argumentonmanyinstancesoftheirpracticalfailure^ 
since the repulsiveness of their nature to all political 
arrangements has denied them these opportunities 
of making so complete a display of the ignorance on 
which they are founded, and has stopped them 
short in their career, ere they could manifest their 
maturity of contradiction and plenitude of mischief. 

Thus we see that in France, where the greatest 
struggle has been made to reconcile these abstracted 
rights of man with his actual interests, wants, and 
dependencies, nothing can endure that is made of 
such materials; and the vanity of their proceedings 
and fluctuation of their councils, the contradiction 
of their conduct and the unsteadiness of their pro- 
fessions, m^rk well the lubricity of all those princi- 
ples which are not grounded in the real circum- 
stances of man, and in the constitution of nature. 

We have seen in that country ci g<(net\aQftivX. oN^t- 
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thrown ; a constitution substituted ; that constitu- 
tion again subverted, although it ha4 expressly pro- 
vided against violent changes ; and in its place we 
behold a shapeless pile of broken powers, top-heavy 
with an enormous military, and on the point of 
tumbling into one universal ruin. This army, which 
has carried away all those who should have culti- 
vated the land, and thus may be said to have eaten 
up its own bowels, has just in the eyes of all Europe 
given the lie to the most boasted principle of .the 
French revolution^ I mean the abstinence from 
conquest^ in annexing Savoy to the dominions of 
France. Into the same absurdities and contradic- 
tions are individuals betrayed, when they profess a 
rule of conduct which their natures are incompe- 
tent to maintain. 

The rights of man are of two denominations, as 
man has a two-fold nature — ^he is either a solitary 
individual, or he is a member of a corporation. As 
an independent individual, he has a right to all he 
can acquire ; as a member of a corporation, he has 
a right only to what he can acquire without tres- 
passing upon others. In society, therefore^ his 
rights become relative and confined; and conse- 
quently, in questions that relate to man in society, 
we are not to consider what are man's abstract and 
solitary rights, but what are those rights which 
may be allowed him consistently with the common 
advantage. Our individual rights ought to be con- 
sidered as so completely subordinate to the inte- 
rests of the whole, and by consequence so distinct 
from our individual interest, that our first care, in 
forming ourselves into a political body, must be to 
establish a power which no individual can resist. 
Natural liberty, as has somewhere been said, is the 
right of common on a waste ; but civl\ WbetV^ \& 
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the safe exclusive enjojrment of a cultivated inclo- 
sure. The rights, then, which constitute our civil 
liberty, are the only rights which are worth main- 
taining; and these are properly the rights of the 
people. 

The word people supposes society and subor- 
dination ; and man, as a part of the people, has his 
civil rights alone to consider, which include as much 
of his natural rights as are wholesome in his pre- 
sent circumstances. Nor can man, in this situation, 
be said to be removed out of a state of nature : it is 
only an improved state of nature to which he is ad- 
vanced. The weakness of infancy, the vigour of 
manhood, and the wisdom of age, are all in a course 
of nature ; and the real import of the term is so far 
from being confined to a state of uncultivated inde- 
pendence, that art and habit do in fact belong to 
our nature, and are a part of our original constitu- 
tion. It is this spontaneous faculty of improve- 
ment that is the distinguishing property of man, in 
opposition to the brute : a state, therefore, to which 
the exercise of this attribute exalts us, cannot be 
otherwise than a state of nature to man ; and, 
consequently, the rights which belong to this state 
are natural rights : and our civil rights are the 
rights of nature and of man, in those circum- 
stances of improvement to which the exercise of 
his natural faculties has raised him. 

Let us no longer then be imposed upon by these 
savage theories about natural liberty and the rights 
of man ; let us consider our rights as swallowed up 
in our interests, and let us disclaim all those boast- 
ed rights which are incompatible with our real hap- 
piness. The right which we ought to contemplate 
with the greatest satisfaction is the right of re- 
MtraiDiBg, by mutual compact and gjeneial eouseutv 
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those unsocial rights which are exercised in savage 
life. 

In the mean time, as an Englishman, I venerate 
civil liberty, and the rights of the people ; but I 
have learned to know that civil liberty implies re- 
straint, and that the people's rights require to be 
secured by a strong government ; which govern- 
ment, to endure, must be accommodated to man's 
nature, and the mixed circumstances of his condi- 
tion here. It must be built on no abstracted doc- 
trines of right, but on the more solid ground of ex- 
pediency. It must suppose and allow for human 
passions and human vices ; it must maintain a con- 
troul over these passions, by directing them to a 
mutual opposition ; it must turn them when it can, 
into favourable channels ; it must proceed upon a 
supposition that industry begets property, property 
inequality, inequality ambition ; it must conciliate, 
and not oppose, these natural tendencies, and en* 
able itself to withstand the shock of unavoidable 
evils, by warily providing against them. 

Politics are no abstract things ; they exist only 
by their relation to positive facts and occurrences. 
In the ail of speculative possibility they cease to 
breathe ; they contain no metaphysical demonstra- 
tioDSy no truths ^ prioriy no immutable axioms ; but 
are complexional, contingent, and variable, as are 
all the natural and moral circumstances of man. 
Nothing is true in politics that is not experimentally 
good ; and every thing is politically false that is' 
practically injunous. And thus we see that the 
principles of government, for which so many are 
searching into remote and occult causes, are in fact 
deposited in every man's bosom. 

The sense which our present race of speculative 
politicians would give to the rights of man, render 
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them as unwarrantable as the divine rights of kings ; 
and is certainly an error more dangerous in its con^ 
sequences, as it leads to the worst condition of hu- 
manity, a condition of anarchy and confusion. But 
whatever qualifications others more reasonable may 
annex to this phrase, it is the last imprudence to 
hold it forth to the people as expressive of the ob- 
ject for which they are to strive. The vulgar take 
the broadest meaning of the words, as most suitable 
to their capacities, and most flattering to their pas- 
sions. The rights of man, to their conceptions, sup- 
pose an equal participation of luxury and power ; 
not understanding that power implies subordina- 
tion, and luxury owes it existence to the distinction 
of orders in society ; that in levelling the rich, they 
rob themselves of employment; and that, in raising 
themselves out of their sphere, they would annihi- 
late that description from which arise the plenty 
they are so eager to enjoy. 

When a people rise, from a sense of grievance, 
their objects are clear and definite ; but when their 
minds are possessed with a zeal for speculative opi- 
nions, they have no reason in their claims, or rule 
in their actions ; but, urged on in the dark with 
undistinguishing impetuosity, they suppose every 
thing an enemy that they happen to encounter, and 
they destroy in a moment what an age is insufficient 
to repair. 
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TO THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRESERVING LIBERTY 
AND PROPERTY AGAINST REPUBLICANS AND 
LEVELLERS. 

In my paper of last Saturday, it was my design to 
show that the rights of man, in the sense in which 
they are now vulgarly meant and understood, are 
not his natural rights, or suited to his circumstances 
in civil society. It follows then, that if our consti- 
tution be a bad one, at the worst it is better than the 
plan of these theoretical politicians, since positive 
facts do undeniably prove, that, such as it is, it has 
enough of the cementing principle to hold us toge- 
ther in a long political union, and sufficient accom- 
modation to the wants and faculties of man, to favour 
the growth of every social improvement. Now al- 
though this evident truth, upon the principle laid 
down in my last essay, that in politics things are 
true or false according to their tendencies to pro- 
duce good or evil, without any reference to any ab- 
stract reasonings, is a clear testimony to the legiti- 
macy and the wisdom of the British constitution ; 
yet, as the causes of these effects lie open to in- 
quiry, it is worth the pains to examine them, to be 
convinced how far they are built on solid and dur- 
able foundations. 

Amidst all the variations in the moral circum- 
stances of man> his passions persevere in an uniform 
and steady current* Tlieir tones, their expressions, 
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and their modes, may be diversified by contingen- 
cies ; but their objects are ever the same. Rule, 
acquisition, distinction, pleasure, applause, are the 
rewards which animate his hopes, and prompt his 
exertions. Forced into activity by these unwearied 
monitors, he becomes gradually acquainted with the 
capabilities of his mind, and is led by their constant 
agency in a regular ascent to property, inequality, 
and subordination ; taking new impressions as he 
proceeds, till he reaches his true point of dignity 
and elevation in the orderly dispositions of civilized 
life. 

Now all this is in a true course of nature, and 
with little consultation of the rights of man. Still, 
in this state of improved nature, the human mind 
is true to itself, and preserves in a manner its paral- 
lelism. Its habits and qualities have changed their 
modes, but are the same in principle, dilated, indeed, 
by their reference to higher purposes, and their con- 
nection with wider combinations. We perceive, 
therefore, that these passions and dispositions are 
not only inseparable from the mind of man, but are 
really the instruments of his social advancement ; 
and that plainly every good system of policy ought 
not only to suppose their existence and allow scope 
for their operation, but so to dispose and direct them 
as to render them subservient to its interests and 
support. 

1 he ancient governments were none of them suit- 
ed to the nature of man. Democracies were all either 
loose and uncompacted, or violent and distorted ; 
and nothing shows their weakness more than their, 
constant jealousy of their great men. Their history, 
therefore, is a melancholy picti^re of tumults and 
proscriptions ; and, however it may suit the purposes, 
of weak arguments to build upon their examples,: 
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and blazon their transactions, it can never be the wish 
of any sober mind to see them repeated in our own 
times. The monarchies of old were still less calcu- 
lated to promote the happiness or improvement of 
society ; and plainly neither the one nor the other 
proceeded upon the idea of consulting the nature of 
man ; and rational liberty was equally a stranger to 
both. So little adapted was the commonwealth of 
Rome to second the progressive improvement of 
man, and consequently so weak, timid, and jealous 
in its principles, that the introduction of philosopl^ 
and the cultivation of the arts were dreaded, by those 
who knew best the interests of the republic, as the 
forerunners of their country's ruin. The Spartan 
government was still more forced and unnatural than 
that of Rome, and can only be admired by those po-> 
liticians whose opinion il is that nature designed u» 
for soldiers, and that the ends of creation are fulfill- 
ed by courage and military discipline. Athens had 
no constitution that deserves the name of govern- 
ment : a natural taste, the force of emulation, the 
noble air of freedom, and a national pride, raised 
within its walls a gigantic growth of geniuses, and 
produced individuals that have furnished models to 
their posterity in those arts which dignify and po- 
lish humanity ; but in a political light, it was the 
most wretched of all communities. 

We may perceive^ in a sober examination of these 
ancient republics, that their prosperity, and even 
existence, depended upon the operation of a national 
spirit and patriotic enthusiasm in the mass of the 
people. While this principle was in its full vivacity, 
all was sure to go well ; it served as a point of union 
to all the individuals of the state : by an irresistible 
attraction, it drew every thing to itself; and every 
custom and usage, however intrinsically barbarous, 
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suggested nothing to the mind but images and as- 
sociations of the purest patriotic tendency : but as 
soon as this superinduced and precarious principle 
fell away, for want of other cements arising out of 
the uniform and constant feelings and passions of 
the mind, the whole system went speedily to decay, 
and, being vitally wrong in its construction, afford- 
ed no stock from which recovery might be hoped, 
or whereon improvements might be grafted. 

It was late, indeed, in the history of man before it 
came to be understood that the principle of surest 
operation, on which governments could depend for 
their continuance, was simply the love of self, a feel- 
ing that does not decay with time, or lie exposed to 
contingences ; and that no political union was made 
to last, in which the interests oi the whole body were 
not so blended with those of the individual, that, in 
prosecuting his own advancement, he was adding 
strength and support to the community. This law 
of action and reaction, and this spirit of mutual con- 
troul which pervades all nature, and which upliolds 
the great fabric of the universe, did sometimes pre- 
sent itself to the wisest among the ancients, as af- 
fording analogies to direct us in the theory of go- 
vernments ; but they cherished it as a pleasing vi- 
sion, not daring to hope that the temper of the times 
would ever admit of so rational a system. 

This theory, so sublime, so consonant to the mighty 
scheme of nature, so grounded in principles of un- 
failing operation, which no force of human genius 
or human counsels have been able to accomplish, 
under all the diversities of place and circumstance 
on the great theatre of the world, has, at length, by 
a train of fortuitous occurrences and combinations, 
acted upon by vigorous intelligences and that native 
majesty of mind which early directed the views 
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of Englishmen towards a noble freedom, established 
a footing in this favourite isle, and exhibited a prac- 
tical wonder to the envy of surrounding nations. 

Could those ancients, whose deep study of human 
nature suggested this form of government, as an 
unattainable model of perfection, • have been told 
that at length it would actually exist under an in- 
clement sky, in a remote island in the northern seas; 
which island it would raise to unrivalled splendour 
in arms, in commerce, and in arts — how would their 
minds have been overwhelmed with astonishment f 
and yet how would that astonishment have been in- 
creased, by hearing that the day would arrive when 
this happy country, satiated with prosperity, should 
* contain a description of persons, and those not des- 
. titute of sense and knowledge, who would have the 
hearts to plan its destruction, and set every engine 
to work to root it up from its very foundations ! 

The false principles on which the enemies of this 
envied constitution proceed, appear in nothing more 
clearly than in their objections to its dateless origin 
and gradual incidental progress : they acknowledge 
nothing that has not sprung at once into form, and 
received a ratifying stamp from a regular convention 
of the people; as if, to legitimate a real blessing, 
we must produce the evidences and records of its 
birth. In this instance, however, as in its general 
tenor, our constitution has proceeded in a manner 
correspondent to nature, whose method it is todeve- 
lope her greatest truths, and to unlock her stores of 
knowledge, with gradual reserve, and in a tardy 
course of progressive discovery. I trace with vene- 
ration the finishing hand of nature in this slow con- 
formation of our political liberty. Every thing that 
is most valuable in human knowledge has been the 
fruit of this gradual attainment: every gift of God^ 
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and even religion itself, has moved in the same 
march of progression. The moral order of the uni- 
verse itself, while cities and empires flourish and 
decay, rolls on in a silent course of unmarked im- 
provement. Thus answering to nature in the man- 
ner of its progress, it has not lost sight of her in 
the spirit of its plans, in which we observe a re- 
markable accommodation to the frame and charac- 
ter of the human mind. It depends on no forced or 
superinduced principles of action ; and while it is 
susceptible of every advantage resulting from the 
highest^exercise of virtue, it has not only provided 
against the operations of selfish passions, but has 
made them the fountain of useful activity. 

Power there must be in every state, and power 
has a natural bias towards falling into the hands of 
a single ruler : forestalling, therefore, these effects, 
which never peaceably happen of themselves, our 
constitution has adopted and modified this evil, 
thereby preventing the greater evil of numerous 
pretenders. — In the progress of national wealth, 
large proportions of property and influence will be 
necessarily accumulated; hence will unavoidably 
arise pretensions to honours and distinctions. Our 
constitution has prevented the struggles for these 
distinctions, by creating them at once; and by the 
invention of titles has enabled itself to gratify this 
ambition, without entrenching upon the integral 
power of the state to supply it. — The people are a 
great body, and mighty, which ever way they turn : 
if they enjoy no consequence themselves, they are 
always liable to become the instruments of bad and 
interested designs. The state has therefore given 
them a form, invested them with great power, and 
provided for them a medium through which they 
may act ; and as the few that have most sense and 
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spirit will naturally take the lead, this tendency has 
been suffered to have its course, and the best in- 
structed have been made the organs of the claims 
and wishes of the rest. Thus, in this wise constitu- 
tion, a free passage is opened for the nature of our 
minds to operate, and the violence and ambition 
inseparable from man is turned into useful channels. 
Power so distributed is a check upon itself, and 
the impulse of indirect forces has produced a new 
force in the state, which, agreeably to Nature's 
laws, proceeds in a straight and uniform line. 

Let us not be imposed upon, therefore, by those 
writers who tell us that fortuitous governments 
must necessarily fall below the works of intellect : 
to such reasoners we reply, that a government which 
has been gradually moulded by time and occasion, 
has not excluded the exercise of the understand- 
ing, in waiting for the lessons of experience. It is 
reason uhich gives the stamp to those combina- 
tions which unforeseen events and emergencies 
hare struck out; and, retracing effects back to 
their causes, has founded a collection of practical 
rules to serve as guides in subsequent proceedings. 
Great experiments, and violent enterprises, suit 
only desperate circumstances. 

In some countries, perhaps, nothing could be 
lost, and every thing might be gained, by a sudden 
subversion of the government. Where no princi- 
ples of good are to be found, and rottenness has 
sunk into the very marrow of the state, let the 
carcase be thrown by as food for the ravenous tribe 
of revolutionists; but let not the vultures and the 
harpies be suffered to prey upon a body where the 
life-blood yet flow's in the veins, and where bal- 
samic restoratives and alteratives might yet avail. 
Wherever the influence of Christianity has reach 
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it has breathed into governments a benevolence of 
Spirit, and a gentleness of principle, that leaves 
them open to gradual improvements. 

Much may be safely left standing as a security 
for present peace and order, while the work of re- 
formation is going forwards. But these furious 
advocates for conventions, regenerations, and the 
rights of man, are at issue with all governments ob 
a question of competency and title, and would in- 
volve them all in one undistinguishing ruin, for the 
sake of trying what they triumphantly call their 
splendid experiments. I speak here, however, only 
in a view to foreign states ; our own constitution wants 
IK) such apology. All good men consider it as sacred, 
especially in times of heat and temerity ; and so far 
are they from arraigning its purity, that they con- 
sider it as the only pattern according to which we 
are to proceed in the correction of its abuses. 

By thus consulting the great example of nature 
in the conduct of the universe, we shall learn proper- 
ly to estimate the value of our own constitution; we 
shall consider it as a part of a mighty whole, and 
as linked in fellowship with that scheme of analogy 
which unites in a sacred league our nature, our mo- 
rals, and our religion, and characterizes the counsels, 
as far as our minds can explore them, of the Great 
Disposer of all things. We shall learn to despise 
those sorry calculators, that would persuade a coun- 
try, whose constitution has raised her to be the envy 
of all the civilised world, to hazard that constitution 
in experiments on the grossest, clumsiest, and stalest 
theories. We shall learn, I hope, if English blood 
yet beats in our bosoms, to treat with a manly and 
spirited indignation the impudent and flagitious at- 
tempts of French incendiaries, who dare to come to 
our threshdds and our hearths, to tell us, that in four 
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or five bloody summers they ha[ve meerged from a 
state of political slavery, to a fairer freedom than 
the long-exercised spirit of the English people has 
obtained ; to tell us, while as yet they have no os- 
tensible establishment^ that, upon their bare and un- 
warranted assertions, we should leave all to follow 
them, and join them in promoting the labefaction 
of all human government ; despising for their sakes 
that precious inheritance of rights and privileges, 
bougnt with the lives and fortunes of our forefathers, 
and abandoning for their sakes our thrones, our se- 
pulchres, and our altars. 
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TO THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRESERVING LIBERTY 
AND PROPERTY AGAINST REPUBLICANS AND 
LEVELLERS. 

I HAVE endeavoured to show, in my last paper on 
this subject, that power, which must exist some- 
where, can only be restrained within wholesome 
bounds, by being rendered a check upon itself: this 
is man's nature, and 'the nature of the universe, 
wherein every thing is upheld by this law of action 
and reaction. This system of mutual controul in a 
atate will not be effected by frittering power of the 
same denomination among a multitude of individuals, 
but by sharing it among different orders of the com- 
munity at large, and in proportionate masses. Thus, 
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in our own country, thiV sober counterpoise of au- 
thority in the state is our great security against par- 
tial encroachments ; and abuses can enter but slowly 
into a system where there is always in some quarter 
or other a phalanx of opposition. 

Power that is distributed among a number of indi- 
Tiduals has invariably a strong tendency to coalesce; 
it is the society of interest which makes opposition 
firm, and maintains the equilibrium unshaken. While 
an individual is driving onwards in the pursuit of his 
own solitary aggrandisement, his objects are seldom 
limited or defined ; but suppose him a member of a 
corporate body, his efforts are then directed to the 
interests of his order : any eccentricity from this 
orbit of exertion is regarded with watchfulness and 
jealousy, and an account is taken of such a man's 
actions from the first moment of his aberration. 

In the simple representative legislation adopted 
in France, this natural classification and reciproca- 
tion of power has been despised by the green preco- 
city of these upstarts in freedom. All-sufficient in 
themselves, they disdain those intimations which na- 
ture affords, and seem to be persuading themselves 
that they have erected a system so metaphysically 
enchanting^ that nature and man will lay aside their 
ancient character, and assume another that shall 
harmonize with its principles. " Et mihi res, non 
me rebus, suhjungere Conors 

What is the consequence of these proceedings ? 
Turning our eyes towards this people, we behold a 
desultory, disbanded^ enormous crowd of individuals^ 
held together by no other cement than a temporary 
&naticism, maintaining an unwieldy army, while the j 
are starving themselves; mistaking the cowardice or 
the misfortune of the enemy for their own valour, 
andf in a delirium of national vanity^ conducting a 
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preposterous crusade against civil society itself, 
without revenue, and without the means of enforcing 
contributions: glorying in what they call their 
splendid crimes, committed for the most part in cold 
blood, against unresisting imbecility ; and proceed- 
ing at length to bring their king to trials by an ex" 
post^facto laWfJbr the crime of reigning ; on tvhich 
principle the tvhole nation might xoith equal justice be 
tried for the crime qf obedience. I say, the crime of 
reigning ; for what more was it, to make such resist- 
ance as he could, either secret or open, to proceed- 
ings which were threatening him with a prison in 
exchange for a palace, unless it be an aggravation 
to call it the crime of self-preservation f As the fa- 
ther of his people, he was bound by an obligation 
which will bear no comparison with that of an oath 
extorted from a mind prostrated with grief and ap- 
prehension, to put forth what vigour and resource 
was left him to prevent the ruin of his country. This 
man^ distinguished among the princes of the earth 
for being the first in his own kingdom to promote a 
salutary reform of goverment — distinguished for his 
voluntary sacrifices of power, his early attention to 
the complaints of his people, and his parental love 
in inviting them to assemble and lay their grievances 
before the throne — this man have they pursued with 
a vengeance unworthy of Christians, disgraceful to 
civilization, and becoming a people at war with na- 
ture and with feeling. 

Such is the view which the French nation presents 
to us at this shameful period of their history, and 
sach is the consequence of a defection from nature 
and her rights. In the mean time, I am far from 
condemning the principle of the revolution : I advert 
only to the conduct of it. They have shaken off a 
gaUiiig yoke, and vindicated humanity from despotic 
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oppression ; but the barbarous'levity of their subse- 
quent career, their dogmatism, their puerility, their 
upstart contempt, their vain-glory, their inconsis- 
tency, their destroying rage, and their distorted 
theories, bespeak them a people unripe for rational 
and manly freedom, and with minds too ill consti- 
tuted in general for the enjo3rment of so precious a 
boon. Is this a people to give lessons of liberty to 
Englishmen? this a state of things to serve English- 
men for a model? Are we to lay by a constitution 
which in ten years has raised us from an abyss of 
national desperation, to circumstances of splendour 
hitherto unknown, for such a shapeless structure as 
the French have reared, which, like the chimerical 
figure of a broken cloud, while we are endeavour- 
ing to trace it, shifts and shifts its form, till at 
length it perishes in confusion? 

I hear in my obscurity with extreme satisfaction, 
that our hearths and altars are still dear to my 
countrymen, and that the blessings of our wise 
constitution are not lavished on ungrateful minds. 
I hear, gentlemen, that your patriotic example has 
been followed in every corner of the kingdom : 
and I begin to hope, that since Providence has 
protracted my life to witness the rise of such ab- 
surd and calamitous theories of government, he 
will graciously permit me to see them in the end 
thrust out from society with deserved execration, 
" among the bestial herds to range." 

But it is not to these contemptible theories, and to 
the distorted condition of the French at this junc- 
ture, that I am satisfied with opposing the constitu- 
tion of my country ; no republic of any times can 
endure a comparison with it. The histories of Greece 
and Rome are stained in every page with blood and 
crimes; and no man can wish to see those classical 
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days again, except in a tragedy or an epic poem^ 
Of madern republics, most are tyrannically govern- 
ed: many of them timorous and dependent ; and 
such as have made a transient figure in the world, 
have owed it to the contingent advantages of a 
commercial situation, and not to any superiority 
of constitutional resource. 

In regard to America, which certainly at this mo- 
ment enjoys some share of political happine'ss, we 
have two or three points to consider. It is well 
known in what a dissipated state of society she re- 
mained for some time after her declaration of inde- 
pendence. In good time, however, she rallied her 
Dative intelligence; and perceiving that her enthu- 
siasm had betrayed her into an admiration of a li- 
berty that was impracticable in a state of political 
union, she put forth all her strength in a general 
convention to fortify her freedom by a strong and 
efficient government. This government, if it flatter 
her pride, she may call a republic; but in fact it 
admits a strong monarchical mixture, and was co- 
pied afler the British constitution as far as her cir- 
cumstances would permit at the juncture in which 
it was formed. Where the constitution of America 
differs from our own, it is generally weaker. While 
the patriotic fervor of newly-acquired liberty sup- 
ports her national spirit, while peace endures, and 
thestruggleof rising fortune supplies occupation and 
employment, her present government may be found 
sufficient: but when the extension of her commerce 
shall induce luxury, and luxury new wants and new 
crimes; when the exigencies of the times shall im- 
pose burdens upon the people, and the increase of 
her connections shall call for additional activity ; 
she may then possibly be obliged to avail herself of 
the power ot self-correction she has reserved, in 
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impaitiiig energy to such parts of her gofwenao&ki 
as may seem to £ul most in the balance. 

Goremment most erer be placed in a hi^ degree 
of aecuritjy to be just and mild in its administration : 
weakness produces jealousy, and jealousy injustice. 
It has been thus with all the republican forms which 
have prevailed in the world; they have always been 
Tiolent in proportion to their timidity and their want 
of confidence in themselves. Every individual can 
shake them, and every minute derangement affects 
their existence. It is for this reason that they are 
always so occupied with the detail of their domestic 
quarrels, as to be r&adered inattentive to the great 
interests of their political establishments. A strong 
government, like that of our own country, elevated 
above these petty apprehensions, has no concern 
with individuals simply as individuals, but in their 
capacity as members of a corporation. Here an in- 
dividual in his own person can produce but little 
harm to the community, unless be can acquire such 
an influence over the body to which he belongs, as 
to persuade them to act in concert with his wishes. 
When thus much is effected, still bodies of equal 
magnitude oppose his career; and if singly they are 
insufficient to encounter him, an invincible junction 
is speedily formed, to which he is obliged to yield 
with disgrace. Thus, in our balanced constitution, 
we see every day individuals of gigantic ability, of 
power to wield a democracy, straining every nerve 
to exalt themselves on the ruin of our establish- 
ments; but the constant re-action resulting fron^ 
the counterpoise of interests and authority is such, 
and such the elastic vigour of our system, that the 
pressure of these attacks has only tended to exer- 
c.ise its resources, and to provoke its might. In 
simple republicsi where power is subdivided, and 
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frittered away, a sudden combination meets with 
small resistance, and rarely the state supports the 
rencounter; but the tempered solidity of the British 
government not only views without alarm or em- 
barrassment the associations perpetually formed in 
support of requisitions of a dangerous tendency^ 
but calmly hears, examines, and rejects. 

This insecurity and jealousy, characteristic of 
republican governments, place them in one view 6f 
inferiority to limited monarchy, in which humanity 
is most deeply concerned: they dare not relax the 
severity of the laws, in those cases where mercy 
should season justice. The danger is extreme, 
where the immediate authors of law interrupt its 
course, or set aside its execution ; thus, the curtain 
of hopeless sorrow is drawn round their tribunals, 
forbidding to imitate the justice of heaven, and suf^ 
fering no ray to enter from the source of mercy above* 

But although the obvious interests of a republic 
point out the necessity of an awful regard to the 
laws, yet the English constitution is far better 
adapted to uphold their sacredness, and ensure 
their stability. The triple sanction they receive, 
the solemn process of their ratification, the variety 
of discussion they undergo, and the necessity of 
the same solemnities in their repeal, all conduce to 
strengthen their claims to veneration. Indebted 
for their existence to no single power in the state, 
they are in a manner independent of all; and each 
department of the constitution will look with great* 
er awe to those penalties which separately they 
stand qualified neither to repeal nor avert. 

The monarchy of England has these remarkable 
advantages, to which I should be happy could I turn 
the attention of my countrymen. It is according to 
nature, and anticipates her; for the course of human 
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affairs is always tending to produce what our go- 
vernment has in the first instance established. It 
creates, therefore, without struggle, what would pro- 
bably otherwise take place with violence and con- 
vulsion ; it does that coolly and temperately which 
might otherwise be done precipitantly and lavishly. 
Power conferred immediately, and on the occasion, 
by the people, is generally the offspring of sudden 
fondness, and consequently extravagant : we are 
not to expect enthusiasm and moderation to mix 
in the same acts and adoptions. 

Another advantage we derive from this monarchi- 
cal part of our constitution, is the discouragement 
it holds out to intemperate ambition : the establish* 
xnent of so splendid a post, beggars all objects of am- 
bition, in which an unsolid titular greatness is the 
only incentive, and the public esteem is become the 
source of our truest exaltation. On this side a 
passage is clear to patriotism and public virtues ; and 
yet so are things constituted in this happy country, 
that popular favour, which in other states may carry 
an individual to a dangerous elevation, in England 
sets bounds to itself, and expires by its own exer- 
tions ; borne upwards by the gale of popularity, the 
aspiring individuals rises and rises, till he loses that 
intimate connection and fellow feeling with the 
people, and escapes almost out of their sight, being 
called, if I may so say, into situations of splendid 
obscurity. A mutual apathy succeeds, and his place 
is filled up in their hearts by some new adventurer. 

Thus, m England, the supreme object of society 
is obtained: what ii^ great in the souls of individuals 
finds room for exercise, without endangering the 
common safety: ambition is called forth by high 
rewards : but these rewards are also its limits, and 
its consummation is its grave. Meantime the unity. 
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solidity, and indivisibility of the British crown, is 
the source of complicated blessings to this kingdom. 
As the point of union to the different members of 
the community, it cements and compacts our frame 
of polity, and gives steadiness and direction to the 
jarring interests and counsels of the different or- 
gans of the state. 

The same circumstance of unity and solidity in the 
executive power, is admirable in a view to the liberty 
of the subject . Wherever it is shared among many ^ 
it becomes vague, slippery, and fluctuating; difficult 
to be limited, because difficult to be ascertained: but 
thus bound down and consolidated by the constitu- 
tion of England, it presents a permanent and defin- 
able object to the people of this country, against 
which all their efforts and their caution may with 
certainty be directed. Thus, in the progress of po- 
litical liberty, a regular course of attack has been 
conducted against this citadel of prerogative, and a 
regular course of grants have been obtained : what 
has been thus gradually and with difficulty acquired^ 
has been wisely used and piously guarded, and has 
been continually increased by casual accessions, 
till it has gained a predominancy in the system. 

In contemplating this mild strength of the execu- 
tive power, it is an additional comfort to consider, 
that it arises, not so much from its own separate re- 
sources, as from its binding connection with the rest 
of our government; as an integral part of the whole, 
deriving its security, not from its own private sup- 
ports, but from the reciprocal dependence of a con- 
stitutional balance. Here we see the reason why the 
army is so little depended upon by the crown : to 
this we ascribe the subjection of the military to the 
civil power, and the sacredness of the English law. 
But if imperfections still remain in the British 

f2 
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constitution, and imperfection is the law of nature 
in every thing that is human, let it console us to 
reflect that it is not more distinguished by what it 
has already acquired, than by its power of acquir- 
ing still. This principle of improvement has lately 
endeared to us our precious inheritance, by adding 
fresh value to the trial by jury. While therefore 
we are grafting new excellences on our native 
*< tree of liberty," while we are reposing under its 
guardian shade, let us gratefully cherish its root ; 
let us moisten it with our blood, in defending it 
against those who would unnaturally change it for 
one of French growth and cultivation, with its crude 
and noxious produce of the ^' rights of man." 



No. 38. SATURDAY, JANUARY 26. 



TO THE ASSOCIATION FOR PRESERVING LIBERTY 
AND PROPERTY AGAINST REPUBLICANS AND 
LEVELLERS. 

TffE most difficult part of my subject lies yet before 
me — I mean the question of a reform of parliament. 
I have endeavoured, in what I have written already, 
to show the danger that lurks in the phrase of the 
** rights of man," when unexplained and unquali- 
fied, and the nonsense it implies in itsvulgar accept- 
ation. It has been attempted also, as far as the 
necessity for compression would allow, to contrast 
the fundamental principles of our own constitution 
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with the spirit of these doctrines. Happily for the 
effect of this reasoning, there was an appeal to prac- 
tical proofs, in the experience of two great coun- 
tries ; examples interesting and affecting to Europe, 
to the world, and to posterity. If the reasoning 
has been good, it furnishes two most valuable con- 
clusions : we learn from it, to consider our consti- 
tution as devolved to us in a course of nature, and 
as, consequently, well accommodated to the con- 
dition of man — but we learn from it also, that, like 
its great prototype, it contains a principle of im- 
provement, has a property of growth under due 
cultivation, and affords intimations from time to 
time which assist our endeavours to promote it. 

In this view, while we bury in our hearts the pre- 
cious treasure of our rights, to depart thence only 
with our blood, we feel it a duty to ourselves to add 
to them, as time and occasion permit ;. meanwhile, 
taking a religious care that what we add is sterling 
gold, and not a glittering bastard coin of foreign 
adulteration. By rights, I mean the rights of the 
people ; and by people, I mean all the orders of the 
state; for the word supposes orders and degrees, and 
includes them — I mean the rights of Englishmen — 
such rights as breathe no spirit of destruction, and 
can only be promoted by referring to subsisting 
models. Let those then cherish, as doubly sacred, 
the principles of our constitution, who meditate 
wholesome reforms. If they wish to reform the 
practice, they have additional reasons for preserv- 
ing the principle entire ; since, as it has been said 
before, to spoil and to improve, are words more 
strongly opposed than to spoil and to preserve. 

I proceed to consider the subject of reform under 
two heads ; in respect to the time when, and the 
maimer how. 
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The argument whicii appears to have been most 
insisted upon by those who press the present moment, 
is the security afforded by the prosperous condition 
of the country — an argument to which there are 
evidently two handles : for it may either recom- 
mend the time being, as offering less ground of com- 
plaint, and, therefore, less to apprehend from vio- 
lence ; or, supposing other reasons to exist for the 
propriety of delay, this same prosperity of the coun- ' 
try makes the task of supporting such delay easy, 
and the intermediate time is brightened by the 
consciousness that we are nevertheless advancing. 

It is doubtless the character of a strong govern- 
ment, as it is of a well-constituted mind, to shrink 
from no examination of itself, and to acknowledge 
with candour its infirmities and errors. This is, m 
fact, the great praise of the British constitution. 
There is nothing mysterious, or imposing, or jealous 
in its operations ; and so often are its fundamental 
articles implicated in subjects unde;' the considera- 
tion of the legislature, that to one unacquainted with 
its cautious provisions against hasty adoptions, con- 
sisting in the triple ordeal to which they are sub- 
ject, our system might appear but a perishable te- 
nure at best. Built to encounter the storms of hu- 
man passions and human vices, our vessel is borne 
out into the main with all her canvas spread ; the 
tempest in vain assails her ; she has no rocks, or 
shoals, or quicksands to fear : what seems to me- 
nace her with momentary ruin, only speeds her 
course ; and what looks so like her own unwilling 
labour, is in truth the tossings of the troubled me- 
dium through which she proceeds. 

Although the constitution of our country is thus 
hardy from its habits of daily exposure, yet there 
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.are rough mischances to wlnich every thing that is 
iiuman is surrendered : ^ncjL there are contingencies 
in the affairs of men, which it would be policy in us 
to elude, and madness to encounter. If it were true, 
that in this country the fanatical doctrine of the 
" rights of man" had so far gained, upon the good 
sense of Englishmen, as to blind them to the bless- 
ings of our constitution, and inflame a deluded ma- 
jority of the people with a zeal for destroying it, I 
should say^ that this was the wrongest time that 
could be chosen for canvassing its defects. 

All reforms, which are meant to be npthing more 
than reforms, require a sober disposition of the 
country at large ; and those who sit on so solemn a 
question, should be able to devote to it the undi- 
vided force of their minds, in the fullest security as 
to every other political or personal concern. Now, 
although the present is a moment in which too many 
outrages are passing near us, and too many bad spi- 
rits are at work in our own country, to leave our 
minds in a state of tranquillity ; yet the high con- 
solatory proofs of a loyal and constitutional senti- 
ment, re-echoed through all the classes of the com- 
munity, to his Majesty's late proclamation, have, for 
some while at least, laid all our apprehensions to 
sleep. Thus far we have a negative argument in 
favour of the present juncture for entering upon 
the work of reform. 

A great deal has been said in the preceding pa- 
pers, on the powers of action and re-action, resid- 
ing in our constitution, as copied from the great 
law of nature ; in pursuance of the same plan of po- 
licy, measures that work towards any capital alter- 
ation in the scheme of our legislation can never be 
so wisely timed as when there is evidently a spirit 
residing in the community at large to balance 
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against this derangement, and an active sentiineiit 
it awakened in fovour of the subsisting establish- 
ments. ' 

When minds are heated with a love of innovation, 
and hurried by I know not wbat fatality towards re- 
volutions, regenerations, and conventions, to make 
the minutest change is to open a floodgate through 
which the torrents of the great deep are ready to 
burst in upon us. Now we may choose a time in 
which the ardours of the whole nation are directed 
towards the saving side ; in which the different 
classes of the community, with a spirit of union and 
sobriety, most honourable to their understandings 
and hearts, have joined in one great fraternity for 
the preservation of order and peace ; in which the 
body of the people will be themselves the security 
for the maintenance of the whole, while a regular 
and constitutional mode is pursued of altering, re- 
pairing, and strengthening, the construction of par- 
ticular parts. If this be an opportunity, it would be 
wise to embrace it, for such a time may not hastily 
again present itself : it would be wise to embrace 
this great occasion of contrasting, in the view of all 
mankind, the sterling sense and moderation of this, 
happy country, with the violence, die cruelty, and 
absurdity of a neighbouring nation: let these memor- 
able and opposite events pass down recorded toge- 
ther to our latest posterity, and furnish examples for 
warning and for imitation to future generations*. 

It is a circumstance beyond all praise honourable 
to the nation in general, that two feelings, which 

* It is necessary to look back to the date of this paper, as its 
principles may not apply at present. Indeed, whether they did 
then apply or not, it little imports to their value : the application 
is a question of fact, which was far from being the main olject of 
the paper. 
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seldom arise together in the mind> except where 
there is much good sense and discrimination, at this 
moment divide the minds of Englishmen. They are 
at once occupied with their cares fof the safety of 
the constitution, and their solicitude for its reform. 
Nothing can afford a stronger testimony to the mo- 
deration of their views, and the correctness of their 
ideas on this question of reform, than their anxiety 
to preserve the spirit of the constitution entire for 
its sake. To demands so regulated, so reasonable, 
and so universal, the legislator must listen sooner or 
later; but the conduct and consequences of the mea- 
sure may be deeply and permanently affected by this 
difference in the order of time. It is ' particularly 
wise to do what must be done, with the best grace 
we can assume. It is, in such a case the summit of 
good policy in the legislature to anticipate the strug- 
gles of the people. The general sense of a country, 
when it has outlived its first enthusiasm, is for the 
most part in the right. If it remain steady through 
a course of years, it is for the most part irresistible. 
Whichever way it points, the legislature must one 
day or other go, or be driven ; and it had better go, 
than be driven ; go willingly, and at once, than late, 
and by compulsion. The people are never content 
with what they have extorted; unreasonable opposi- 
tion provokes their indignation; and when once they 
have become acquainted with their own strength, 
they can rarely be brought to use it with discretion* 
Perhaps, for these reasons, the present is a crisis 
the most favourable that has happened, or is likely 
to happen again, for the parliament of England to 
begin a reform of the representation, and correct 
what other abuses in the practice have falsified the 
spirit of our excellent constitution. 
With respect to the conduct and degteea %A so ^e- 
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licate a proceeding, I shall state loosely some general 
observations. — To a business of such difficulty and 
danger, every man should bring with him a certain 
temper of mind, borrowed from a previous contem- 
plation of the political situation of his country at the 
moment. He should make up some general resolu- 
tion as to the degree of alteration to which his as- 
sent should be given. When our objects are unde- 
fined, there is danger of being drawn by the detail 
into a wider scheme of correction than is prudent 
and salutary under our circumstances. Evils are 
not always to be removed, simply because they are 
evils. In every human system there are necessary 
evils ; and sometimes, in our solicitude to shake off 
these badges of our infirmity, we substitute more 
solid inconveniences. Those who go to work with 
high-wrought notions of purity and perfection, are 
as ill-calculated for the undertaking, as if their ob- 
ject were really to destroy our government, or to 
render it unfit for the purposes of society. As there 
is neither absolute good nor absolute evil in life, it 
is the business of him who would reform our condi- 
tion, not simply to separate the evil from the good, 
but to balance between evils of different magnitudes. 
He must distinguish between adscititious and neces- 
sary ills ; between those which are compensated by 
no advantages, or by none that amount to a coun- 
terpoise, and those which grow out of our felicities 
and cling to our blessings as the badges of our im- 
perfection. Without this thorough examination, this 
round calculation, we can never effectuate a whole- 
some reform ; and the same arrow, which was aimed 
at an evil, may strike through a blessing that lies 
beyond it, and sacrifice a substantial good to the 
removal of a diminutive sorrow. Government is not 
a mere holiday amusement^ not a model to he gazed 
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at Jot its delicacy qfivorkmanship ; but a machine t6 
endure, to suffer constant use, constant attrition, con^ 
stant exposure ; a thing of every day, Jitted to the 
vulgar , the coarse, and the profane^ as fvell as to the 
refined, the lofty, and the learned. 

I have said that a member of the legislature, be- 
fore he enters upon so momentous a question, 
should bring with him the proper temper, resulting 
from a candid survey of the present state of the 
country. If, in regarding her comparative situation 
in different periods, he perceive that our present 
constitution, with all its imperfections and abuses, 
has not prevented a rise of fortune since her depress- 
ed condition in 1783, so rapid as to be almost in- 
credible ; if he find that four annual millions have 
acceded to the revenue of the nation ; that the num- 
ber of ships entered inwards and cleared outwards 
have increased from seven to twelve thousand ; that 
the value of imports, which in 1783 was thirteen, is 
in 179Sf not less than nineteen millions sterling; while 
the exports, which producedfourteen, have mounted 
to twenty; that the public funds have risen from be- 
tween fifty and sixty, to between ninety and a hun- 
dred ; — if he suffer his mind to meditate at leisure on 
these important facts, will he not be reserved in the 
liberty he allows himself of proposing or supporting 
plans of alteration ? He may say, that the political 
prosperity which has here been referred to does not 
include political happiness; but let him solemnly 
ask himself, if the people, unless they were gene- 
rally happy, nay, rendered so by their government, 
would or could enable their government, by their 
loans, contributions, and commercial exertions, to 
pursue its objects with such vigour and success ? 

The Americans, whose example has sometimes 
been cited for very opposite purposes to those for 

VOL. XXXVI. G 
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which it has been adduced in the course of these 
essays, built as much as possible on old foundations, 
and left standing their ancient records, and prece- 
dents, and all the common law of the land. They 
left them standing, not only because they wisely 
held them in veneration, but because they felt, for 
woful experience had improved them in polity, 
that it was enough at once to establish a constitu- 
tion which contained within itself the principles of 
its future amelioration. They left this reforming 
principle to operate in a course analogous to that 
of nature, in a course of incidental improvement ; 
to wait the suggestions of time and occasion, and 
to advance cautiously on the lessons of experience. 
The same seeds of melioration are treasured in our 
own constitution, and are not to be provoked into 
sudden maturity by violent applications, but must 
be left to the kindly influence of the seasons, and 
the cherishing dews of heaven. 

I did not propose to myself, in setting out, to 
enter at all into the detail of the question ; but one 
or two thoughts occur so forcibly to my mind, that 
I must lay them before the reader. 

Much has been argued, by the advocates of re- 
form, on the duty of going back to the Saxon 
scheme of legislation, as the ancient government 
of our forefathers, and, as such, entitled to be fol- 
lowed by their posterity. The inheritable nature 
of our rights and liberties has been eloquently en- 
larged upon by a man who, with a giant's' strength^ 
has stood between our constitution and its assas- 
sins : but this part of his argument our Saxon re- 
formists have been inconsistent enough to assail 
with ridicule and contempt. It is clear tliat both 
are favourers of the principle of inheritance, with 
this immense difference, that the one would send 
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U8 back upon our steps, In contradiction to the or- 
der of nature, to imitate an inceptive government 
subsisting in rude and unlettered times ; the other 
exhorts us to regard with such veneration as nature 
inculcates towards individual men, the constitution 
which our ancestors have formed in a course of 
successive experience. As we cannot repay this 
debt of gratitude to our forefathers, let us dis- 
charge our bosoms by emulating their virtue in 
our love to posterity, and our solicitude to send 
down to our children a constitution entire in its 
principles, but improved in its practice. Thus, like 
the ancient husbandman in Tully's Old-age, we 
must answer, to those who demand for whom we 
are planting our oak, '* For posterity and the im- 
mortal gods." 

No man, whose mind is properly constructed^ can 
abstain from venerating the first struggles of an in- 
fiant people towards obtaining a correcter liberty — ' 
it is another thing to imitate their conceptions; this 
is a homage which no thinking person would wish 
to see paid to them ; as well might we set about 
pulling down St. PauFs, to make noom for a metro- 
politan church after the model of the ruin on Salis- 
bury Plain. But though upon the whole, the Saxon 
legislature, as it appears by such records as we 
have, was very inadequate to the purposes of good 
government, and to restrain the disorders of social 
life ; yet, as it is always safer to borrow from former 
establishments than to follow our own inventions, 
it is both natural and right to consult the practice 
of these early times, and to copy, but with discri- 
mination, what examples they may happen to af- 
ford us for the benefit of our own. 

It would be clearly according to the spirit of that 
government, for not only every copyholder, but 

a2 
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every householder, to have the privilege of voting 
for a member of the representative body. In re* 
spect to the copyholders, I own I see no colour of 
justice or reason in the exception ; their place in 
society is among the most respected orders, and 
they are capable of serving their country in par- 
liament. It seems, therefore, an inconsistency to 
deny them the full rights of citizens, and to de- 
press them below every freeholder of forty shil- 
lings a year. On the other hand, I know of no 
good that can result to the government of this 
country from extending this privilege to every 
householder : this measure, instead of giving pu- 
rity to our constitution, would be stirring up the 
bottom of the stream, to sully its waters and ob- 
struct its course. In the mean time, the system 
of borough-representation is intolerably corrupt in 
itself, and the source of incredible dissipation and 
immorality among the lower orders. I build no- 
thing on the impurity of its origin, as having had 
its beginning in the interested partiality of princes 
and nobles. If it be notoriously corrupt and rot- 
ten, it demands an effectual remedy at the hands 
of the British legislature. 
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Intend expectant iignum.'^^ virg. jen. t. 137. 
Eager they wait the sign. 

I pROMisi^D my readers the conclusion of the con- 
tribution that was sent me on the subject of signs ; 
they afford us a sort of information that connects 
itself with the history of the mind, and displays 
some of its strange wanderings and capricious com- 
binations. 

" The junction of many animals, utensils, &c. 
upon the same sign may be accounted for in difiPer- 
ent ways. Some appear to be put together merely 
for the sake of alliteraiiony as the Lamb and Lark, 
and the Goose and Gridiron ; a figure so degraded 
by the abuse of it in modern poetry, that at present 
it can hardly be dishonoured by any application. 
Others have a sort of connection, as the Fox and 
Goose, the Dog and Duck, and the Ship and Star. 
The Bolt and Tun I take to have been a rebus upon 
the owner's name; and many others, it is probable, 
may be accounted for in the same manner. The 
Cock and the Bottle has, I imagine, some connection 
with the transactions of the Cockpit. The Cat and 
"Wheel is a corruption of Catherine "Wheel. The 
Bull and Mouth, and the Bull and Gate, are well 
known to be corrupted from Boulogne Gate and 
Mouth, very fashionable signs at the time of taking 
that citj from the French. Many of iVveae jviwcX!\Qxv%^ 
otherwise very unaccountable, have bectv oct».* 

g3 
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sioned by the removal of landlords from one inn to 
another, who, unable to forget their local attach- 
ments, have frequently incorporated their new sign 
with that of their old habitation, however mon» 
strous the union might be. Some such idea as this 
will help us to account for the good understanding 
that subsists in this new creation between beings 
which have seldom or never met in any other ; as, 
the Lamb and Dolphin, the George and Blue Boar, 
the Cock and Rose, the Black Lion and three Bee- 
hives, and the Blue Mare and Magpie. Of this 
sort likewise is the celebrated Bell Savage inn on 
Ludgate Hill, the most ancient perhaps in the city 
of London. This sign has been the subject of va- 
rious conjectures, many of them ingenious, but all 
erroneous. By some it is attributed to a lady of 
the name of Arabella Savage ; others suppose it to 
allude to an old romance, and to be a corruption 
of La Belle Sauvage. The sign formerly repre- 
sented a savage man standing by a bell ; and the 
truth is, that it arose from an union of two inns 
which bore these respective signs. This piece of in- 
formation I gained from an ancient record, in which 
it is described as the Savage Inn, alias the Bell upon 
the Hoop. There is reason for supposing that most 
signs consisted formerly of carved representations 
fixed upon a hoop ; and several old books mention 
the Crown upon the Hoop ; the Bunch of Grapes 
upon the Hoop, the Mitre upon the Hoop, and the 
Angel upon the Hoop. A sign of this nature is still 
preserved in Newport Street, and is a carved repre- 
sentation of a bunch of grapes hanging within a 
hoop. The Cock on the Hoop may be seen also in 
Holborn, painted on a board, to which perhaps it 
was transferred on the removal of sign -posts. It is 
probable also that this sign may have given rise to 
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the phrase of * Cock a Hoop.' The Mitre near the 
Temple is still called, according to the old manner 
of spelling, * the Hope and Mitre ;* though some of 
.your readers will be disposed to put a more literal 
construction upon this sign, and judge the connec- 
tion to be by no means unnatural. 

** When a tradesman abandons his original call- 
ing, and enters into what is termed the public line, 
he frequently engrafts on the sign some allusion to 
his old occupation ; a circumstance which has like- 
- wise proved a source of many ill-sorted couples, 
as the Magpie and Horseshoe, the Angel and Su- 
^ar-loaf, the Ship and Artichoke* 

*^ A sign is sometimes an indication of the fa- 
vourite pursuits and amusements of the landlord, or 
of the prevalent sports for many miles round ; thus, 
the Ring of Bells, the Cricket Players, and such- 
like diversions, are very common upon every road. 
The Hand and Flower prevails among florists ; 
though I have seen this idea greatly improved upon, 
in the late king's reign, by an eminent gardener, 
'^ho, being possessed of a beautiful carnation called 
after the queen, procured an accurate portrait of 
it, and, placing it at his door as a sign, wrote un- 
derneath, * My Queen Caroline.* 

" Among signs distinguished by their singularity, 
may be reckoned the Tumble-down Dick, in the 
Borough ; the Old Taberd Inn, in the same place, 
celebrated in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales ; the 
Two Sneezing Cats, in Houndsditch ; and the Four 
Winds. The Bag of Nails, at Pimlico, formerly 
called the Devil and Bag of Nails, has been sup- 
posed to have been a representation of Pan and the 
Bacchanalians. I have seen a book, however, 
wherein it is called the Blackamoor atvd.x\v^'^oc\- 
pack^ a//as the Devil and Bag of >iai\s. T\ve\*^- 
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bour-in-vain, or the Devil in a Tuby at Canterbury, 
alludes to the old fable of washing the Blackamoor 
white* The celebrated Devil Tavern, near Tem- 
ple-Bar, now no more, was an instance of a re- 
markable misnomer : the sign, properly speaking, 
was that of St. Dunstan, the patron of the neign- 
bouring church, and represented him in the act of 
performing that signal exploit of pulling the Devil 
by the nose with a huge pair of tongs. Notwith- 
standing this humiliating condition of his infernal 
majesty, by a natural obliquity in our minds, the 
sign was unhandsomely transferred from the saint 
to the devil, from whom the tavern has been called 
time out of mind. 

*' The Chequer, so common at the door of a pub- 
lic-house, is said to have been intended formerly as 
an intimation that draught-boards were kept within 
for the entertainment of the customers. The colours 
of the Chequer used to be red and white, whence 
the houses so distinguished were called red houses ; 
and they were at length so numerous, that a red 
house became a general name for a tavern, and k 
used as such in many of the old plays. I must dis- 
agree with those who suppose the Chequer to refei 
to the arms of a duke of Norfolk, who had formerly 
the profits of a duty upon ale-houses ; for the armi 
alluded to, are those of Maltravers, quartered onlji 
by the dukes of Norfolk, which are chequers o^ 
and azurCf or blue and gold ; colours which do not 
occur at the Chequer inn. 

" The solemn mystical sign of the World's End 
is variously adumbrated. Sometimes the eml^lem 
is a man and a woman walking arm-in-arm, witli 
the following lines underneath : 

* 1*11 go with my friend 
To the world's etvd. 
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Sometimes it is the figure of a globe on fire, as at 
Chelsea. — The various signs of the Salutation -ex- 
hibit divers specimens of dress and manners, ac- 
cording to t^eir dates. Sometimes we behold two 
fine gentlemen of the last century, equipped en 
cavalier, and exchanging most courteous salutes, 
to the effect of which their horses conspire by their 
caperings and curvettings. Sometimes two anti- 
quated beaux, with long buckramed accoutrements 
and flowing perukes, joining hands, and bowing 
almost to the ground. The * Welcome Rodney 
to the Prince of Wales,' at Lambeth, is the only 
modern Salutation I recollect. 

" We are put in mind of a striking period of our 
history by the Saracen's Head. The rough man- 
ner in which that people treated our crusaders, 
and the sounding tales that were told of them by 
those who returned from engaging with them to 
their own country, gave this sign the formidable 
appearance it wears to this day. 

'^ The local history which signs afford us is not 
to be despised. The Mitre at Lambeth, and the 
Hop-pole at Worcester, are specimens of this sort. 
Bishop Blaise, the patron of the woolcombers, 
adorns a sign in most towns which have any con- 
nection with the woollen manufacture. The Dog 
and Bear, in the Borough, perpetuates the memory 
of the Bear-Garden there: and Simon the Tanner, 
as I have said before, justly holds a place among 
the brethren of that mystery at Bermondsey. 

** It is pleasant enough to remark the contests 
about the point of originality between neighbouring 
signs of the same description. Some years ago the 
disputes ran very high between the Magpies on the 
Windsor road; and the pride of antiquity had 
nearly carried back their claims lo tVve MV \V%^^* 
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We had accordingly the Magpie, the Old Magpie, 

and the Old Original Magpie. 

'< Sign-post poetry is much too extensive a field 
for me to enter upon in this place; but I almost 
wonder that the prevailing taste for scraps and 
collections of all sorts, has not set some of my 
worthy contemporaries to work upon these speci- 
mens. I think admirers in this age might be found 
for them; and it is evident how fruitful such a 
compilation would be in subjects for the paint- 
ers and engravers of the day, who ai;e grasping at 
every thing that can be embodied and represented, 
and laying the whole world under contribution to 
their arts. The young student, who sets out from 
the Bull inn, in Holborn, to travel to Oxford, may 
remark his approach to the seat of the Muses, in 
the following models of ale-house poetry. 

* Fine Purl rare o, 
Fit for a hero. 
If not in haste. 
Step in and taste.' 



^ I am a Fox, you plainly see; 
There is no harm can come of me; 
My master he has plac'd me here, 
To let you know he sells good beer.' 

" I have now, Mr. Olive-Branch, nearly ex- 
hausted my sign-post erudition, which may perhaps 
have a£Porded some information that is new and 
interesting to many of your readers. To you, at 
least, it may show what a multitude of topics lie 
before you, that have scarcely been breathed upon, 
and how objects that seem of no importance are 
connected with other objects of real magnitude in 
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the system of life, and supply sources of atnuse- 
menty and matter for contemplation. 

• " Yours," &c. 



As my correspondent has left me a little room, 
I think it will be an act of gratitude towards him 
to insert a short epistle I received some weeks ago, 
which will help to vindicate the importance of his 
subject, by showing on how much minuter frivoli- 
^es the thoughts of half the world are exercised. 

** TO MR* SIMON OLIVE-BRANCH. 
^* SIR, 

" Among the various articles of useful infor- 
mation with which our diurnal prints abound, there 
-^re none which I breakfast upon with greater appe- 
tite than those paragraphs which give us an account 
of the motions of our superiors. What particular 
satisfaction must it afiPord readers of the class to 
\rhich I belong, to be informed that a great man 
dined at ten o'clock in the evening, got into his 
post-chaise at twelve, and, while he was taking his 
€i/iernoons nap, was conveyed to Brighthelmstone 
to supper at nine the next morning! 

*' 1 am only kept from travelling by one consi- 
deration, which I conceive is a pretty ordinary one 
among perscMos of circumscribed incomes. In this 
inability, however, I am greatly consoled by the 
perusal of such books and papers as describe the 
travels of others. As I have a pious confidence in 
the veracity of all writers of travels, es^ecvaSX^ \^ 
they write their owd, 1 take a more l\\aiv coxcvi!ciqk\ 
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interest in this sort of reading, cmd my mind is full 
of a new creation, into which I can slip at plea-^ 
sure, when any thing disgusts me in the visible 
world. So extensive has been my reading on these 
subjects, that I have very little to learn at present 
from such as go about the world by day-light: but 
as it is of late the custom to peregrinate by night, 
I think a volume of road-dreams, or, where they 
have lamps in their carriages, highway lucubrations, 
would not be unacceptable to the public. 

" But to return to the daily accounts which we: 
receive of those that move in a sphere above us, J( 
fear I cannot make your readers sensible of the sa« 
tisfaction I have just enjoyed, from being positively 
informed that the duke of Ditchend, who reposed 
yesterday at Newmarket, sleeps to-morrow in town, 
and being able to make up my mind as to the fact 
of lord Feeble's arrival at Bath. Sir John Gap^on, 
driving down Pali-Mall, in his phaeton, gives a 
pleasing jog to my spirits; lord Canaille's losses at 
play inspire me with pathetic emotions; lady Jump- 
er's delivery excites my sympathies; and Dr. Gob- 
blestone's gout throws me into a delicious melan- 
choly. My soul feasts with delight on the motions 
of the court; and my bosom glows with satisfaction 
when I read of a journey to Windsor, and am as- 
sured that the royal family have all had their din- 
ner. I sometimes imagine myself controuler of the 
universe, and that these accounts are officially laid 
before me. In short, it is impossible to tell you 
how much tender anxiety is bred in me for my 
species by this kind of reading, and how much I 
learn to forget myself in these glowing pictures 
and moving details of other men's actions and con- 
cerns. Indeed, I would have every motion of the 
Great, however minute^ announced in the way 
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which a grave author informs me is practised in 
Monomotapa, where, when the king sneezes in 
a room, those present greet him in a voice loud 
enough to be heard by those in the anticham- 
ber; these give the same warning to those in 
the next rooms; thence it goes into the court, 
next into the places nearest the palace, and at 
length into the town ; so that in a few moments all 
places resound with acclamations. If every action 
of those above us could be so extended, and every 
sound that issues from them be promulgated in the 
same authentic and official manner, it would afford 
infinite satisfaction to their purious inferiors ; and I 
am sure none would take greater delight in hear- 
ing from them this way than, 

" Sir, 
" Your very obedient humble servant, 

«< PETER PRY." 
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No. 4a SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9- 



O imitatoreSf servum pecus, tU mihi scepe 
Bilem, sapejocum vestri movere tumuUus, 

HOa. EFL. I. 19, 19. 

O imitators vile ! O slavish herd ! 

How oft within me have your efforts stirr*d 

The spleen, how oft with laughter shook my beard ! 

I KNOW of no quality of the min4 of a more general 
force than the love of imitation: every circum- 
stance of opinion or behaviour bends to it by de- 
grees; and often while we suppose ourselves in- 
trenched in a most inflexible singularity, we are 
working after some secret model which engages us 
insensibly, and in a manner steals us from our- 
selves. My old housekeeper is an instance of the 
truth of this observation ; the irregularities and 
roughnesses of whose temper are everyday yielding 
to the contagion of tranquillity, and to the gentle 
influence of my mother's example. My principal 
correspondent in town, between whom and myself 
there subsists so regular an intercourse, and who is 
my first cousin by my father's side, is mightily 
taken with the smooth and uniform character of 
the Olive-Branch family. I am informed he has so 
successfully hit my manner, and the turn of my 
features, that the other day, upon his entering the 
coffee-room, a Northamptonshire gentleman de- 
clared, that Old Simon was come up to town — and 
spread a general alarm. The curiosity of all pre- 
sent grew so troublesome to my representative, that 
he could not forbear contracting his brows> and 
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showing evident signs of dissatisfaction and dis- 
tress, which immediately convinced the whole room 
that the original Mr. Simon Olive- Branch must bo 
still in Northamptonshire. I have desired him to 
add a tail to his wig, and to dismiss his little round 
buckles and sugar-loaf buttons, that he may be less 
suspicious for the future in public places. 

In our own society, I have seen both the good and 
the bad effects of this love of imitation.' It appears 
very evident to me that the gentlemanlike and easy 
manners of Mr. Shapely have greatly won upon Mr. 
Barnaby, the churchwarden, with whose homely 
style of behaviour my readers have been long ago 
made acquainted. If my friend, Mr. Barnaby, could 
have contented himself with catching the spirit of 
Mr.Shapely's behaviour, his fear of disconcerting, 
his attention to the person addressing himself to him, 
his tenderness of contradiction, his silence on all 
matters of obligation, his frugal mention of himself, 
and his little curiosity in other men's concerns, he 
might have gained his point without laying himself 
open to ridicule by abandoning his natural manners* 
But, unhappily, it is the exterior about which Mr, 
Barnaby has grown so solicitous ; and being of a 
bulky unactive make, the determined manner in 
which he executes his civilities, frequently ends in a 
catastrophe that completely disappoints his purpose. 
If you drop your tea-spoon, your head encounters 
Mr. Barnaby s as you endeavour to recover it. As he 
rises with the prize in his hand, he comes with such 
fury against the table^ that every glass and tea-cup 
is thrown down, and the Echo vehemently excited. 
At last you are presented with your spoon, but the 
same courteous hand oversets your tea. You are 
scalded, and rendered uncomfortable for the eN^w 
ing ; and Mr* Barnaby retires to his pVace^mX^CL ^%x 

h2 
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of couglimff, that lasts him a quarter of an hour, 
and keeps the Echo in constant amaze. 

Last night this singular gentleman came to our 
society with a pair of ruffles and a snufiP-box; look- 
ing, as Mr. All worth says, like beef d la mode. 
•Every tender of his snuff-box is sure to be followed 
by some inconvenience to his neighbour ; for as he 
generally gives his arm a swing upon these occa- 
-sions, it is sure to take by the way sombody's nose, 
or wig, or spectacles, and give them a very rude 
•assault. In short, Mr. Barnaby's hostile civilities 
have put us all in such bodily fear, that it is agreed 
amongst us, that, unless the paroxysm die away 
of itself, which we trust it will soon do, we must 
think of some laws for the restraint of boisterous 
breeding. 

I observe with great pleasure, however, that this 
love of imitation is directed to another object in our 
club, from which no ridiculous misconceptions can 
possibly arise. The sentiments and maxims of Mr. 
Allworth begin to be retailed by every member of 
•the society, and his temperate use of words is be- 
coming very general. Thus, when we are emulous 
of a person's spirit and principles, rather than his 
manner, our attempts are generally to a certain de- 
gree successful ; and if we fail, we are but where we 
were, without any superinduced absurdities of car- 
riage and behaviour. If we succeed in our endea- 
vours, we often carry more points than one ; for the 
new habits of thinking and conversing we have ac- 
quiredy seldom fail to give a new effect and colour 
to our manners, to impress on our conduct new 
modes of address aad delivery, and to give to 
our feelings new tones of utterance and expres- 
sion. 
* Tlie other evening, as my mother and myself 
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were fitting over the parlour fire, we happened to 
fall upon the subject of to-day's paper. I remem- 
ber it was a remark of my mother's, that those per- 
sons whom it has pleased Providence to place in 
such situations of eminence as necessarily hold 
them out as objects of imitation to half the world, 
must have a vast deal more to answer for than 
their own conduct. ** The eldest son of the crown," 
continued she, ** what a mighty influence has this 
man over the nation in general ! Let him wear the 
bow of his neckcloth at the back of his neck, and 
the seam of his Mocking on the front of his leg, 
and in a fortnight's time not a leg or a neck but 
would receive the same twist. How worthily might 
such an influence be exerted on the moral charac- 
ter of his countrymen ! How easy 'twere to make 
it the fashion to be just, honourable, and religious, 
if this great personage could be convinced that 
these were points of equal importance with the style 
of a head-dress, or the structure of a phaeton ! I^ 
wish he would read and study," continued the good 
old lady, reaching from the window-seat a small 
octavo, with black covers, ** this excellent book, 
which belonged to your great-grandfather, and, 
for aught I know, to his ancestors before him." 

She then read to me a great part of the Life of 
Sir Philip Sydney, till beginning to grow weary, she 
shut up the book, and thus continued — *' This 
bright and accomplished cavaHer might, if he 
pleased, in his day, have set the fashion of a shoe- 
tie, or have altered the shape of every man's pe- 
ruke in the country ; but he thought it more be- 
seeming his manhood and his greatness of soul to 
hold out a brave example of virtue and religion. 
While all were looking up to him as the sample o€ 
CQurtesf, of elegancy and gaWantty, \v^ ^w^ \i^* 

hS 
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thinking himself of his paraphrase of the Psalms. 
He fell, fighting for his country, and died in an 
act of Christian charity." 

For my own part, I am thinking that it might 
not be much amiss if a petition were drawn up to 
the P — ce of W-les, by a body who should style 
themselves Christianity-mongers, which might run 
thus: 

" HUMBLY SHOWETH, 

" That your petitioners conceive they have 
an equal title with the buckle-makers of Birming- 
ham, to entreat the benefit of your highness's 
sanction to the interests of their trade. The com- 
merce of Virtue and Reh'gion is the most import- 
ant that is carried on by this prosperous nation. 
.That your petitioners are convinced, that all the 
articles of their manufacture are of sound and 
staple consistency, and would be particularly be- 
coming to your highness's figure and condition. 
Your petitioners are the more particularly induced 
to throw themselves upon your royal protection, 
because they are well assured that their com- 
merce, so intrinsically noble, wants nothing to 
promote and enlarge it, but the recommendations 
of fashion, which your highness is so well able 
to bestow upon it. Your petitioners take the free- 
dom to assure you, that while their cause would 
borrow great advantages from your polished de- 
portment, these qualities would derive infinite 
grace and dignity from their new connections. 
■Moreover, they pray that your highness would not 
content yourself with being negatively virtuous ; 
and that while you are> to the great joy of good 
and loyal men, laying down your imputed extra- 
vagance, you would take up, to fill the vacancy. 
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some of those Christian habits which your petition- 
ers deal in, and which, for want of fashion, lie long 
on hand. In great hopes that this petition will find 
its way to the ear of your highness, your petitioners 
will ever think themselves bound to pray, with a 
true Christian loyalty, for long life and prosperity 
to the Eldest Son of the British Crown," &c. &c. 

I have now done with the moral eflFects of imita- 
tion, and shall devote the rest of my paper to a 
consideration of them in a literary view. 

It is in these provinces that imitation is for the 
most part ill-directed, and pointed at the manner of 
sin original rather than the spirit and the character. 
Pine geniuses are always bold, and pass on to the 
-very verge of permission, the very furthest limit of 
judgement and propriety ; but their imitators break 
clown the barriers, outrage their spirit, and distort 
t:heir manner into downright caricature. Most imi- 
tators begin at the wrong end ; they think if they 
Qre fortunate enough to catch the manner, the 
spirit will succeed : whereas the converse of this 
idea is the real truth : if we can once emulate the 
Spirit, the manner will generally follow, or some 
manner of equal grace and efiPect. 

For the decadency of dramatic writing, many rea- 
sons may be given ; but no one strikes me more * 
forcibly than the rage for imitation, so character- 
istic of modern composition : for perhaps with no 
kind of poetry does imitation so ill agree as with 
that of tlie stage. Nature and real life is its only 
model : and the fluctuation of common opinions, 
sentiments, and manners, requires afresh impression 
to be taken off at every time we wish to exhibit a 
likeness. When the great and simple effecU q€ 
passion are de^cribed^ as in the epic poelt^^K'ovvV^- 
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tion is more allowable and less discoverable: such 
general descriptions are suitable to all ages and 
nations. Here also we expect one genet^al cast of 
language, for the great passioi^s of theinind have 
always the same tones and uttei^ce: hut when we 
take in the more mixed and complicated scheme 
of human actions, the smaller varieties of character, 
and the more multiplied forms of distress, cruelty, 
ambition, intrigue, love, affectation, and fraud, the 
language as well as the sentiments must be suited 
to the actual course of real life, or the hearer can- 
not participate with much feeling or intelligence. 
Let the subjects and scenes of our plays be what 
and where they will; let them be heroic or domes- 
tic; let it be Athens or Venice; the piece must 
wear the stamp of real life, the colouring must 
show the breathing vivacity of original observation, 
or not a genuine tear will flow, or a natural laugh 
break forth. 

To all these ends nothing is so contrary as the 
effects of imitation, which excite in the mind of the 
hearer or reader a disgusting idea of artifice, decep- 
tion, and want of feeling in tlie author: and even 
though it remain invisible itsdf, it never fails to im- 
press its character wherever it prevails, and produces 
mcongruities and disproportions, and a general sick- 
liness of colouring, that fatigues and offends the 
reader of animated taste. We shall no where perhaps 
find these observations better illustrated than in 
the ridiculous imitations of Shakspeare, so common 
among our modern dramatic writers. It is not by 
imitating but by emulating this great poet, aiid by 
copying unweariedly from the same model which 
he himself had ever before him, that we can hope 
to rise to any sort of resemblance. We make but 
Ihile advancement towards this perfection, by a 
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superficial mimicry of his forms of exprei;sioii, and 
those antiquated words, of which time, not Shak- 
speare, is properly the author. 

When Shakspeare wrote, his style was doubtless 
of the most popular and familiar sort. In the merit 
of language, therefore, we best imitate this great 
author, when we adopt the most natural and suit- 
~able expressions relatively to the times in which we 
Href and to which we write. It is plain, that the 
same language which was natural and simple in his 
time, has lost that character in our own, and is be- 
come difficult, remote, and affected. We reverence 
in it the author himself; we are prepared to expect 
it in a writer of that age ; we revere it as the rusty 
armour of our ancestors, which would nevertheless 
show ridiculous enough on the shoulders of a 
modern cavalier*. 

It has been the fate of another great original wri- 
ter in our own country to be succeeded by a crowd 
of unworthy imitators : I speak of the author of 
Tristram Shandy. As his manner was extraor- 
dinary, this has been the great object of imitation 
to the tribe of his copyists. It has been the fate 
of this man to have his style and composition de- 
graded by the deformed likenesses through which 
they 'have been held up to vulgar view. All his 
imitators are in the same cant ; and we will con- 
clude this paper with a specimen that may do for 
them all. 

* Since these observations were written, a play has been repre- 
sented on our stage, in times truly discouraging to such an attempt, 
in times in which the depravity of public taste has well nigh con- 
verted the theatre into a puppetshow, which has surmounted these 
disadvantages, and struck so vigorously on the chord of nature 
and feeling, as in some measure to shake us out of our dullness, 
and alarm the sleeping sense of the nation. Such is the *' Wheel 
of Fortune," written by Mr. Cumberland. 
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« THE TOUR OF SENTIMENT. 

** And so ! — ^said I, on entering the famed town of 
Brentford — and so ! — I could bear it no longer — I 
gushed into a flood of tears — An unfeeh'ng butcher 
who stood near, and who had no joy above the fruit- 
less struggles of the ox who tottered under his axe> 
pointed me out to the ridicule of his hardened com- 
rades — A glow of shame^ which by the bye human 
nature cannot always suppress, su£Fused my cheek— - 
This, said I, is the dark side of things — My horse 
(who perhaps felt the force of the appeal — 'tis a 
pliant beast) went onward, as if grateful that I had 
spared the spur. Before I knew that I was out of 
the reach of the butcher's taunts, my faithful steed 
stopped, as if unwilling to interrupt my reverie — at 
Mr. March's great inn at Salt-hill. — And in what, 
said I, am I superior to the labouring wretches that 
herd in the meaner houses which are open to their 
more circumscribed necessities ? A conviction of 
self-applause invigorated my whole frame. — In mjr 
life I never experienced a more tranquil glow of ani- 
mated sensibility. — A chequered window- shutter 
soon caught my eye — * Good entertainment for man 
and horse* — Aye, aye, said I — ^fof my late triumph 
over pride still made my blood dance in milder 
meanders through my veins— Aye, aye, said I, and 
I patted the meek neck of my faithful companion — 
Aye, aye, said I, and I hope we may reverse the 
motto, and say, * Good man and horse for entertain- 
ment' — and so saying, I gave my horse to honest 
Will the ostler ; and walking briskly into the worst 
room I could find, I fared sumptuously on a crust of 
brown bread half mouldy with age> and a glass of 
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water^ which I drew from the pail in which my steed 
had been drinking. The worldling will smile at my 
mortification — ^but let it be remembered that I am 
^writing a language which the worldling cannot un- 
derstand. 

** 'Tis strange! said I — passing strange, that 
French cooks should be called in, when sentiment 
can give so keen a zest to the homeliest fare ! — [A 
tear filled each eye as I spoke — I know not how 
they came there — and as the heart is not made for 
scrutinies, I. did not stay to inquire.] Thou, hapless 
animal, said t to my faithful steed, art unacquainted 
with this luxury. Esopus knew it not, or peacocks' 
tongues would not have been in his bill of fare. I 
spoke with vehemence ; and I fear my quiet compa- 
nion sufiered by the enthusiasm of his master — for 
be stopped suddenly, hung his head, and presented 
an attitude so moving, and so pregnant with silent 
reproach, that Balaam's ass, with all his loquacity, 
would have sufiered by the comparison. ^ Pardon 
me/ said I, * most useful and harmless creature, if 
I have unwarily drawn innocent bloods' My tones, 
as I spoke, were sweet and flexible — partaking of 
the melting philanthropy of the soul that gave them 
utterance. His gentle nature was appeased— he re- 
covered his pace — * Kind heaven,' said I, * for once 
reverse thy decrees, and grant my excellent beast 
the immortality he merits, by virtues his rider 
would be proud to possess.' Whether my imagina- 
tion was warmed by a train of reflections, each of 
which would put the tyrant conqueror to shame, or 
whether merit, though in a quadruped, is never un- 
noticed — but it matters not— the effect was the 
same : (we are ever prone to judge by events;^ so 
it was, that he reared exulting\y as 1 ^tu^^A tcv^ 
prsyer* He bad never thus raised bVtaseVi be^ot^ \ 
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his humble disposition kept him nearer the earth. — 
And vfhy, said I, should I reject the suggestions of 
my expanding heart? Xanthus, said I, prophesied 
before thee, honest brute. I embrace the omen ; 
and, if I am credulous, let me not be scoffed. Achilles 
was so before me — And so saying, I raised my eyes, 
which, by a habit of thoughtfulness, were generally 
rivetted to my horse's mane, to view the streets oif 

SLOUGH. 

" Sloush /-r-'tis an invidious name — but let that 
pass. — Charity would perhaps have chosen a ten- 
derer appellation : but are not words intended as the 
pictures of ideas ? The town^ reader, is not clean ; 
and the mire which my steed gathered in his passage 
through it impressed more forcibly upon my mind 
the appositeness of the title. — Yet what will not 
habit effect? — The countenances of the inhabitants, 
though defiled, were illumined with serenity ; but 
the solution is not yet complete. — Patriotism will 
have its dues—it was native dirt ; and who shall 
say that the natale solum can ever inconvenience or 
disfigure? — The mystery was at an end — or I was 
too indolent to pursue the inquiry — or perhaps 
pride concealed the deficiencies of my theory, as is 
often the case with wiser men, or what shall we 
say to Descartes and his atoms ? — But be it as it 
may — when an attempt is made to remove difficul- 
ties, one may fail in the primary end — but it is 
made up to us in another way; and the self-applause 
arising from a consciousness of strenuous endeavours 
more than pays us for our trouble. If I am wrong, 
let not a cruel world too harshly buffet my system— ^ 
A fly's wing might overturn it — I have a heart too ' 
feeble and tender to &u&laki lYve i^eii^\\^% tA irliieh 
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the errors of my head might expose it.' — * Do not 
laugh, but pity me.' 



) >» 



It was my intention to have added something on 
the signs and evidences of imitation in authors ; but 
the question is too diffusive for my present paper. 
I cannot help remarking, however, while I am upon 
It, that we are to make up our judgments in this 
matter from evidences which lie both in the senti- 
ment and in the writer. No man has better described 
what ought to be taken into the account in respect 
to the writer, than the author of the Essay on Imi- 
tation. — *' If a northern poet," says he, " describe 
an Italian spring — if an author of a gloomy dispo- 
sition delineate scenes of merriment — if we find a 
course of sentiments or cast of composition differ- 
ent from that to which genius, situation, or com- 
plexion, would naturally lead ; that is, if a re- 
cluse man write like a man of the world, if a great 
writer deviate much from his natural manner, if a 
humane man deal much in bitter and acrimonious 
sentiments — we may judge them all to be led away 
by the charms of imitation." We must make also 
a comparison between the general turns of senti- 
ment and manner by which two writers are charac- 
terized; and in proportion to the affinity we think 
we can perceive between them, we should be dis- 
posed to think a similitude of thought fortuitous. 

Perhaps this apology cannot fairly be made for 
Tacitus, one of whose most beautiful passages runs 
suspiciously parallel with one I met with the other 
day in the twelfth chapter of Xenophon's Agesi* 
bus. 

VOL. XXXVI. 1 
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" Hue illuc agebatur Galba vario turbse fluc- 

tuantis impulsu, completis undique basilicis et 
tempi is lugubri prospectu. Neque populi nee plebis 
ulla vox, sed attoniti vultus, et conversse ad omnia 
aures; non tumultus, non quies — quale magni 
metiis et magnse irae siJentium est." 

TACIT. HIST. LIB. I. xl. 

Kai x^auyh /ih oti^tfita iraaniVf ov fiiv oli^l ftyhf (ft^ni 71$ rU ^9 

ZENOPH. 

In detf rmining with respect to the probability 
of imitation from a consideration of the sentimenf, 
vie perceive that one thought, by its own nature 
and quality, is more probable than another to have 
occurred accidentally to different writers ; and 
therefore that, notwithstanding the widest dissimi- 
litude of character, authors may sometimes exhibit 
remarkable coincidences, without deserving to be 
suspected of imitation. Thus, the well-remembered 
sentiment in the play of Terence, Homo sutn^ &c. 
is exactly expressed in a line which I read a long 
time ago, in the first or second part of Lucian'i 
Panegyric on Demonax; but which I do not re- 
ipember well enough to quote. 

The resemblance which a passage of Menander 
in Hirelius bears to the Scriptural commandments^ 
is remarkable, and is certainly not to be ascribed 
to imitation, but to the breadth, compass, and uni- 
versality of the thoughts, as well as the home ap- 
peal they make to the moral sense and our general 
nature. — " If any one, O Pamphilus, think that by 
merely offering a sacrifice he can arrive at the 
favour of God, he has an unworthy opinion of him^ 
«nd will find himself mistaken. He must become 
a man of virtue,, beneficial to society; must not 
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ptfllute vii^ins nor commit adultery, nor steal, nor 
murder; and the wife, house, horse, youths, and 
maids of another, he must not covet them. — Sacri* 
fice therefore to God with justice and benevolence; 
let your purity therefore be in your hearts rather 
than in your garments/' 

It is altogether the operation of a nice judgement 
to discern the true marks of imitation. Upon the 
reconsideration of a passage which at first wore a 
auspicious appearance, we often discover that there 
was a train of thought in the writer's mind, which 
led necessarily to it, and that to have avoided the 
resemblance would have been really an effort of 
study, and an injustice to himself. Truth and fact 
too, and the same track of observation, will often 
ibrce two writers upon the same adoptions ; and 
hf sacrificing too much to a delicate scrupulosity, 
an author may submit to a cruel defalcation of his 
principal idea. Would any man have chosen that 
the author of the Reflections on the Revolution in 
France, should have given up the following tran- 
scendent passage, because part of the thought, or 
rather the fact on which it is grounded, occurs in 
Buffon or in Virgil? 

'* Our political system is placed in a just cor- 
respondence and symmetry with the order of the 
World, and with the mode of existence decreed to 
a permanent body composed of transitory parts ; 
wherein, by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, 
moulding together the great mysterious incorpora- 
tion of the human race, the whole at one time is 
never old, or middle-aged, or young, but, in a con- 
dition of unchangeable constancy, moves on through 
the varied tenor of perpetual decay, falU xevv^N^- 
tion^ and progression.** Bu rke a Rejlcctlou^. 

i2 
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** Nevcrtlieless, however admirable this work ap- 
pears, it is not the individuals that are the most 
wonderful, but the whole under which these indi- 
viduals are in perpetual fluctuation. — It is in the 
succession, reproduction, and duration of species^ 
that nature becomes inconceivable. This mysteri- 
ous faculty of reproduction which resides alone in- 
animals and vegetables — this kind of unity in di- 
versity, always subsisting, and seemingly eternal 

this procreative power, which perpetually exer— 
cises itself, without being destroyed — is a secret, 
the depth of which we are unable to fathom." 

BuFFONy Nat. Hist* Anim» 

JErgo ipsas quamvis angusii terminus avi 
JSxcipiat (neque enim plus septima ducitur astasj 
Sed genus immortale manet^ multosqueper annos 
Statforiuna domuSy et avi numerantur avorum. 

VIRGIL, GEORG. iv. 206. 

I am sorry that my limits allow me to say no 
more on this head of imitation, as I am persuaded 
of its importance to the general objects of litera- 
ture. To suspect it everywhere^ and on insufficient 
grounds, or on the other hand to be dupes to its 
artifices, are extremes that tend equally to betray 
our judgements. 
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Round him much embryo, much abortion lay. 

In revolving the general cast and spirit of such of 
my lucubrations as have been committed to the 
world, I cannot help secretly accusing myself of 
treating the votaries of fashion with too little in- 
dulgence. So much has this lain upon my con- 
science, that I determined, a few days ago, upon 
making them some reparation; and accordingly 
wrote with great urgency to my friend the Projec-' 
tor, to turn the course of his labours, as far as pos- 
sible, into a channel that might produce some ad- 
vantases to fashionable life. He has accordingly ex- 
erted nimself with his usual vigour and alacrity, and 
has sent me several draughts and plans de^iigned for 
the ease and benefit of the world of fashion. The 
first produce of his lucubrations is a system of eco- 
nomy, by which the Great will be enabled at once 
to abridge their expense of time, of pocket, and of 
study* His conceptions are given to me almost in 
the following words : 

*^ To persons whose lives are full of business, and 
of great concern to themselves and their fellow- 
creatures, as is undoubtedly the case with people 
of fashion, no gift is so worthy of being cherished 
as time : — to economise and preserve whvcU> 1 ^t^- 
pose the following rules : 

I3 
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'< Ist. No time to be expended on thought, as no- 
thing comes of it among men of fashion. 

" 2dly. The wear and tear of time, by constant 
use, to be avoided, as so precious an article 
ought to be employed sparingly. 

*' Sdly. Time often to be protracted by long and 
wearisome lounges, by way of making the 
most of it. 

" 4thly. When time is heavy with lassitude, and 
dull with inoccupation, be tender of using it in 
this torpid and vapourish condition, and endea- 
vour to refresh it by the slumbers of inanity. 

^* 5thly. Make up your mind at once and irrevo- 
cably on every question : by these means you 
save the time that would otherwise be lost in 
choosing, and need never after waste a mo- 
ment in hearing what another man has to say* 

" 6thly. Avoid the acquisition of too many new 
ideas, which will demand considerable time to 
arrange in your minds. The fewer your ideas, 
the more speedily will your measures be taken, 
and your resolutions formed ; it being a much 
shorter process to determine with two ideas 
than with half a score. 

*^ Vthly. Dispossess yourself as much as possible of 
all feeling for other men ; sorrow for others is 
a double consumer, and lights at both ends 
the torch of existence. We lose to ourselves 
the present moment, and quicken the ap- 
proach of gray hairs and the grave. 

** 8thly. Rob other men of as much of their time 
as possible, by way of saving your own. This 
is a golden rule, and a most ingenious eco- 
nomy. 

* Dthly. Study your own gratification in every con- 
cern of life, and tvaste no time in tliinking of 
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the sacrifices you make to them, or of thdr 
consequences to other men. 

" lOthly. Let all your time be spent upon yourself, 
on the farmer's principle of spending his ma- 
nure on his own grounds ; and let your con- 
stant admiration of your own perfections ab- 
sorb all the praise that is due from you to 
others. 

*' llthly. Fill up your tiine as much as possible 
wiiti pleasures that exclude participation. 

" 12thly. The last and greatest rule is this : — Al- 
low no time for praying, or for works of 
charity : for this is giving up a portion of our 
time to eternity, which is a greater absurdity 
than sending presents to Croesus, or pouring 
water into the ocean." 

So much for my friend's rules for the economy of 
time, designed for the benefit of the fashionable 
^orld. He next considers the various articles in 
^hich money may be saved, so that a sufficiency 
ii^ay be preserved for the uses of gaming, and the 
business of dissipation. 

*^ 1st. All expensive feelings and sensations to be 
subdued ; such as compassion, generosity, pa- 
triotism, and public spirit. 

** 2dly. The money bestowed on horses to be 
saved out of the education of our children ; 
they are, therefore, to be sent to school where 
the cheapest bargain can be made for them. 

' *'3dly. To banish hospitality from our bosoms, 
and to ask the company of our friends for the 
sake of pillaging them at play, and in a view 
to the douceurs which they in course leave be- 
hind them, and which we divide mX\\ omx ^2>^t- 
"vants. 
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^* 4thly. To sacrifice comfort to ostentation in 
every article of life ; to go without substantial 
conveniences, for the sake of shining super- 
fluities ; to be misers at home, that we may 
look like prodigals in public ; and to live like 
beggars in secret, to glitter like princes 
abroad. 

<' 5th]y. To abandon all poor relations, and to be 
charitable only to those who are much riclier 
than ourselves — this is pious usury. 

" 6thly. To be loud against the ingratitude of the 
poor, which we have never experienced ; and 
to reserve our charity for deserving objects, 
which we are determined never to acknow 
ledge. 

** 7thly. To be active and forward in speculative 
schemes of charity^ which we are well assurecS- 
can never take place ; while we are silentlj^ 
raising our rents, to the ruin of distressed fa-* 
milies. 

" 8thly. To pass by the door of Famine, with ouir 
money glued to our pockets ; while, to see s^- 
new dancer at the Opera in the evening, w& 
draw our purse-strings as generously as princes* 

" 9thly. To repair to the house of Distress, not to 
dissipate our money in common-place acts of 
compassion and generosity, but to extort good 
bargains from hunger and necessity, and to 
purchase at cheap rates the last valuable Relics 
of perishing fortunes. 

" lOthly. To be lavish of kind speeches, which 
cost nothing ; and to lament, when death has 
come in relief to misery, that the circum- 
stances of so melancholy a case were not 
known to us in time to afford us the luxury of 
exercising our humanity." 
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I shall now retail my friend's hints for the econo- 
y of learning and morality. 

Ist. To become a member of two or three learn- 
ed societies ; for thus we maintain the title of 
philosopher, at the cheap rate of a few guineas 
a year. 

2dly. Instead of collecting a library, to belong 
to a reading club, where one book may serve 
many persons, and where the waiter takes the 
responsibility of choice off our. hands, and 
contracts to supply books, as he usually does 
cards. 

3dly. A cheap system of morality may be col- 
lected from the introductory parts of adver- 
tisements, which may do for ourselves and 
children. For instance— Some fine sentiments 
on the passions may be found in the advertise- 
ment of the Cyprian Preventive. — The Dumb 
Dolly, or a machine for washing, is recom- 
mended by some lively remarks on the saving 
of time. — An elegant preface on parental du- 
ties ushefs in the famous pills for conception. 
— The great fecundity of nature is a natural 
theme of admiration in the advertisement of 
the Persian powder for lice. — The contagion 
of bad communications is very forcibly de- 
scanted upon by the inventor of the antivario- 
lique bags against the infection of the small- 
pox, &c. — A sincere believer in future rewards 
and punishments conscientiously recommends 
his elastic desiderata. — The advantages of ex- 
ercise arc set forth very pointedly in recom- 
mendation of a plaster for corns. — The in- 
ventor of the aqua mirifica for the eyc,\\«k&xt^V 
forgotten to expatiate on the tendency yiV»s?Ei 
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th^ contemplation of Nature's works has to 
open and expand the mind." 

These valuable passages contain all the fnorality 
necessary to a man ofjaskion. The rumbling of 
his carriage will soon shake them together, so as 
to form them into a compacted system ; and so 
furnished, he will soon acquire the title of a great 
philosopher in his oton circles. 

Together with his system of fashionable econo- 
my, my friend the Projector has sent me some hints 
for a visiting-map, which he desires me to lay be- 
fore the elegant part of my readers. To this map 
there are to be an equator, ecliptic, poles, circles, 
degrees, &c* The houses where visits are due are 
to be distributed after the following manner :-— 
Persons of high quality are situated nearest the 
line, as claiming the greatest warmth of attach- 
ment ; and all above the degree of baronet to be 
placed within the tropics. In the degrees without 
the tropics, our acquaintance to be ranged ac- 
cording to their figure and fortune. A poor rela- 
tion to be carried to a very cold latitude ; and an 
old friend with broken fortunes to be transported 
to the regions of eternal frost. Persons of cele- 
brity for genius or beauty to be placed on our own 
meridian. Whatever part of the map has most of 
the sun, which is the emblem of prosperity, there 
your visits are chiefly to be directed, till this lumi- 
nary again forsake them. The places of worship 
are to be situated on the tops of high mountains, 
which will afford an apology for leaving your card 
at the door only once a month or so. As visits of 
charity make no part of the fashionable scheme of 
visiting, the poor must either be kept at a great 
Ji>i7^itudinal distance, insulated iu the midst of th<? 
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ocean, or ice-bound in the polar extremities. The 
signs of the Zodiac are to be noted, and the sun'& 
passage thrpugh them is to influence the spirit and 
plan of your visits. While he passes through Aries 
and Taurus, and the realms of Love, let love be the 
principal object of your visiting ; but when he en- 
ters Cancer, you may fairly let yourself loose in 
scandal. While the sun is in Libra, you are to sit 
in judgement on your neighbours ; and during hiS' 
stay in Scorpio, you are at liberty to deal around 
damnation to all you have ever known or heard of. 
Persons to whom you may happen to be under 

freat obligations, are to be placed as far as possi- 
ie out of reach, on the point of some cape or pro- 
montory, at the back of impassable mountains, on 
the farther side of vast lakes, or in the midst of 
forests and defiles, or, lastly, at the bottom of the 
sea. Your creditors are to be set down in the map 
as Nogayan or Katschintz Tartars ; and in your 
progress you are to do all you can to avoid the 
trade winds, which may hurry you against your 
^ill into very inhospitable climes. 

My friend has sent me one or two more contri- 
vances for the accommodation of the fashionable 
part of the community, which I shall lay by till a 
fit opportunity calls for them. 

As, by some accident or other, it has transpired, 
that I was about preparing some hints for the im- 
provement of visiting, a gentleman whom I do not 
Know, has requested me, by letter, to publish the 
following advertisement for him, in the Looker-on, 
in 80 pressing a manner, that, considering too the 
importance of the communication, I dont know 
how to refuse it insertion. 

** A geotleman at the court end o€ t\ve to^tk^ 
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" having a great man ycards to leave in Bloomsbury, 
" Bedford, Hanover, Cavendish, Manchester, and 
** Grosvenor squares, wishes for an agreeable com- 
** panion who has been used to travelling. The 
'* gentleman is of a cheerful disposition, and will 
'^ readily enter into any scheme that may be cal- 
'* culated to render the journey pleasant. He 
" wishes particularly to take advantage of the pre- 
*^ sent fine weather, and the moon which now rises 
" before the genteel part of the morning sets." 

As my aim, throughout this paper^ has been to 
conciliate the favour of my fashionable readers, and 
to make up for past severities, I think two letters, 
which I have received from a gentleman who seems 
as hearty as myself in the cause of the great world, 
will not badly conclude the entertainment of the 
day. 

" TO MR. SIMON OLIVE-BRANCH. 
" SIR, 

" Among the many curious and elegant ac- 
commodations for the rich and luxurious, which the 
fertile genius of my countrymen is daily producing, 
no art seems to me to have been carried to greater 
perfection, than the construction of those machines 
by which the labour of locomotion is transferred 
from our own limbs to those of our horses, and by 
the help of which we preserve the serenity of our 
mindis and composure of spirits, during the most 
violent agitation of all about us, and the gi:eatest 
rapidity of motion from place to place. 

^^ I hope to raise myself in the opinion of you» 
readers, as a person of elegant taste, when I assure 
them that I often admire a gay equipage, at the risk 
of being run over by it.. My miud, thank God ! is 
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not «o mean as to think that the existence of a poor 
pedestrian deserves the least consideration, when 
opposed to the sublime satisfaction a youth of dis- 
tinction must enjoy in finding that dinner at the 
Thatched House has not waited for him above two 
hours. Indeed, as the poor are an useless and ex* 
pensive part of the creation, and are likely to over- 
run the rich, if the rich do not run over them, 1 am 
vastly pleased when I see persons of exalted rank, 
or great fortunes, whirl over the pavement, and 
especiall}' through a crowd, making us fly on all 
sides. There is something truly magnificent, and, 
indeed, classical, in this ; for, if I recollect right, we 
read of armed chariots, in the ages of antiquity, 
driving through the thickest ranks, and mowing 
down all resistance ; and as the poor-rates are an 
enormous burden upon us, I think it a question not 
unworthy of consideration, whether the addition of 
a few scythes to our phaeton wheels, would not more 
effectually thin our streets, and diminish the number 
of the poor, especially the helpless, through age or 
infancy, than any of the methods which the numer- 
ous writers on that subject have proposed. 

** Since I have suffered my thoughts to run upon 
wheels, I have turned over Fitz-Stephens, Stow, and 
several others of our civic historians, intending to 
have traced the rise and progress of these machines ; 
but, upon reflection, I considered it as losing time 
to look back into the practices of our barbarous an- 
cestors. I shall only observe, that in old times 
coaches were unknown in our island. The first 
cluuriot, or whirlicot, that I read of, is one that was 
erected by Richard the Second for his mother, 
' because she was sick and weak.' Richard was not 
one of the wisest of our princes ; and the absurdity 
of bis troubling his head about hU molYi^t^ ^vi ^^ 

VOL, XXXVI, K 
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woman, will forcibly strike the youth of the present 
day. The chariot, notwithstanding it was intro-' 
duced by the king, was far from becoming a general 
fashion; and some time after, Ann of Bohemia, 
Richard's queen, invented side-saddles; and the 
ladies, following the queen's example, went ashop^' 
ping, visiting, and to the public places, on horse-' 
back. The mules had the honour of carrying the 
churchmen for several centuries ; and cardinal Wol- 
sey appears mounted on one, in his picture at Wind-' 
sor. In the reign of Mary, an open carriage, called 
a Landau^ was introduced, so named from the place^ 
in Alsace where it was invented ; and Stow informer 
us that, in his day, the world was running upon 
wheels. If we should hit horses together this time, 
perhaps I may whip up something more for you on 
this subject on a future occasion. In the mean 
time I shall continue 

** Your constant reader. 



** PETER PRy.'*" 



TO MR« SIMON OLIVE-BRANCH. 
" SIR, 

" I understand that the funds of a charity-' 
school, in Cripplegate parish, were in such a de- 
clining state, that the governors found it a hard task 
to support the establishment, even upon a very con- 
tracted scale. Sermon after sermon was preached^ 
and little advantage derived from them. At length 
a genius, who happened to be in the direction, sug* 
gested the happy idea of instituting a ball for the 
benefit of the charity. The proposal was instantly 
adopted : a room wrs hired, and a number of tickets 
were printed, on which the device represented a 
^are of Charity in tihe ioutAipoei\AOti. "Sot \V\^<e 
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there was a verv speedy demand ; and the worthy 
inhabitants of the parish convinced the world that, 
although when ye mourned unto them they would 
not weep, when ye piped unto them they would 
dance. The profits arising from the assembly, re- 
stored the affairs of the school ; and there is every 
reason to hope, that a ball or two annually will 
carry the intention of the pious founder into effect. 
I further understand that, in gratitude to the science 
from which the establishment has derived such ad- 
vantages, the children are all to be taught to dance. 
A saving will be made, sufficient to counterbalance 
the expense, in not suffering them to learn to sing ; 
for charity, which used to be at our fingers' ends, 
has, of late, got as low as our toes ; and thus they 
have gained more by a single appeal to this part of 
us, than by all the anthems and hymns they havq 
chanted these seven years. I suppose, as the ex<« 
periment has been attended with success, charity 
sermons will give way to charity balls, and the poor 
children must foot it in future into the favour of the 
publig. 

" Yours, &c. 



k2 
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No. 42. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 



It is as long coming as Cotswold barlej% 

Rat on Proverbs, 

In returning to the long- forsaken subject of reli- 
gion, 1 feel like a traveller, who, after feasting upon 
the .various produce of various countries, after rov- 
ing from delicacy to delicacy, and sharing in the 
luxury of princes, turns homewards his wearied 
steps with increased delight, longs to slake his thirst 
at the fountain before his door, and brings a keener 
relish to the simple fare his home affords, than he 
carried to the remotest rarities of the richest cli- 
mates. Not, however, in quality of a clergyman, 
but in quality of a thinking man — not on account of 
my profession, but on account of my nature — not 
from a peculiar, but a common interest, do I love 
to turn my thoughts towards religion, from time to 
time, as their final home. In all its distresses my 
heart fastens upon it as the great anchorage of its 
hopes, and refuge of its sorrows. It refreshes me 
from a fountain that sends new life into my veins, 
and braces me anew for the warfare of the passions. 
After all its crosses and all its perplexities, in the 
unsatisfactory round of common occupations, to 
this at length my mind reverts, as the solace of its 
cares, as the sabbath of its labours. 

In pursuance of the plan of my argument, after 
considering the grounds for out\>e\\e^ Vtv^^viXxa^ 



life, our next concern is with the condition^ of that 
life. If from analogy, or from any other consider- 
ation, there be any foundation aftbrded for thinking 
that our happiness or misery in that future life de- 
pends upon our actions here, then there is abun- 
dant reason for our most active thought and solici- 
tude to provide for it. Such an apprehension would 
deserve our most serious consideration, though it 
rested upon no stronger proo& than what the argu« 
ment from analogy supplies. 

As far as the events of this world can determine 
our notions of God*s government, we have every 
reason to expect a future state of rewards and pu- 
nishments, and that too depending upon circum- 
stances within our own power. Pleasure and pain, 
in tbis world, are the consequences of our actions ; 
and we aie endued by the Author of our nature, 
leilh a capacity of foreseeing these consequences. 
All the good of this world depends upon our own 
exertions ; and we arrive at no kind or degree of 
^iBjoymenty but through the medium of our own ac- 
tions* By a prudent management and discreet for- 
bearance, we may pass our days in tolerable ease ; 
Imt the fruits of indolence and excess are, disgrace, 
poverty, sickness, and untimely death. It is not at 
leasfe the question in this place, if it can be soberly 
agitated elsewhere, why the Supreme Being adopts 
these measures of governing the world, and ordains 
that roan should not be happy but by the instru- 
Hientality of his own actions ? The whole end and 
design of Providence in the government of the 
irorld, it may be as impossible for us to conceive, 
fts for a person bom blmd to have a right concep- 
tion of colours. 

It is natural for us to suppose, that we are undet 
the government of God in the same ^qyiaq ^^^ %i:t^ 

k3 
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under the government of civil magistrates* Our 
proper formal notion of government implies a dis- 
tribution of pains and pleasures according to the 
quality of our actions, supposing that those who 
are concerned have been previously warned of the 
judgment that awaits them. Thus far the reason- 
ing from analogy assists us in the present questibn» 
which is but little invalidated by considering that 
the measure of our rewards and punishments is not 
in exact proportion to our behaviour, according to 
the present appearances. Enough is experienced 
here, to show what the laws of the universe may ad- 
mit ; enough is experienced, to manifest the fbUy of* 
that disbelief of a future state, which is founded on 
a vain idea that the force of temptations and the fra- 
gility of our nature can be pleaded against the guilt 
and the punishment of human vices. And since, in 
the system of this world, our obliquities of conduct 
are stamped with a degree of disgrace and suffering, 
it is plain that the objections from necessity have no 
grounds of analogy to stand upon, or such objec- 
tions as proceed upon a supposition that, as an in- 
finite bemg cannot be contradicted, he must there- 
fore be a stranger to offence and provocation* *' Nee 
bene pro mentis camtur^ nee tangitur ir^.** 

The question of future rewards and punishments 
draws naturally after it the consideration of God's 
moral government of the world. It is in the direc- 
tion of these rewards and punishments that we are 
to look for the character of this moral government* 
Were the world so constituted, that the footsteps 
of vice were marked with constant misery, and that 
happiness invariably attended upon virtue, this most 
essential doctrine would rest upon plain and indis- 
putable grounds ; but it appears tliat the virtuous 
mmi_ not always receives his recompense in this 
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world, nor the vicious his overthrow: the moral 
Bcheme is^ therefore, far fVom being perfect in the 
present existence. This is not a state in which 
things can be expected to be perfect ; were it the 
abode of perfection, it would cease to be a state of 
preparation. A righteous government, however, 
appears to be carried on in this life to a certain de- 
gree — enough to ground an apprehension that it 
shall ultimately be completed, or raised to that de- 
gree of perfection which religion assures us it shall 
accomplish, but which cannot appear until much 
more of the divine administration shall be seen than 
can be contemplated in the present life. 

Let us inquire how far this is the case ; how far 
the principles and beginnings of a moral govern- 
ment may be discerned amidst the confusion and 
^isord^r of human affairs. It is agreed that virtue 
must often be disappointed of its natural effects, and 
vice rescued from its consequent evils, by accidental 
obstructions and perversions arising from the per- 
plexed ^nd jarring course of human actions and hu- 
man policy. Notwithstanding these interruptions, 
however, it is plain that they maintain an uniform 
character and established tendency. The general 
tranquillity, the mental satisfaction^ and the external 
advantages of virtue, as well as the frequent calami- 
ties of which vice is productive, manifest a right con- 
stitution in nature, as the correction of children, un- 
der circumstances of misconduct, is a part of right 
education. Moreover, as we are endued with a ca- 
pacity of reflecting upon this constitution of things, 
and of foreseeing tne consequences of our behaviour, 
some sort of moral government is plainly implied. 

But not only in the natural course of things, but 
by the intervention of human mean8> the sametcvox'^V 
scheme appears to be carried on ; and mauVm^^^v^ 
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themselves placed by Providence in i^ch circunv 
stances, as to be unavoidably accountable to each 
other for their behaviour. Thus is our conduct pe^ 
warded or punished, ina view of its being mischievous 
or beneficial to society. Besides which, in the social 
commerce of the world, virtue and vice are distin- 
guished by various degrees of favour or discounte- 
nance. The man of upright conduct claims and re- 
ceivesfrom the generality a disinterested respect and 
regard ; and the vicious man, for the most part, has 
a great majority even of his own character against 
him. Injuries are retaliated not only in a view to th» 
harm they produce, but to the wrong they imply; 
and we have our resentments in behalf of others as 
well as of ourselves. On the same principle we are 
disposed to requite good offices, not merely as aparty 
benefited, but from a love of the actions themselv^. 
Upon the whole, then, besides the good andt bad 
effects of virtue and vice on their authors, the course 
of the world does in a great measure turn upoQ iim 
approbation or disapprobation of them as such in. 
others. — Thence we may reasonably infer the exr^ 
istence of a moral nature erected in our hiinds; and 
since our condition here is such as to give this oature 
6cope for operation, and in effect to oblige it ta opef 
rate, it holds out a farther additional proof of amoral 
government of the world. The first observation leads 
us to conclude, that God will finally give effectual; 
support to virtue : the second furnishes an example 
of a certain degree of actual support afforded it in the 
present existence. This constitution of our minds, 
that inclines us to discountenance vice, and to treat 
virtue with favour and distinction, is an intuitive proof 
that so Nature intends it, or apalpablesolecism would 
follow. It is doubtless her pervading voice, that pro- 
claims this pre-eminence of yirtupi and promulg^ 
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its unalterable decrees, amidst all the errors and in- 
congruities of human actions. — ** Sunt enim ingeniis 
riQstris semina innata virtutum, qucB si adolescere li' 
ceret ipsa nos ad heatam vitam naturaperduceret." 

I am well aware that the existence of a moral . 
sense or instinctive preference of virtue, is a point 
in much dispute. Those who take tlie negative 
side of the question, insist that our distinctions in 
favour of virtue originally result from a perception 
of its advantages; and that nothing but repeated 
experience of the good which is reflected from it 
on ourselves, erects in the mind that settled habit 
of approbation, which at length comes to pronounce 
an instantaneous judgement in its favour. The 
constancy of these ^ood effects establishes a gene- 
ral consent in behalf of virtue ; and as the feeUngs 
of mankind are improved by the exercise of social 
benevolence, new maxims and duties branch out, 
as the interests of humanity become better under- 
stood. This, according to them, is the course in 
which we proceed without supernatural aids and 
instructions. Were you to relate the story of Ca- 
taline's conspiracy, or Tarquin's usurpation, to a 
solitary savage, he would discover no marks of ab- 
horrence, or even of disapprobation. Moreover, 
were this preference of virtue instinctive, it must 
necessarily act with uniform and universal ascend- 
ancy : on the contrarj', however, what has been 
considered as vicious in one age and in one coun- 
try, has been regarded as praiseworthy in other 
times and other situations. Suicide, theft, forni- 
cation, and even crimes which we tremble to name, 
have been sanctioned and approved in particular 
nations, and among certain individuals. 

To all this it may be replied, that \l WXXXe Vco^wV* 
whether or not it be allowed that tVies^ se^^^ ^""^ 
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virtue are given us with our existence, if it be 
{idmitted that as soon as reason begins to operate, 
it pronounces in its favour, and that there is plainly 
a constitution of things adapted to foster and con* 
£rm this pre-eniineince. The existence of a moral 
government is no less indicated by such a disposi- 
tion of things, than by supposing an instinctive 
preference of virtue, or what is termed the moral 
sense. The relation of any particular act of cri- 
minality might fail of its due impression upon the 
mind of a savage, from the absolute impossibility 
of conveying to him an adequate idea of its rois«, 
chief, and a perfect sense of its consequences : foi; 
jthe real nature and injury of vice is only to b^ 
contemplated through its operation on society; 
and the mind must be placed in its proper relative 
position, ere it can come to any right conclusions 
respecting the tendencies and (qualities of humane 
actionS;. Still, however, this savage has clear imo-*: 
pressions of right and wrong, although his rights, 
and wrong be not shaped to the condition of m^i^^ 
as a member of civil society. 

Again, the objections to the doctrine of a morale- 
sense, foi^nded on the want of uniformity and uni*^ 
versality in our notions of virtue, and the encou« 
ragement afforded to particular vices in difierenj!;^ 
ag^s and nations, will lose their force if we consider 
that where these inverted maxims have prevailed 
through whole countries, they have arisen either 
under some violent and unnatural system. of reli^ 
gion or civil policy, or during a state of barbarous 
depression ; and that, where they have obtained, 
among particular sects or individuals, they may 
always be traced to some peculiarity of circum-* 
stances, or to some superadded motives which have 
Pfer-ruled the tendencies o£ tVvU s^cxex. ^>3id.<Q^ 
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The entouTBgetnent of theft, sai4 to have heen a 
principle of Spartan policy, was the result of a 
forced and distorted system, which had for its sole 
object the promotion of military talents, among. 
which, in those days, deception and stratagem held 
at conspicuous place. 

I have never read of any country, however bar- 
barous, where the sense of modesty was entirely 
asleep; and the promiscuous commerce of the sexes; 
lies every where under an implied reproach, where 
marriage is among tllire customs of the country — r 
and marriage has everywhere place, where the 
smallest approaches have been made to social in- 
tercourse. Murder has never been purely and 
positively sanctioned in any condition of humanity. 
The Indians, it is true, put their captured enemies 
to cruel deaths ; but to this bloody practice they 
are prompted by an excessive love to their fallen 
associates, and mistaken principles of patriotism 
and friendship. Suicide was wont to carry ^ith it 
such an imposing image of virtue, before the pro- 
inulgation of Christian morality, that the frequency 
of it argued no want of instinctive love of virtue, 
but was an instance in which a fond interpretation 
was put upon her decrees, to favour the impatience 
and imbecility of passion. 

So much for the argument as it rests upon that 
internal evidence which a view of our nature af-^ 
fords. The tendencies of virtue and vice, as seen 
in the external order of tilings, deserves a little 
farther consideration. 

In respect to individuals, these tendencies are* 
obvious ; but the settled tendency of virtue to ac* 
cumulate power in society, and to prevail over 
^ery sort of power which is not \md«t \\» ^vt^^- 
Han, h perhaps less readily coHcewe4« \v'\% «^ 
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important part of the subject, as it may elevate in 
our copceptions the dignity and might of that in- 
strument by which Providence governs the world. 

In the same manner as reason has a natural ten- 
dency to triumph over brutal force, and to give to 
man an ascendancy over the rest of the animal 
creation, so has virtue a tendency to produce su- 
periority, and a perpetual increase of power. It 
exerts this tendency by rendering public good an 
object and end to the members of a society, by 
inspiring diligence, recollection, and self-govern- 
ment, and by uniting men together in harmony 
and affection, on a basis of mutual confidence. 
Yet do these tendencies of virtue, as well as those 
of reason, require many concurring circumstances 
to promote their operation. There must be a cer- 
tain proportion between the natural power which 
is, and that which is not, under the direction of 
virtue ; there must be sufficient length of time ; 
for, in the nature of the thing, its success jnust be 
gradual ; there must be a fair field of trial, a stage 
ample enough, with proper occasions and oppor- 
tunities, for the virtuous to join together. 

Now, as to the first requisite, it is to be hoped 
there is in the world a proportion of virtuous men, 
sufficient to render virtue prevalent to a very consi- 
derable degree, if other circumstances would permit; 
for much less force, under the direction of virtue^' 
would prevail over much greater, not under its di- 
rection. There are many causes, however, which 
obstruct the union of virtuous men, spread over the 
face of the earth ; and, above all, the very short and 
busy scene we are passing through, denies to virtue 
its proper latitude of operation. This tendency, 
therefore, is disappointed of its natural effect in tlie 
present state. But haply these hindrances may be 

8 
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removed in a future world ; and surely it is more 
natural to conclude, that the obstructions will be 
removed, than that the tendency will be destroyed. 
Virtue is militant here, and many untoward acci* 
dents contribute to its being -overborne: but we 
may fairly hope that hereafter it may combat^with 
greater success, or rather may enjoy its rewards 
in triumph and in peace. 

It appears, therefore, that God has qualified us 
to perceive a peculiar connection in the several 
parts of his great scheme^ and a tendency towards 
the completion of it arising out of the very nature 
of virtue, which tendency is*to be considered as 
something moral in the essential constitution of 
things. On the whole then, there is a kind of moral 
government implied in God's natural government 
— virtue and vice are naturally rewarded and 
punished, as beneficial or mischievous to society, 
and rewarded and punished directly as virtue and 
vice. — The notion, therefore, of a moral scheme of 
government, is not fictitious, but natural; for it is 
suggested to our thoughts by the constitution and 
course of nature ; and the execution of this scheme 
is actually begun in the present world. — And the 
notion of a moral scheme of government, much 
more perfect than what is seen here, is not a ficti- 
tious buta natural notion, suggested to our thoughts 
by the essential tendencies of virtue and vice. 

I shall conclude this paper with recommending 
my readers to turn to the 36th and 37th Psalms, 
where they will find this natural tendency of virtue, 
and its final rewards, in the completion of this moral . 
Bdieme of government, sublimely treated. 
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Qtos procid tile auiem ramis iniigms Olme 

Sacra ferens? yiro. jbn. vi. 868. 

But who is he that yonder comes, that wears 
The Olive^B&amcH) and sacred incense bears ? 

If the reader is at all interested by the character of 
poor Eugenio, or sympathizes with the unfortunate 
Amelia, he will pardon that affection for their 
memories which induces me to consecrate the twd 
or three succeeding papers to my long-lost and re^ 
gretted friends. Poor Eugenio! I little thought, 
when I held thee in these arms in thy last struggles 
for breath, and received this little deposit of thy 
letters, that I should have lived to moisten it with 
my tears at this distance of time. The great ones 
are hourly passing before me; events of magnitude 
are happemng daily about me; sorrows and catas-* 
trophes surround mel but still the traces of thy 
virtues are freshest in my thoughts; and hardly di 
I live to present times, when I think on those quiet 
hours we passed together, and those evening walks, 
and those various conversations on men and things, 
ever ending in the subject of thy heart— thy dear 
Amelia. 

Methinks I have him now before me, with his tall 
atod graceful figure, his oval face, his dimpled moutli' 
and large benevolent eyes: I seem again to see his' 
features gathering fresh and fresh animation as 
involuntarily he winds the conversation into that 
channel in which his bosom so loved to discharge 
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Uselfe and oow his countenance assumes a softened 
expression of melancholy, as the subject gradually 
takes the colours of his mind — ^a mind, almost from 
the cradle, of too high 9 pitch for the tones of 
ordinary life, and destined to a course of continual 
disappointment. But nothing had the effect of 
souring the temper of Eugenio; and J know not if 
J am right in calling that melancholy which pro- 
duced neither complaint Qor despondency, and 
which felt it no indulgence to criminate the motives 
and actions of mankind, but showed itself alone in 
a certain bias towards topics of sorrow, and an in- 
clination to visit the house of mourning rather than 
jbhe house of joy* jt comforts me to think that the 
soul of this excellent youth has been long at rest, 
After a short career of sorrow in this world; and 
tb^t that bosom? which found so little congeniality 
here, is probably in those abodes where its sorrow 
\& turned into joy, and where what was the source 
of disappointment is become the fountain of delight^ 
Eugenio li^as in his four-and- twentieth year when 
I first because acquainted with him. It was not long 
after this that an mcrease of fortune enabled him to 
live up to his own feelings of duty, and to follow 
those amusements which his heart pronounced in- 
nocent. After a youth of much variety and uniforn^ 
disappointment, he retired to his father^s house in 
Shropshire, which their circumstances now enabled 
them to render more comfortable, and the grounds 
about which Eugenio took great delight in dispose 
ing in such a manoer as was calculated to favour 
tfie contemplative turn of liis mind* Five years he 
spent in a truly elegant and philosophic retirement, 
not savagely shutting himself up from the world, 
but asserting that title to the use of his time which 
l)e deemed i^ecessafy to the cultivation of his soi|), 

l2 
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and the great ends of his creation. Before this 
period he had passed through various scenes and 
situations of life. — But why should I thus piece out 
the history of my friend ? I feel that in the end it 
must all be told, such is my fondness for talking 
about him : 1 will therefore lay it before my read- 
ersy with the advantages of a regular narration. 

It was on a cold night in December, that the 
father of Amelia and myself, being overtaken by a 
shower of rain, entered the kitchen of an inn on the 
western road to warm ourselves by the fire. There 
sat in one corner of the room a tall thin young 
man, in a mean travelling dress, but of an elegant 
form and dignified aspect. He leaned upon the 
table with his elbow, and had very much the air 'of 
fatigue in his looks, though there was evidently too 
much agitation within him to admit of the necessary 
repose. I observed, as we stood by the fire, that 
the eyes of my friend were fixed upon the youth, 
who himself never once regarded us, or paid us the 
least attention from our first entrance into the room. 

As my friend's house, where I then was upon a 
visit, was only a mile distant, and as it now held up, 
we took leave of the company, all of whom rose, 
except the traveller, who took no more notice of our 
departure than he had done of our entrance. My 
friend (whom in future I shall call Barville, having 
some reasons for concealing his true name,) during 
our walk home, was silent and thoughtful, and 
would enter into no conversation the whole evening. 
The next morning we met early in the garden, 
where he thus addressed me : — " My good Mr. 
Olive- Branch, I must beg your forgiveness for my 
behaviour yesterday evening ; but the truth is, the 
physiognomy of the young stranger we saw last 
night has so touched mc, that I have been able 



to think of nothing else ever sinpe* M^ xKind/' con- 
tinued he, *^ will never be at ease till I have had 
some conversation with him: what think you of 
sending to desire his company to breakfast ?** I 
approved of his intention ; the message was sent^ 
and a very polite refusal- was returned. This, how- 
jever, only the more inflamed the curiosity of Mr. 
Barville. He set offhimself to the inn, and return- 
ed in half an an hour, together with the stranger. 
He was a little better dressed than on the preced- 
ing day, and bore every characteristic of the gen- 
tleman about him. His deportment was the most 
manly I ever beheld ; and a slight suffusion, which 
tinged his cheeks upon entering the room, being 
unaccompanied with any embarrassment, prognos- 
ticated that amiable union of qualities which adorn 
a mind at once modest and assured. 

He expressed his sense of the honour done him 
in a very warm manner. Mr. Barville, whose know- 
ledge was very considerable, started various sub- 
jects of conversation, and seemed very desirous of 
engaging the stranger's confidence, and of bring- 
ing their acquaintance to that state of maturity 
which would admit of some interesting;: questions, 
in which he longed to give a loose to his curiosity. 

As Mr. Barville was a character a little out of 
the common road, it may be worth while to digress 
a moment for the sake of describing him. This 
gentleman was the eldest of several children. His 
father was a merchant of some eminence, and a 
man of very solid parts, and great worldly know- 
ledge. He used to say, that he looked on his se- 
ven children with the sentiments of a Spartan : 
that he considered tliem as a stock, in which the 
public and himself had equal shares. To the 
CoiQiponwealth he resigned the qualities of their, 

' l3 
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heads ; and reserved to himself tlie paramount pro- 
perty in the province of the heart. 

His children were all permitted to choose their 
professions ; for he deemed it a monstrous attack 
upon reason and common sense, to settle the destin- 
ation of a child without waiting for its capacities to 
develope themselves. Unhappily the old man's pre- 
cautions were vain ; he died in circumstances by 
no means affluent; and Mr. Barville, the eldest 
son, who had already entered on the study of the 
civil law, was obliged to relinquish the profes- 
sion of his choice, in order to support his brothers 
and sisters, who were yet children, with the profits 
of his father s business. Many years, however, af- 
ter this event, when he had attained the age of 
thirty, he came to the unexpected possession of a 
very ample fortune by the will of a distant relation. 

As this change in circumstances raised him into 
more elevated company, he began to feel his own 
disparity in the point of education so severely, that 
he resolved to repair these deficiencies by a few 
years of assiduous application. He immediately 
purchased a judicious little collection of books; and 
being too old and too nice to become a pupil, he sat 
down with solitary ardour to the elements of ma- 
thematics, and the treasures of ancient literature. 
Aided by a quick comprehension, and a sound me- 
mory, he made such despatch, that, in the course of 
three years, his head was furnished with a rich va- 
riety of materials for reasoning and contemplation. 
The solitude in which he prosecuted these re- 
searcheS} did not fail to give an original turn to his 
thoughts and arguments, and fastened some singu- 
larities and prejudices on his mind, which time and 
opposition served only to provoke and confirm. In 
the scholar's craft, as well as in others, there pre- 
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vails a common cast of conversation, a sort of coip- 
plexional tincture, which some would call canty 
that pervades the whole profession. Mr, Barville's 
learning was not of this technical sort j. his pre- 
ferences and aversions were the progeny Jfhis own 
mind, and his taste was unborrowed, as well as the 
principles on which he supported it. 

His phraseology had something in it that was 
strange at first, but which proved it to be his own, 
and at once told you he was no common man ; and 
those who conversed with him were frequently sur- 
prised by new combinations of words, and new ef- 
fects of language. He abounded in principles, in 
maxims, and in systems, which he cherished the 
more fondly, as being his undisputed offspring, 
and could, therefore, never endure interruption 
until the whole scheme of his argument was per- 
fectly detailed. He was fond of framing improve- 
ments, of which humanity was the object ; and the 
poor and unfortunate were the constant theme of 
bis inventions, and the unceasing objects of his 
care. On the whole, he was tender on the subject 
of religion, serious in all questions of morality, and 
ardent and disinterested in his search after truth ; 
and if the quickness of his apprehension, and the 
constancy of his tenets, made him sometimes im- 
patient and imperious, it was almost worth while to 
be exposed a little to this defective part of his cha- 
racter, to witness that benevolent concern and 
unaffected candour with which he studied to ex- 
piate the offence. 

Mr. Barville was just proceeding to address some 
important questions to tne stranger, whom I shall in 
future call Eugenio, when Amelia entered the room. 
I shall attempt no description of this young lady's 
person : it will be enough to say, that the most melt- 
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ing sensibility, attd the most exalted virtue, height- 
ened and corrected each oUier's expression, in a 
complexion, and a set of features formed for love 
and delight. Mr. Barville introduced her to his 
guest, whose frame underwent a new kind of agita- 
tion, and who now felt doubly ashamed of the mean- 
ness of his apparel. ** Amelia," said the father, ^^ you 
are to look upon this gentleman as no common ac- 
quaintance ; certain rules of judging, which have 
never yet betrayed me, make me very ambitious of 
his friendship/' This Speech, in spite of herself, 
strained her looks towards Eugenio, and an invo- 
luntary expression of sweet approbation kindled the 
first spark of that unhappy flame in which they were 
both destined to be consumed. Mr. Barville stop- 
ped a moment for their mutual compliments to be 
paid ; but Nature had fixed on their mouths a seal 
of silence, on which each other's image was en- 
graved, and which a little time sufficed to carry to 
the heart, there to abide for ever. 

The vivacity of Mr. Barville's disposition, and th^ 
fermentation of his mind, never suffered a pause to 
last till it was painful ; and in any embarrassment of 
that kind, it was usual for the company to turn to- 
wards him for relief. Some agreeable comment, or 
some useful inference, was always revolving in his 
mind 7 and r.eady for the occasion t and a certain 
equability and delicacy of thought were more re- 
markable in his conversation, than the poignancy of 
satire, or the splendour of wit. He made us all join 
in requesting Eugenio to spend that and the follow- 
ing day with us ; but it was easy to see whose ap* 
plication had the most influence in obtaining his 
consent. A thousand agreeable topics were started 
by the hospitable entertainer ; and so much pleasan- 
try and good humour prevailed through the day^ 
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that towards the close of it, the stranger had 
shaken off much of his reserve, and more than 
once gave way to emotions of gaiety and mirth, 
which so developed the expression of his counte- 
nance, that many new and excellent qualities were 
read in it by the philosophical Mr. Barville ; and 
the seeds of much future sorrow were sown in 
another bosom, where, alas! the same philosophy 
did not, at least at that moment, exist. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, 
the worthy gentleman of the house turning towards 
his guest, and putting his two fingers upon his hand 
as it rested upon his knee — (I see them both now 
before me) — ** You must be sure, Sir," said he, ** I 
could have had no inducement to seek so earnestly 
your acquaintance, but what was perfectly disinte- 
rested and honourable: I have long cherished the 
persuasion that there are -certain lines in the coun- 
tenance which never fail to announce a well consti- 
tuted mind. There is a kind of running-title in the 
face, which opens fresh matter to interest us in 
every page. Not a certain assemblage of features, 
but the modification of those features under the 
various influence of successive emotions, is the rule 
of my judgement in these cases, with a reserve, 
however, in favour of the testimonies of subsequent 
experience. Look upon me as one, therefore, whom 
no accidental circumstances of obligation or con- 
nection have made your friend, but whom the secret 
ties of nature herself have drawn towards you with 
a force not to be^ resisted. I frankly offer you my 
confidence and friendship ; make what use you can 
of me in your own affairs; and if you have any dis- 
tresses (alas! they are legible in your countenance), 
which are not too desperate for relief, or too severe 
to be softened by communication, I earnestly en- 
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treat 3''ou to make me a sharer in tliem. I too have 
had my sorrows : in the moist virtuous and affec* 
tionate ofwives, I have lost the tenderest of friends; 
and my only son is gone from me, Heay^n knows 
where, with circumstances that render the loss of 
him ten times more distressful, and which add 
weight to a misfortune that one would think almost 
too heavy for aggravation." 

These kind of sentiments, uttered with great 
energy, were too much for Eugenio: he was mute 
for some moments ; in spite of his efforts, a tear 
stole from him, and a sigh escaped from the depths 
of his bosom. At length, after some unintelligible 
effusions, he went on thus: " This generosity, my 
dear Sir, and this extraordinary goodness, are so 
greatly above what 1 have been used to experiencei 
that I dare not attempt to make Adequate acknow^ 
ledgements. The best way, doubtless, to manifest 
my sense of it, would be to yield Instantly to your 
flattering request; but, indeed. Sir, my history 
contains but little to interest or to amuse you. As 
for some few distresses 1 may have suffered, they 
have not been of that incidental, various, and ad- 
venturous kind, which affect in the relation, but 
were for the most part spun out of my own feel- 
jngs, which are such as to raise trifling circum^ 
stances into serious misfortunes; while, so is my 
mind constructed, that I can endure those evils, 
whose sensible magnitude is infinitely greater, and 
which most disturb the serenity of others, with 
sufficient calmness and composure. I know. Sir, I 
am making a confession much to my discredit; but I 
cannot abuse such a noble good nature, by keeping 
you ignorant of the un worthiness of its object." 

It is easy to imagine that the excuse was not 
listened to; and Eugenio, after a pause of some mo* 
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ments, was beginning to gratify the curiosity of hh 
new friend, when, perceiving Amelia and myself 
rising from our chairs, as if to leave the room, he 
entreated us both to remain, andj with a look of 
some impatience, assured Amelia that there was 
nothing in the story he was about to relate, which 
could give any umbrage to her delicacy, or which 
he could wish to conceal from her knowledge. I 
think, if subsequent events do not deceive me, a 
melancholy forecast at that moment drew from me 
an involuntary sigh, and I felt inwardly troubled as 
the situation of things brought to my thoughts the 
effects wrought on the mind of the gentle Desde- 
mona by thiB pitiable story of the valiant Moor. 

Eugenio proceeded, as well as I can recollect, 
with the assistance of my memorandums, in the 
following terms i •* I'am the only son of virtuous 
parents, and who, if more need be said, were both 
of gentle blood* My father bore arms at a very 
young age, served his country in many campaigns, 
and was, as those report who have followed his 
fortunes, a truly gallant soldier. Whether it was 
from reading, or a natural elevation of mind, I 
know not; but it was his -misfortune to have im- 
bibed a certain enthusiasm of honour and grandeur 
of sentiment, which proved a great interruption to 
his happiness during the whole course of his life. 
My father had a soul for great actions: he was the 
hero in the field, but he was also too much the 
hero in common life; and as Socrates is said to 
have .brought down philosophy from the skies, so it 
filmed an ambition of my father's to force into the 
most ordinary concerns m which he was engaged, 
those erect principles of justice, and those senti- 
ments of hefoic disinterestedness, which, though 
i^ fhtt tci'ain, they certainly riigmld foi^m the great 
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rule of our' actions, yet can never be rendered uni* 
versally applicable in the petty commerce of so- 
ciety. I use the past tense in speaking of my 
father, not because I know that he is dead — to be 
assured of that would remove from my mind a heavy 
load of anxiety — but because I fear I have lost him 
for ever; and my busy sorrow is ever presentibg 
him to my thoughts in a state much worse than 
death — ia state unworthy of his birth and his feel- 
ings, and ill accommodated to his age and infirmi- 
ties. In short. Sir, after having lost him for one 
twelvemonth, without knowing whither he was fied, 
I heard only a week ago, that during all this inter- 
val he has served as a common soldier in the army 
of prince Ferdinand. But I will not anticipate the 
events of my story; I fear they will interest you 
but little, with every advantage of relation." 
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— Cuipudor, etjustitia soror 

IncorruptaJideSj niLdague veritaSt 

Quando vUum invement 2)arem T hor. car. i. ^4> 6. 

Sister of justice, uncorrupted faith, 

And naked truth, and generous shame, ah! when 

His equal shall they find? 

" In the year 1735, my father, then a youth, and 
burning to distinguish himself in the fields fought 
under the Imperialists, at that time at war with the 
French. In a fierce encounter, an Austrian captain 
was slain by his side, a gentleman of great merit. 
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and whose friendship and courage had, on a former 
occasion, saved my poor father from the bayonet's 
point. His comrade and friend fell upon his bosom, 
and had just time to entreat him to make a transfer 
of that affection which had so long been his pride 
and happiness, to a helpless orphan he was leaving 
behind him. In his sorrow for his departed friend, 
my father found comfort in thinking that still the 
opportunity was left him of evincing his gratitude 
towards him, and of honouring his memory by bet- 
ter testimonies than unavailing tears. Touched with 
the destitute situation of the daughter, his pity was 
soon succeeded by a warmer sentiment, which the 
gentle sorrow and tlie amiable qualities of the young 
lady strengthened and matured. In short, he ful- 
filled bis engagements^ by marrying her as soon as 
the peace was concluded between the belligerent 
powers. In a few months after they came to £ng- 
land« and took those little premises in Shropshire, 
where they have lived ever since. I was born m 
about three years after this marriage, and destined, 
alas ! to succeed to all my father's pride, and all his 
mortifications ; to all his exaltation of spirit, and all 
his depression of circumstances. 

** The narrowness of their income, and still more, 
my father's jealous eagerness to inspire no senti- 
ments into my mind but his own, determined them 
to take my education upon themselves, every essen- 
tial part of which they were between them well 
qualified to conduct, except that in which worldly 
wisdom was concerned, and the interests of my fu- 
ture fortunes. As myself and a sister were their 
only charge, the duty they had imposed upon them- 
selves was not more than they could fulfil with ease 
and delight, and my father has often assured me 
that the ten years which succeeded. \vv& ts^accm^^ 
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were a counterbalance to the fatigues and suffer- 
ings of his whole life. 

<< He had married a woman of no personal accom- 
plishments; but Providence had rewarded his pious 
regard to the memory of his friend, by givuig her a 
soul great like his own, and full of the most exalted 
notions of justice, purity, and benevolence. Her 
German ancestry were noble, and a tincture of na- 
tional haughtiness had formerly discoloured her sen- 
timents ; but as their union was more a marriage of 
the mind than of the person, their constant com- 
munication and mutual respect softened down the 
pride of my mother's bosom to the same temper 
with that which informed my father's, and effected 
a perfect congeniality in the principles on which 
they were founded. Strengthened by his reasons^ 
animated by his example, and assisted by the force 
of her own understanding, she was soon persuaded 
of the folly and fragility of that pride which has no 
sources to draw from but human prejudices and 
self-flattery, and discerned the broad partition that 
separates dignity from disdain, and grandeur of soul 
from pride of circumstance. 

^' In the year 1745, when I was entering on my 
tenth year, my father followed the Royal Duke into 
the Netherlands, and left me to the sole care and 
tuition of my mother, who, though not wanting in 
female sensibility or maternal softness, was yet so 
well acquainted with the duties and the ornaments 
of my sex, that every endeavour was made to build 
up that masculine structure of thought and habit, 
or which my father had laid the foundation in my 
mind ; and as the warmth and sensibility of female 
bosoms rarely suffer them to be moderate in a cause 
ID which their interests or affections are engaged, 
she carried this principle as far as it would bear^ 
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and perhaps a little beyond the scope of its mean» 
ing and application. 

<* The histories of great men and great times were 
the constant objects of my study ; and those pages 
were pointed out for my particular attention, where- 
in deeds of heroism abroad, or acts of patriotism at 
home, were recited ; and I consider the sequel of 
my life as a comment on a passage in an ancient 
writer^ which casts a just reproach on the general 
tendency of education, to hold up rules rather for 
the extraordinary, than the ordinary occasions of 
life. All my playthings were martial ; guns, trum- 
pets, swords, and helmets, were lavished upon me ; 
and every day I was so busy in plying my batteries, 
in bombarding and cannonading, that my little heart 
was exalted almost to madness, and the horn of bat« 
tie was always blowing in my ears. 

** I am ashamed, my good Sir, to trouble you with 
this petty detail ; but as the period of life we are 
isow considering^ though of little importance in it- 
self, borrows a great deal from the influence it has 
on the years of maturity ; and as it may, perhaps, in 
some degree apologize for the singular and unaccom- 
modating cast of my mind ; I cannot refuse myself 
the liberty of relating an anecdote of my infancy, 
which I still remember with feelings in which plea- 
sure and pain are somewhat whimsically blended. 

'^ I had just completed the extravagant though be- 
witching Memoirs of Charles XII of Sweden, and 
the roar of bombs and cannons was still sounding in 
my ears, when a letter from my father brought us an 
account of the defeat at Fontenoy, acquainting us 
at the same time, that he was then in garrison at 
Ostend, and in hourly expectation of the enemy. 
Here my ardent imagination figured to me oil VU^ 
horrors of a siege, and I resolved to b^avY^vx.\>\VLvi v^'v^v 
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the supposed sufferinge of my father. I chose a spot 
in a meadow about a mile distant from our house, 
where I laboured incessantly for a week, in raising 
ramparts, and digging trenches, to represent the for- 
tifications at Ostend : as soon as they were completed, 
I prevailed upon the son of a gardener in our neigh* 
bourhood, a boy about my own age, to carry on the 
siege, while I shut myself up within my works, re- 
solving to hold out to the last, having previously 
frightened the besieger into secrecy, by threatening, 
in case of treachery, to lay waste his father's cauli- 
flowers, and put all I should ^nd to the sword. We 
kept up this mockery through half the day, when 
suddenly the operations of the enemy ceased alto- 
gether ; whether the vigour ^nd impetuosity of my 
frequent sallies had driven him off, or hunger, a more 
powerful assailant, had forced him from the field. I 
gloried, however, in neglecting the calls of hunger ; 
and imagining myself blockaded, I resolved to try 
how long I could hold out in such a situation. I kept 
within my fortifications with great obstinacy till late 
in the evening, when, beginning to find that the con- 
test with nature could no longer be maintained, I 
determined not to surrender to the besiegers ; but 
snatching the standard which I had fixed on the 
ramparts, with one hand, and grasping my sword in 
the other, I rushed out at a breach that was made 
in one of the ravelins ; and fancying myself in the 
pursuit of the enemy, I ran to our garden wall, 
where I fell, overcome with weariness and hunger. 
Here I lay for some time, with my sword and stan- 
dard still in my hands, and probably should have 
died on the field of honour, if one of my father*s 
labourers, who happened to pass by, had not pick- 
ed me up, and conveyed me to my mother. 
'* As soon as she was made acquainted with the 
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whole transaction, she was delighted with this testis* 
monj to the force of her instruction ; made me a 
present of a new sword, and promised mcT to per- 
suade my father to make me a colonel as soon as 
he returned. She kept, however, a more watchful 
eye over my proceedings in future, and confined 
my operations within our garden wall. The Pre- 
tender's invasion, which took place soon after, so 
agitated my mind, that I was very near losing my 
senses ; and my mother began to repine at the ex- 
traordinary success of her methods of education, 
and used her best efforts to bring this luxurlancy 
of mind within the bounds of reason. 

** After the victory of CuUoden, my father return- 
ed, covered with honour, and wounded in the ser- 
vice ; but, alas ! his circumstances were lower than 
ever ; for his own illnesses, and his compassion for 
others, had rendered these late campaigns more 
than ordinarily expensive. The tender and endear- 
ing reception, however, which he found at home, 
banished every subject of regret from his mind; and 
lie sat down, as hs then thought, to enjoy for a 
length of time the solace of domestic tranquillity. 

** The Quixotic mania with which X was possessed 

could not but be displeasing to a man of his sense ; 

it was very wide of that character which it had been 

his object to form. He had but little, however, 

to combat with, in convincing my mother of her 

mistake: she had already begun to perceive it, and 

her mind was too great to scruple confession. Soft 

and gradual means were used to let me down gently 

from the heights to which I had been raised ; and 

as I now had the rank of colonel in my own eyes, 

■ especial care was taken not to wound the honour 

which I conceived to be attached to my situation. 

By their judicious management I was weaned a 

m3 
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good deal from my military enthusiasm ; but, as 
you will see in the sequel, the impression has never 
been thoroughly effaced. 

** My father had resolved, on his return home, to 
sell out of the army, and enjoy the repose which he 
had earned ; but as soon as he was perfectly cured 
of his wounds, his ardour of mind returned with 
his health, and all his sedentary projects disap- 
peared. In the autumn of 1746, he followed Sir 
John Ligonier to the Dutch Netherlands, and was 
wounded in three places at the battle of Roucoux. 
He returned home in a very wretched and emaciat- 
ed state, to the great affliction of my poor mother, 
to whose unexampled care he again owed his re- 
covery, which, however, was not completed under 
full four years, during which time he was confined 
to his apartment in a state of extreme lameness 
and debility. 

*' I shall now pass over a lapse of seven years, 
which were chequered by no incidents worth re- 
lating ; except it may be proper to mention that in 
this interval my father, surrendered to the impres- 
sions of sickness, grew gradually sedate and tran- 
quil in his deportment and sentiments, and lost in 
great part his predilection for the military life. So 
great, indeed, was the change which time and cir- 
cumstances had wrought in his mind, that wheii 1 
reached my eighteenth year, instead of realizing 
the splendid visions of my childhood, he sent me 
to college in the year 1755, to accomplish myself 
for holy orders. But before two months had ex- 
pired, I was heartily wearied with the forms and 
institutions, as well as with the manners and usages 
pf the place. 

" My ideas had been accustomed to expatiate over 
u wide §ce»e of action^ in which every thing that 
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was vast and unbounded in human enterprise, or 
elevated in human character, was ever moving he* 
fore my fancy, in which a shade was cast over vul- 
gar wants and vulgar interests, and in which that 
middle order of men, among whom I was now to 
take my place^ was seen at a confused distance, or 
lost in the surrounding blaze. The inactive pomp, 
the inglorious ease, the narrow range, and the petty 
politics of a college life, were ill calculated to ar- 
rest a mind like mine, which had taken flight, at ten 
years of age, into regions of visionary perfection, 
and whose aspiring humour had already taught it 
contempt^ not only for the common amusements of 
infancy, but for the common playthings of maturity. 

'' Alas! Sir, since those days my wings have been 
clipped : they were severely shorn at my first en- 
trance into those real scenes of which my young 
iancy had imaged such delusive representations. 
^t nrst I fluttered like a young eagle imprisoned 
an a cage, whose privilege it once was to sit on the 
summit of a rock, in the broad blazie of the sun, 
suad contemplate the immensity before it, as filled 
"with objects of enterprize — as the scene of prowesis 
»nd adventure. But though I never could accom- 
modate myself to my cage, I ceased to make those 
inefPcctual struggles which would only serve to 
cover me with ridicule, and sink me in my own 
esteem ; and, if I was not happy, I was at least 
apparently composed, and took some care that, at 
this introductory stage of my life, my singularity 
should not be insulting, or my silence austere. 

** What .principally fostered my aversion to col- 
lege was doubtless the very circumscribed state of 
my finances, which soon taught me to measure the 
distance at which poverty throws us from our social 
due&-*from a just participation in the courtesies 
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and aiDenities of life. It is, however, its high pri- 
vilege and consolation to be secure from the seduc- 
tions of flattery, to see before it the unvarnished 
side of human nature, and to view the native forms 
of Virtue and Vice in their genuine light. 

*^ Though my poor parents almost beggared 
themselves to support me with respectability, all 
would not do ; and my circumstances were so low, 
as hardly to suffice for my bare maintenance. The 
reverence I feel for the principle of every institu- 
tion which has the good of mankind for its object, 
makes me cautious how I reprove ; for there is a 
spirit of correction, which chases away the good 
with the evil, and which, in its zeal for completing 
the beauty of a building, destroys the cement on 
which its existence depends. But I cannot avoid, 
in this place, expressing my concern, that means 
are not more industriously used, to lower the rate 
of living at college, by a c]ose«inquiry into frauds 
and excessive charges, by the prevention of long 
credit, and a clearer exposition of college accounts. 
I had not been above three weeks in my new situa- 
tion, before I began to be weary of the society 
into which I had entered, and to draw upon myself 
no small portion of hatred and persecution. I was 
nicknamed Major Strutt ; my windows wer6 fre- 
quently broken, and my doors were scribbled over 
with low and contemptible scurrility. The high 
and dignified notions which my father had taken 
such pains to rear in my mind, were in a great 
measure the' cause of this odium ; yet it is but fair 
to confess, that whereas these were mixed and qua- 
lified in my father's mind with a thousand soft and 
humane ingredients, in mine they soon hardened 
into a firm and indissoluble frame, and bred within 
me a degree of misanthropy and choler which 
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neither reason nor religion has yet been able to 
subdue.'' 

" I cannot help thinking, however/* cried Mr. 
Barville with some earnestness and precipitation, 
** that you do not yourself understand all the in- 
gredients of this boiling spirit. I will take upon 
myself to affirm that inhumanity is not one of 
them; and I am pefsuaded that your severity was 
principally directed against yourself. You carry 
your own eulogy in your countenance, and that is 
a testimony which I never dispute.'' Eugenic 
bowed and shook his head, while a tear trickled 
down his face, as he thus proceeded — 

'* A thousand boyish and pitiful insults continued 

to be levelled at my peace, but they were yet too 

w^ak and diminutive to provoke any thing more 

than contempt; I treated the whole pack with 

sovereign indiffierence; and 1 really believe that 

liitherto the mortification was greater on their side 

^han my own. My loftiness of temper, and the 

«corn expressed in my countenance, challenged 

9heir utmost malignancy. Hints were at length 

thrown out in disparagement of my birth, and 

clerogatory to the virtue of my mother as well as 

to the courage and honour of my father. This 

atrocious attack applied a torch to ray feelings, and 

Icindled them into a blaze of indignation. What 

methods I took to vindicate the honour of my family 

are perhaps as well omitted: they were such as 

compelled my calumniators to contradict in writing 

the infamous reports they had spread, and even 

further, to write severally to their parents in the 

spirit of abjuration and remorse; which letters } 

put myself into the post, and in a few days received 

answers, filled with expressions of shame and sor^ 

row for the ignominious conduct of their sop^t 
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These letters, together with their recantations, I 
took care to make sufficiently public : my enemies 
were abashed, and an interval of peace succeeded. 
This suspension of hostilities was, however, only a 
breathing-time for my persecutors, and the same 
infamous tales continued to be propagated. 

<< My disgust now rose to such a pi^ch, that I 
lived a whole year in entire solitude, nourishing 
the pride of my spirit, and my contempt for those 
around me.'' — At this moment, a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood called in ; and Eugenio and myself, 
in the interim, took a walk into the garden. I 
seized this opportunity of entreating him to con- 
tinue one day longer among us, and was secretly 
delighted at his ready acquiescence, and with his 
manner of expressing his compliance. ** Mr. 
Olive-Branch," said he, pressing my hand, '^ I 
don't know what it is which gives you this power 
over me, but I feel that I can refuse you nothing. 
The complacency I read in your looks helps to 
tranquillize my own thoughts — and it seems as if 
my spirits could find in your friendship a harbour 
from those storms within and without me, to which 
I am ever exposed." A tear, which stood in my 
eyes at this moment, assured him of those sympa- 
thetic feelings which were really too strong to suf- 
fer me to answer him directly, and, taking courage 
from this omen, he addressed me as follows. 
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Ut pudit^ verba JecU ! coyote et commode ! 

Ut modest^ orationen ])rabuit / Certo hie mens est. 

PLAUT. F(£NUL. 

With how much modesty, good sense, and propriety, did he speak ? 
This is the man afler my own heart. 

We broke off last Saturday, when Eugenie was 
beginning to speak as follows. '* I am aware, Mr. 
Olive-Branch, that I have been much my own ene- 
my in relating the particulars of a life so sullied 
'vrith errors both of sentiment and practice — of the 
lieart and of the head. If, however, without dis- 
l^laying a fresh instance of that pride which it is 
xuy resolution to overcome, I may look to an event 
^o much above my deserts, as the acquisition of 
3^our friendship, I shall hope yet to redeem myself 
i xk your opinion, by summoning all the resources of 
^K^eason and philosophy to this work of reformation. 
X am convinced that in nothing the justice of Pro- 
evidence is more conspicuous than in the balance 
of strength, the action and reaction with which our 
Kninds are endued. There is sufficient vigour for 
the controul of our passions wherever there is the 
will to exert it ; but the armour of the mind, like 
that of the body, must be polished by use, and 
preserved from the rust of neglect, or, like that, it 
becomes a testimony to our reproach, and a monu* 
ment of our cowardice and degeneracy. I have it 
written in my heart that the time is coming, when 
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I shall resume the empire of my feelings, and drive 
out this capricious and cruel usurper, this petty 
tyrant to which I have been so long enslaved. As- 
sist me» my good Sir, in these resolutions: your 
friendship and counsel will ensure them suceess, if 
Providence permit me to return to so great a blessing 
from the doubtful errand in which I am embarking." 

Here he left off speaking, and I could perceive 
that his bosom was discharged of a considerable 
burthen. ** My dear Sir," I replied, " you have 
made this day the most interesting, and perhaps 
the happiest of my life. You have given me great 
preferment in my own eyes, by calling me your 
friend ; and trust me, it shall be my future study to 
deserve so honourable a title. As for the work of 
reformation, I look upon it as already dane: to 
walk in the train of your triumph without a share 
in the victory, is all that is left to me: but this will 
content my ambition ; and I shall sympathize in 
your glory, as much as if it reflected honour on my 
own exertions. But do not refuse me the satisfaction 
of knowing the nature of that doubtful errand on 
which you are bent. I may be in time to contribute 
to the safety of your person, though I am too late 
to assist in the consummation of your virtue." 

" If you can bear with me," replied Eugenfo, 
" to the end of my little history, you will - know 
what is the object of the errand to which I have al- 
luded."-^ At this moment Mr. Barville and Amelia 
joined company with us. As we were all impa- 
tient for the sequel of Eugenio*s story, Amelia con- 
ducted us to a bower at the end of the walk, where 
iby^end thus proceeded : — " All this while, how- 
ever,Ii«ras' careful to plant no thorns in the bosoms 
of my parents; I read over and over each letter 
that I sent to them or my poor little Sophy (for 
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that was my sister's name), that no inadvertent 
expression might escape me, to betray the situa- 
tion of my mind : and during the few weeks I 
spent with them, I feigned all the complacency I 
could possibly assume, though I could perceive, 
by the anxiety expressed in my mother's counte- 
nance^ that my dissimulation was not as successful 
as I had hoped. 

** In spite of my abstinence from all the diversions 
of my age, my expenses were considerably greater 
than my income. To confess the truth, in money 
concerns I was already as much a soldier as my fa- 
iher, who would long ere this have swallowed up 
his little revenue, had not my mother's excellent 
management suspended the blow, to fall in the end 
with redoubled violence."— Here Mr. Barville in- 
terposed — ** And can you not," said he, " call to 
mind any secret donations to the indigent and dis- 
tressed, which might help a little to impoverish 
you ? Did no truant guinea steal away in some ho- 
liday of the spirits^ when an object of misery has 
thrown itself in the way of your compassion, and be- 
trayed this misanthropy, which you profess to have 
felt, into a momentary slumber ?" — ** Indeed, Sir,** 
replied Eugenio, *' there need no such collateral 
drains, to account for my poverty : the direct ex- 
penses of an University life, are a sufficient reason 
lor a man's becoming poor, whose pocket is but 
moderately supplied. I will not deny that some- 
times the imbecility of my mind may have drawn 
me into such imprudences : for what better title do 
those feelings deserve, which induced me to dissi- 
pate money that was not my own ? In the order of 
moral duties, justice precedes generosity." 

" I know," interrupted Mn Barville^ " that you 
^1 pardon a curiosity which results from the deep 
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solicitude I feel in all that concerns you. An abso** 
lute seclusion from society for a wliole year ap- 
pears tome a situation so dreadful, that I can hardly 
conceive a mind endued with strength to support 
it ; but as your quarrel seems only to have been 
with our sex, you may perhaps have derived conso- 
lations from the other, which were capable of very 
much softening this sentence of solitude." 

^* In my situation at that time,'' answered Euge 
nio, '^ it was not easy to form any of those tender 
connexions to which you allude ; but, however," 
continued the young gentleman, looking on the 
ground, and reddening as he proceeded, ''to keep 
from you no part of the truth. Nature, when she 
planted so many strong and ardent propensities in 
my mind, did not forget the passion of love. Not aU 
the haughtiness of my temper has been able to re* 
sist its growth ; in spite of every opposition it has 
flourished with incredible luxuriancy. I cannot, 
however, accuse myself of any hard-heartedness, 
treachery, or design, in my intercourse with the 
sex : nothing but simple crimes of this nature load 
my conscience — tear has been shed for tear, where- 
ever they have flowed on my account." 

Here the deepest vermilion overspread the cheek 
of Amelia; and^ in spite of her utmost pains to sup- 
press it, a tear trickled down, that in the sequel of 
their mournful intimacy was to be paid by a thou- 
sand from Eugenio. I took notice, that, as he finish- 
ed this sentence, his looks involuntarily strayed to>- 
wards Amelia's ; and in the chaste and melting con- 
cern which he read in them, he saw himself rebuk- 
ed, chastised, pitied, and forgiven. 

*' Well, Sir," continued Eugenio, '^assoonas I felt 
that my fortunes were sinking fast, I revolved in my 
mind various schemes of redemption ; and no re« 
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source took my fancy so much as that of writing for 
the press. With this I immediately retouched some 
satirical pieces, into which 1 had poured all my in- 
dignation, and sold them for trifling sums to a book- 
seller of no eminence, who appeared to esteem them 
so little that I never afterwards made any inquiries 
after them, or even looked for their characters in 
those monthly bills of literary mortality, the Re* 
views. They answered, however, the purpose of 
present relief; and kept me from that saddest of 
all degradations, the necessity of running into debt. 
By engaging in various booksellers' jobs, I gained 
a tolerable supply; and as I was subject to no inter- 
ruptions, I made such despatch, that I was able, out 
of my savings, to send two or three little presents 
home, and, among others, some books on medicine, 
to my mother, who, finding it impossible to be 
bountiful in proportion to her feelings, was daily 
filling up the measure of her humanity by adminis- 
tering such comfort as was within her reach to the 
sick and the sorrowful. This experience of what 
I was able to perform towards my own support, 
fired me with an ambition to launch forth into the 
literary world in quality of Author, which situation 
I figured to myself as most correspondent to my 
feenngs of independence. 

** Impressed myself with an awful respect for ge- 
BiaFy I conceived that its claims must be heard where- 
ever they were advanced ; and that as soon as my 
title was acknowledged, it would ensure me place 
and precedency amidst the press of interest and the 
pride of fortune. Full of these illusory expectations, 
I wrote a very florid epistle to my father, in which I 
scrupled not to acquaint him with the irksomeness 
of my situation, as well as with the unprofitable ex- 
penses to which I was subject, and painted the ad* 
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vantages of my plan of authorship in the best co- 
lours I was able. I proposed to take a lodgiiu^ in 
town and immediately to enlist in the service ofthe 
booksellers, some of whom had suggested such tasks 
to roe as they thought were suitable to my partico* 
lar talents. My father, whose enthusiasm was not 
entirely vanquished, and who felt his old fires re^ 
kindle at the notion of enterprise and adventure, 
entered readily enough into the proposal. My mo- 
ther resisted for a time, from a general habit of cau-* 
tion and timidity; but being furnished with no par- 
ticular objections from experience, soon left the 
field to my father, who now growing heated with 
the project, as was his custom, urged me to hasten 
my departure from college, and to enter upon my 
brilliant career as soon as my arrangements could 
be made. My precipitancy corresponded with my 
father's impatience. In two days after the receipt 
of this letter, I cleared all my accounts in the Uni- 
versity, aiid set off for London with a few guineas 
in my pocket, and a lighter heart than I had ever 
yet felt in the course of my life, except when I sal- 
lied out agaiost a flying enemy from my little forti* 
fications behind my father's house. 

" As soon as I arrived in town, I repaired to the 
house of abookseller, with whom I hadcorresponded, 
and who had promised me accommodation and em- 
ployment. My friend was as good as his word, and 
I entered immediately on this brilliant career, as my 
father had termed it, in a little room four stories 
high, which was my parlour, my study, and my 
chamber. From this elevated apartment, I looked 
out of my window, and proudly surveyed the little 
world below me, as a victorious general casts his eye 
over the country before him, which he soon expects 
U> hy under contribution. Snch were the e^^trava* 
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gant bopea I had suffered my fancy to indulge, 
which a few months were sufficient to disenchant. 

^' My employer, if rigid in his exactions, was 
punctual in his payments ; and such was my zeal 
and assiduity in this undertaking, that in a quarter 
of a year I found money to follow up those presents 
to my parents, which had once already so sweeten- 
ed the rewards of my diligence. I began to wonder, 
however, that I entered coffee-houses, and travelled 
the streets, without hearing my name mentioned, or 
my writings applauded. 1 never had supposed that 
genius stood in need of patronage, or talents of in- 
troduction ; and as I then persuaded myself that I 
was not without these pretensions, my choler rose 
at the frigid indifference with which I was regard- 
ed, and my mind began again to fluctuate between 
pride and despondency. 

*' One day, as I was passing through the shop, I 
observed a young man turning over some books with 
ao air of contemptuous importance. As he looked 
round, I recognized a face which I had seen at col- 
lege. It happened that this gentleman was one of 
those who had manifested a good disposition to- 
wards me, and had made frequent offers of service 
to me, which it suited not my pride to accept. I 
was no sooner perceived by him^ than he made up 
to me with great cordiality, and endeavoured to 
engage me in conversation. Though I felt but lit- 
tle promptitude to push my acquaintance beyond 
its narrow limit, in my present quarrel with the 
world ; yet there was something of originality and 
history in the countenance of this person, that in- 
terested my curiosity in spite of myself. He drew 
from me, somehow or other, the particulars of my 
situation, and the nature of my present cngage- 

n3 
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nents, of all which circumstances I observed that 
he made notes in a little book of memorandums. 

** * My dear Sir/ said he, putting his book into his 
pocket, * it gives me concern to think that you have 
80 egregiously lost your way in the pursuit of fame* 
The direct road which used to lead to its temple has 
long been barred, and there is no access left, but 
through by-ways and secret passages. As you have 
always had my esteem and good wishes, it is a sensi- 
ble pleasure to me to be able to put you right, and 
to lay before you a chart of these cross-roads, with 
all the odd turnings, that will help to shorten the 
length and fatigues of your journey.* Here he pro- 
posed to me to step into a coffee-house, that he 
might be at liberty to detail those instructions which 
were to raise so rapidly my fortune in the world. 
As soon as we were seated, he thus continued : — 

^' ' I also was intended. Sir, for holy orders ; but 
I was of a humour uncongenial with all professions ; 
and my mind was too excursive, or my nature too 
volatile, to endure the confinement and buckram of 
any formal course of habit, or punctilious line of 
duty. I resolved to remain at large, and to take up 
at once the character of a gentleman, without sa- 
crificing the most precious half of life to obtain it. 
In the li£e of an author I saw all that distinction of 
which I was enamoured, and a range of exertion very 
suitable to the vivacity of my temper and genius. 

'* ' I must confess too, that having but a small 
fund of my own to draw from, I saw vast room in 
this great town for the exercise of innocent chicane, 
in profiting by other men's superfluities of talent, 
and disguising my own deficiency ; in which kind of 
resource I may say I have proved myself consum- 
mate. Thus prepared, I set out upon my career 
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^out twelve months ago ; and, notwithstanding the 
great competition whidi late years have produced 
among our fraternity, I soon acquired more'than my 
just share of distinction, and am already consider- 
able enough to be abu^d by half the town. By 
computing the ratio of this abuse for the last three 
months, I find that my credit is making very rapid 
advances ; and, as I am pretty prodigal of abuse in 
my turn, I have reason to expect that my head, ere 
a month passes over it, will either appear in the pil- 
lory, or as a frontispiece to the next magazine. 

** As this was all new ground to me, I expressed 
no small surprise at what I had heard : upon which 
he observed, ^ that as I had not yet passed my no- 
viciate, it was no wonder that these mysteries and 
sublimities of the art were above my comprehen- 
sion; but a little experience would convince me that 
in these crooked times the ways of the learned are 
not the least oblique* Is fame your object? — Be 
assured, the common-place methods of labouring to 
deserve it, are the last now-a-days to succeed in ob- 
taining it. If you persist in this obsolete course, 
you may extort a Dedication from a Dutch com- 
mentator, or be called an ingenious gentleman in 
the preface to a new rhyming dictionary ; but your 
purse will remain empty, and your face unknown. • 

'^ * And now. Sir, what are your sentiments? Are 
you willing to follow the track which I have marked 
out for you, and which I believe vou will find as 
profitable and easy as any ?* I shook my head, and 
replied^ that I was afraid I had not much talent for 
abuse ; and moreover, that as this particular branch 
of literature required a disposition invulnerable to 
abuse from others, I knew myself to be very ill qua- 
lified for a member of his academy. * WeVV^ ^vc^' 
continued he, ' I will lay som^ olYvet ^c\\^Tas,^ ^'i 
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advancement before you ; and, that example may 
not be wanting to my instructions^ I will expose to 
you, in great confidence, the various methods of 
literary chicane practised with the most brilliant 
success by a club of gentlemen, of which I have the 
honour to be a member. Two or three instances will 
be sufficient for the present : but I shall be proud to 
introduce you to the whole society, that you may 
become the disciple of him of whose fancy you shall 
most approve* They are none of them those ordi- 
nary drudges, that drag their steps along through 
the common rounds of the Forum and Academy ; 
but speed onwards, as the crow flies, unanxious 
about what they leave behind, and fearless about 
what they encounter. These gentlemen disturb no 
families by their early, rising, or their midnight lu<- 
cubrations ; but, by a little management, and much 
acquaintance with human nature, and the motives 
of human applause, they have risen to greater emi- 
nence than your great readers, without the same 
expense of spirits and constitution. There is a kind 
of economy of learning, with which none but these 
adepts are acquainted ; and to make a little go far, 
by a mode of setting it off, is one of those perfec-f 
tions on which we value ourselves the most in this 
our select society. The imposing manner in which 
we announce our publications, the pompous stage 
on which they are reared, by the mechanical helps 
of printing, paper, and engraving ; our flourished 
title-pages, comely portraits, and the procession of 
initials that march before our names ; all help to dis- 
tinguish our productions from vulgar performances, 
and to enable one of our eighteen penny pamphlets 
to wrestle with imperial quartos, and eclipse the la- 
bours of half a life.' " 
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Non est Romano cviquam locus hiCf vH regnat 
JProtogenes aUquis, vd DipkiluSi out Erimanthus. 

JUV. SAT. lu. 109. 
Where artifice, pretence, and mockery reign» 
jSouud sterlii^ merit seeks for room in vain. 

-** I FEAR, Sir," continued Eugenio, turning to- 
wards Mr. Barville, '* that this discourse on author- 
ship will interest you but little; it presses, indeed, 
rather forcibly upon my mind, as having wrought 
a change in my condition, and disabused me of a 
very material error : we are too liable to suppose 
our own feelings in the breasts of other men, with- 
-out regard to difference of circumstances." " Your 
remark is generally good," returned Mr. Barville, 
*^ but it does not fipply* Little as I know of learn- 
ing, I know yet less of learned, men. How chi- 
canery can find a place in the province of literature, 
I am at a loss to imagine. The skill of the moderns 
in mechanical improvements has not yet risen to 
the invention of false understandings, unless false 
legs may be so called; and I have never yet heard 
4>f the brain's being out of joint, but in a metaphor. 
I am therefore curious to be informed what means 
men have devised to impose upon one another in a 
point in which no artificial aid will avail us, and 
where the appeal is so easy and direct to clear and 
imequivocal testimonies." 

" My dear Sir," replied Eugenio, " this appeal 
is only open to the clear-sighted and impartial : it 
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argues no mean capacity to estimate the abilities of 
other men. The mass of mankind, though right in 
their abstract judgement of things, are perpetually 
wrong in their application of this judgement to per- 
sons. Here its purity is destroyed by associations, 
which mix in its decisions, and debase its value. 
The common opinion waits upon the efforts of a few 
superior wits, who march before to cut down the 
barriers, that the muddy stream may escape^ and 
clarify itself in its course. I agree, then, that in 
regard even to persons, give the public mind but 
time enough, and its opinions will be gradually 
depurated ; but unfortunately this process of fining 
is so slowly performed, that it is odds but in the 
mean time success has crowned the impoeture. 
But to proceed with the group of characters to 
which ray friend was beginning to introduce me. 

" * There is Dr. , of the scholar's depart- 
ment,' continued my communicative friend, * aTe- 
nerable linguist, commentator, and scholiast: if 
your bent be towards languages, I do not knoiw 
what better model I can lay before you. The doc-r 
tor was whipped through a public school to a very 
little purpose : it was not till he had been a twelve- 
month at college that those fine obliquities of his 
genius began to expand, and, taking a thousand 
slant and cross directions, to graze the confines of 
many of those remote provinces of scholarship, 
where few of our hardest academicians have dared 
to venture. Impelled by a generous love of dis- 
tinction, and rightly judging that, in the ordinary 
paths of literature, to acquire fame he must pene- 
trate further and persevere longer than suited the 
reach of his understanding or his powers of ^pli- 
cation, he struck out at once into those roads 
where few were disposed to ioWoiv Vum^^s^A^loavtiig 
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commoD minds to grapple with common difficulties, 
set out upon those great and gigantic pursuits only 
to embark in which is greater glory than to carry a 
common undertaking to its accomplishment/ These 
last words suited very much the complexion of my 
mind: and I had begun to feel a predilection for this 
gallant course of study, when my friend proceeded 
thus to undeceive me, by finishing his portrait. 

" * It is with learning/ continued he, ' as it is 
with travelling. We are tired of accounts of Italy 
and Greece, and look with much greater admiration 
on him who tells us he has killed a lion or a lynx 
in Africa, or feasted with Kamtschadales on the fat 
of dogs, than on one who brings back from classic 
regions fresh accessions to the literature of his 
country, and a taste inspired by the chastest models 
of Athens and of Rome. The same gaping princi* 
pie of ignorant wonder leads us to contemplate with 
awe the merest smattering in Hebrew, Arabic, or 
the Gothic languages of Northern Europe ; while 
the Greek and Latin will scarcely push our fame 
beyond the walls of the university, or raise our 
ibrtunes above a Welsh curacy. The learned gen- 
tleman in question knew very well how to avail 
himself of this propensity of the species towards 
the uncommon rather than the usetul ; and at the 
saxne time that he suffered no pursuits but what 
were extraordinary to engage him, he took care to 
3ose no time by proceeding a step further in any one 
of these pursuits than was necessary to impose 
upon mankind. Thus he is generally understood 
to be consummate in the Coptic and Chaldee, and 
is supposed at this moment to be very busy with 
the Turkish and Tartarian ; though it is well known 
to us who are in the secret, he would be puzzled to 
«sk bis way m any place out of liis Ma^Q^t^ ^ \X\\^^ 
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kingdoms. He has always, however, a kind of 
Lingua Franca ready at command, with which he 
assists certain authors of our fraternity, who under- 
take to elucidate ancient customs and manners by 
the help of the analogies of language; likewise those 
who endeavour to account for the first peopling of 
countries by verbal coincidences; and all those 
travellers who describe more than they have seen^ 
As all this, however, was playing a very deep game, 
and as one or two ventures had been a little unlucky 
for him, he determined to make haste to profit by 
his reputation; and about two noonthsago espousea 
the daughter of a capital grocer, whose heart he 
had gained by interpreting the Chinese charac- 
ters on a chest of Souchong. I am informed, 
however^ that the grocers daughter is a match for 
him with only one language^ and will fairly out- 
talk him at the end of a long day/ '* The disgust 
which this picture excited in my mind was ^suf' 
ficiently explained in my looks ; and my instructor 
waited for no other answer, but thus proceeded— 

*' ' Another of my intimate acquaintance supports 
a very high degree of credit at a much cheaper 
rate, and is thought to have made the best bar" 
gain with fame of any of our fraternity. His great 
talent lies in the art of preserving a most politic 
and pregnant silence* In exchange, however, he 
is profuse in nods, bows, smiles, contortions of 
feature, and shakes of the head. He is supposed 
to be very profound in the mathematics ^ and as 
this is not a verbose species of knowledge, and 
cannot easily be displayed in conversation, the 
world is content without any other proofs than the 
testimonies afforded by those who are interested in 
propagating the belief of his abilities. 

<> * As the nods and gesticulations of this man 
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have a sort of oracular equivocality, every one sup^ 
poses the decision in his own favour. He is, there- 
fore, an acceptable guest at a great many good ta- 
bles ; and as his particular employment is thought 
to impart great force to the judgement, every one 
is proud of his acquiescence, and regards it as an 
omen of victory in whatever dispute he happens to 
be engaged. Thus he not only dines every day 
for nothing, but with less interruption than any of 
tlie company. Suspect me not. Sir, of insinuating 
that your abilities are so low in themselves as to 
need either pretence or disguise ; but, believe me, 
whatever they are, the fame of them may be pro- 
digiously enhanced by this- negative chicane, if 
conducted with address.' 

** I replied, that silence was not ill accommodated 
to my talents or turn of mind ; but that I was so 
unpractised in imposition, that I despaired of suc- 
ceeding, even where my only task was to hold my 
tongue. This was not enough to discourage my 
friend from proceeding with his list, after having 
assured me that these were the prejudices of a 
^reen author, whom the logic of hunger had not 
taught to conclude, that the world must, after all, 
1)6 treated in its own way. 

" * Voltaire says of Gassendi, // avoit moins de ?"^- 
^lUation que Descartes, parce qu*il etoit plus raisonna' 
hie ; and the truth of this remark was well under- 
stood by a young gentleman of my acquaintance, 
i¥ho, being determined to raise a reputation on a 
-very slender foundation, saw no way so good, of con- 
ciliating the praise of mankind, as by contradicting 
them as roundly as possible. On whatever subject 
- this gentleman's thoughts are exercised, he is sure to 
turn up something that nobody has dreamed of be- 
fore ; and where he cannot persuade by the inge- 

VOL. XXXVI. o 
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nuity of liis argument, he never fails to surprise by 
the hardiness of his assertions. He affects in every 
thing a gout de travers ; and the zeai of opposition 
has carried him to an incredible pitch of absurdity 
in the points of dress and deportment. To avoid 
the imputation of thinking like other men, he stops 
at no profanation in principle, or solecism in taste. 
He commends Dr. P y for his religious argu- 
ments, as much as he condemns his philosophical 
researches ; and is much offended at the preference 
bestowed on the theories of Newton above those 
of Descartes and Buffon. He pretends to great 
depth in the occult sciences, and praises them 
chiefly for the certainty they afford, and their supe- 
rior precision to the deductions of mathematics. 
He accordingly affects to be greatly enamoured of 
the sciences of physiognomy, demonology, and 
astrology, where it is not easy to dispute the ground 
with him, and where ignorance finds a refuge from 
the weapons of logic, and escapes like the cuttle-fish 
by muddying the stream through which it glides* 
By these means, this gentleman has succeeded ii» 
raising a curiosity about his productions, which pre-* 
pares them an universal reception, and has turned^ 
them very much to his profit. He is now engaged 
in writing an apology for polytheism, with a hymn 
to Jupiter Olympus, who, it is supposed, will reward 
him by descending again in a shower of gold. 

" * Another knight of this our venerable order has 
adopted a plan of proceeding remarkable for the in- 
genuity of its conception, no less than the ease and 
certainty of its execution. He observed, that the 
general did not fight like the soldier, and yet en- 
grossed all the honour of the day ; and that the 
master-mason, and the owner of the mill, and not 
those who actually performed the labour, were tlie 
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principal gainers in their several crafts. It was his 
ambition to introduce a like disposition of things 
into the provinces of literature, and to bring it under 
those laws of exchange and profit, to which all 
things should bend in a commercial country. To 
get his work done cheaply, it was his first care to 
search out obscure wits, whom the urgency of their 
afiairs rendered happy to find any market for their 
labours ; youthful geniuses, who knew not as yet 
the value of their productions, or those timid spirits, 
who, not daring to execute their own conceptions, 
require a task-master to prompt their efforts and 
accredit their productions. The success which has 
attended this gentleman's career has been equal to 
the dexterity of his conduct ; while the real founder 
of his prosperity has often, like the lamp to which 
Anaxagoras compared himself, been on the eve of 
perishing for want of oil. 

^^ ^ As he is not unaware of the disproportion that 
would manifest itself between his discourse and his 
publications, he maintains an inflexible taciturnity 
on every question which might hazard the credit of 
his understanding ; and, by a master-piece of ad- 
dress, has imposed this political conduct upon the 
world for the natural result of a simple and unambi- 
tious mind. A negligence of dress and deportment, 
- and a general nonchalance of behaviour, contribute 
not a little to favour the imposture ; for when we 
once are become enthusiasts in behalf of a man's 
virtues or abilities, his character rather casts lustre 
upon his foibles, than his foibles reproach upon his 
character ; and we accept the excuse which Milton 
has suggested in the following passage — Mens quasi 
grandior facta in tantis corporis angtistiis dijffktUter 
agitans se, minus habilis est ad exquisitiores saluta^- 
. tionum gesticulation's.' 

o2 
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*^ Yon are surprised, perhaps," said Eugenio^ 
^< that I remember so well the greatest part of this 
lecture ; but the truth is, that it interested me in 
more than common degree, and occupied mj 
thoughts night and day for some time after ; not to 
mention some memorandums which I made on my 
return to nay chamber. I could not help remarking, 
fiowever, at the time,** continued Eugenio, " that it 
was a little extraordinary for a gentleman who bad 
^iven proofs, in the course of the conversation, of 
respectable abilities, to mix in so low a conspiracy, 
and demean himself by the adoption of such illiberal 
arts. ' It is true,' he replied, ' I am not so destitute 
of real claims as some of those to whose characters 
I have introduced you ; but as I was full as desti- 
tute of money, I considered that the returns would 
be too slow for my necessities if I employed my ta- 
lents in the service of mankind. Men do not read 
out of gratitude towards the author, but from inte- 
rest in his work: they speak well of a man, if they 
speak of him at all, who writes for their improve- 
ment ; but they do not read his book the more on 
that account. We must consult, therefore, the me- 
thods by which this interest is to be excited ; and as 
men are more alive to abuse than they are to kind- 
ness, an author will do well to practise upon them 
in this rough manner, if he hope to draw advantage 
out of them. 1 will frankly own to you, I bring ra- 
ther too much feeling and nicety into the business 
for the particular department of authorship which I 
<have chosen, and do not entirely possess those rigid 
nerves, those cornea Jlbra, which are so necessary 
to form the great man. The gentleman under whom 
I have studied in this School of scurrility is happy in 
a most classical obduracy of mind. He includes 
jn his black list the innocent, the generous, the 
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dignified, and the brave ; and, to pay his lodgings 
for a month, will hang them all up together in a 
string of doggrel rhymes. 

** * Our time,' continued he, ' will not permit me 
to go more at length into my present subject : iu" 
deed, you give me but small encouragement to pro- 
ceed, as I see in you little or no disposition to be- 
come one among our worthies. Believe me, how- 
ever, on the credit of no mean experience, that nei- 
ther learning nor talents will avail where address and 
management are wanting. Whatever is the subject 
of much competition, will necessarily accumulate 
round itself much deception and imposture ; it is 
the nature of all human things ; and while every one 
is practising his arts about him, he imposes upon 
himself egregiously who dreams of gainmghis dues 
from mankind without some degree of imposition on 
his own part. All the world are so exalted on stilts, 
that a giant becomes a dwarf without them. A part 
of your youth, as well as my own, has been spent 
in the groves of the Academy ; but your habits of 
seclusion were such, as to let you but little into the 
history of the different characters around you. Had 
your observation been greater, you would have seen 
that not even the Muses' seat was secure from these 
sort of profanations, and that the hallowed river, 
even at its source, is not entirely pure from stains 
and corruptions. You have there, as every where, 
a great deal of affectation without learning, and but 
litUe learning without affectation. ' 

^ * I used to see with sorrow, for I once had a 

Patriotic love of literature, men of real erudition, 
y striving to appear more knowing than they were, 
and to draw more than their share of attention, out- 
rage the dignity of their talents, by contracting a dis- 
tortion gi' manlier, which, wMe it Vkay& ^ca^xiAsi^'L^^ 
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plain men, bas passed with their jovenfle admirers 
for the genuine characteristic of genius, and the ec- 
centric produce of uncommon ability. You have 
there the loose-stocking hero, who claims to be an 
extraordinary wit, by n^lecting the ordinary duties 
and decencies of life, and who gains additional ad- 
miration by a beggarly indecorum of dress and de- 
portment. There are some who find their account 
in the affectation of roughness and inurbanity of be- 
haviour ; some enhance their credit by stammering ; 
some squint themselves into reputation : and some 
manage to raise a literary, on the ruins of their moral 
fame. Many impose by silence, many by volubility 
of tongue ; some by an habitual sneer, and others 
by an unremitting frown. So true is the remark of 
Rochefoucault, II y a certains defauts qui hUn mis 
en ceuvre brillent plus que la vertu mime, 

*' ' There are a body of authors, of whom I have 
not yet taken notice, because they are viewed by 
our fraternity with that kind of jealousy and indig-- 
nation with which the poorer sort regard the in- 
ventors of those machines which are calculated to 
abridge employment — I mean the literary manufac- 
turers. Late years have brought their engines to 
great perfection ; insomuch that a good workman, 
if furnished with the raw materials from a rhyming 
dictionary, may compose two or three hundred lines 
a day. Scit tendere versum — non secus ac si octdo 
ruhricam dirigat uno. It is curious to enter the 
apartment of one of these mechanical poets, and 
view it strewed with heaps of half-lines from Pope, 
Dryden, &c. which are joined together in a mo- 
ment, like conjuration, with ccesuras between them 
to keep the peace, that never fail to fall, like smiths' 
hammers, exactly in the same place.' 

'* Here my kind instructor agmn consulted his- 
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watch ; and finding it time to depart, took an oblig* 
ing leave of me, with a promise of assistance and 
advice upon all occasions. I turned myself home- 
wards, with a bosom dismantled of all its towering 
hopes, and abandoned to disappointment and re- 
morse, its usual assailants.^' 
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Virgimum cogUOf Virgimum video, Virgirdumjam vanis imaging. 
bus, recentUms tamen, audio, alloquor, teneo, plin. epist. 

I contemplate Eugenio, I see £ugenio; in my vdn but vivid 
imagination, I hear, I hold, I converse wltli Eugenio. 

" M¥ mind," continued Eugenio, " which before 
this conversation had already begun to despond, felt 
the full force of its disquietude return at these un- 
welcome instructions. I viewed the scene which my 
friend had presented to me as a wide and desolated 
forest, in which all the straight and towering tim- 
ber, the venerable pride of the place, had fallen, 
and none but a kind of literary pollards remained, 
sending from their penurious tops a paltry growth ' 
of iitUe branches, short in their duration, feeble in 
their texture, and servile in their uses* The repug- 
nance to my employment, which followed from this 
change in my sentiments, doubled its difficulty, and 
made it truly laborious ; and in the same proportion 
thenecessity of application and confinement was in- 
creased, till my health began to feel the effects of 
this perpet^ual conflict. 
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** Ai the progress of my indisposition was verj 
gradual, I attended but little to its first approaches, 
till at length it attacked rne with such violence, that 
I was one morning unable to rise from my bed, af- 
ter a night of painful application. My fever, which 
was of a nervous kind, entrenched so much upon mj 
understanding, that I became totally useless to my 
employer ; and, for the three weeks following, my 
life was considered as in imminent danger. My em- 
ployer, who saw his chance of compensation lessen- 
ing in proportion to the length and danger of my 
disorder, grew proportionably less solicitous about 
my treatment, and I was turned over to an apothe- 
cary and an old woman, who, between them, were 
conducting me very fast to my dissolution. At the 
end of fourteen days my senses had almost aban- 
doned me, and I became pretty much unconscious 
of what was passing around me. This dereliction of 
mind lasted but a short time ; and my surprise was 
not little, when I regained my faculties, to find a 
very officious attendance at my bedside, and eveiy 
convenience and solace which my situation requir- 
ed. I was now visited by a physician, whose me- 
thods of treatment succeeded beyond expectation; 
and in a few days I felt myself much advanced, in 
my recovery. 

^^ As soon as my thoughts began to return to the 
objects of this existence, after having been some time 
absorbed in the contemplation of another, my pride» 
my gratitude, and my curiosity, were all interested 
in discovering the humane quarter whence these 
silent benefits had flowed. I could collect nothing, 
however, towards the explanation of this mystery 
from any body that attended me, though I could ob« 
serve tl^t my kind host afiected an air of conscious- 
ness, as if he wished the suspicion to fall upon him- 
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self. I was now, however, too well read in mankind 
to be the dupe of such a finesse; and, as my blind 
sensibilities had no where else to fasten, I felt my- 
self strongly disposed to see in my physician my 
only friend and benefactor. This persuasion operat- 
ed so strongly upon my feelings, that I could not 
forbear seizing an opportunity of confessing my 
suspicions to him, and entreating him, if they were 
erroneous, to draw aside the veil that hid from me 
to whom those unappropriated feelings 'belonged^ 
which so agitated my bosom. 

*^ This gentleman, it so happened, had too ho- 
nourable a mind to give a tacit encouragement to 
a belief which conferred upon him the credit of an 
action unowned by the delicacy of its real author. 
He assured me he had no claim to my acknow- 
ledgements, except as the agent of another, whose 
silent charities stole abroad like dews under the 
«hade of night, and who had laid upon him such 
iojunctions of secresy, as he could not in honour 
disregard, however painful it was to be dumb on 
«uch an occasion. I was constrained, therefore, 
to suffer ihe mystery to remain, after my thoughts 
were fatigued by a thousand vain e£Ports to find 
some clue for its detection. I am truly ashamed 
to confess, that at that time pride had as large a 
vshare in the disappointment as gratitude; and I felt 
in3rself shocked at the consideration that I had owed 
my preservation to any hands but my own. But 
how mean and unmanly is that pride which is at 
variance with the noblest feelings that the bosom 
can entertain! that makes of the mind a desolate 
insulated solitude, where no harbour is open to the 
commerce of benevolence, or medium afforded to 
^he precious produce of humanity, 

^' The anxieties and mortifications of life Arc 
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thorns whereon science rarely builds her ne»t. The 
very name of a book raised painful ideas in ray 
inind; and my intellect not having yet recovered 
its original tone, I forbore to push it beyond its 
Strength, for fear of occasioning a relapse. In the 
mean time, the care that was taken of me^ and the 
assiduity with which I was attended, kept me still 
in an anxious perplexity in respect to the source of 
these humanities. One day, as I was leaning. out 
of my window for the sake of the air, a lady walked 
out of the shop below, and, having proceeded a few 
Steps, was stopped by an elderly gentleman^ who 
engaged her in conversation exactly under me, and 
whom I soon perceived to be the physician by whom 
I had been attended. Though the circumstances 
pf this meeting were sufficient to rouse all my curi- 
osity, yet a feeling of common delicacy was n>rcing 
xne to retreat, when I heard my name pronounced 
by a voice that seemed to sympathize with my suf- 
ferings, and which was surely the sweetest that ever 
came from the lips of woman. I could no longer 
resist; and, listening attentively, I distinguished the- 
following sentence, pronounced by the same lips 
from which my name had issued — ' Well, Sir, as 
you tell me he is a young man of merit, I am doubly 
happy in having contributed to restore him to his 
friends and to society.' What followed was in so 
low a tone of voice, that I could hear nothing that 
lyas said. As she took leave, however, of the doc- 
tor, she accidentally cast a look at the window 
where I was. I thought her concern in my recovery 
made her regard me with an unusual attention; and 
her beauty was such as to rivet mine, in spite of 
my shame and my pride. The eloquence of her 
large blue eyes, and a complacent sympathy in her 
expression that almost bordered upon a smile, the 
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graces of lier shape, and the dignity of her deport- 
ment, all added to the conviction with which I was 
now impressed, that to this sweet person I had 
owed my recovery, made me forget that I ought to 
have felt confusion at the act in which I was de- 
tected. My debt of gratitude seemed to have grown 
much larger since I had discovered to whom it was 
owing; and my eyes were fastened upon her as 
long as she remained in sight, while the tears 
streamed down my face, as if I was to lose her for 
ever. What were my feelings the remainder of that 
day it is needless to represent to you: they were 
such as kept the image of this excellent woman 
constantly present to my mind, aiid set my thoughts 
a- roving over a thousand visionary prospects. As 
I could not rest till I had given some vent to my 
sensibilities, I succeeded, after many failures, in 
finishing the following letter, which the man who 
attended the shop, and who knew her abode, con- 
veyed to her the next morning. — 

" * MADAM, 

" < It is in vain that, anxious to distribute 
your bounties unseen, you desire to imitate the 
great Dispenser of all things: such perfection of 
virtue is denied you in a place where such good- 
ness is too rare to escape observation. I have seen 
you ; and had I seen Virtue herself embodied, she 
could not have taken a form more becoming her 
excellence. This is not gallantry; for how should 
I hope to please a person who so studiously shrinks 
from applause, by common-place eulogy? But 
tkisi Madam, is the tribute of a man that knows not 
how to flatter, and whose fortunes are too humble, 
were he so disposed^ to give his flattery e£Pect. la 
oae oespect, however, to remam unseen may be 
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jour greatest charity: for, be assured, that such 
benevolence, so set off, can be contemplated by 
none with impunity. I regard myself, indeed, as 
safe, in an adoration which excludes passion, and 
an awe that checks presumption; safe in the habit 
of considering myself as too much the outcast of 
Fortune to cherish any views towards your delight- 
ful sex. Thus fortified by my insignificancy, I 
dare ask to be permitted to pour at your feet the 
effusions of the most grate&il of hearts; to meet 
again those gentle looks; and kiss, were it not too 
high a favour, the hand that has raised me from 
the bed of sickness and sorrow." 

<* Three or four days of anxious expectation suc- 
ceeded, without .any notice being taken of my letter. 
During this interval, ray mind was a prey to the 
most tormenting doubts: in a word, I felt like a 
proud man that fears he has been .officious. At 
length, however, I received a note from my bene£EU> 
tress, desiring me to be in the Park at a certain hour 
on the following day — a day which I could wish to 
forget for ever, as the date of that melancholy with 
which my mind has ever since been overcast, and, 
what is infinitely more lamentable, of the remediless 
decay of the greatest mind that ever inhabited a fe- 
male form, and of the fairest form that ever doubled 
the charms of an accomplished mind. Alas, Sir ! 
how shall I describe to you my sensations — I may 
say sufferings — when I saw her coming towards me 
at the place appointed! My knees tottered under 
me, as if they carried an unusual weight, and I was 
ready to tumble at every step ; till at length my 
feelings overcame my strength, and I fairly sunk 
down upon a bench in a most unmanly trepidation. 
She approached me as I sat, acid «^^m^d ^\i ^\x%qI 
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charged with some gracious message. At length I 
summoned my fortitude, and advanced, tremblings 
towards her. She stretched out her fair hand to 
me, with a frankness that enchanted me, and gave 
me at the same time that confidence of which I 
stood so much in need. It is impossible to detail 
the conversation which passed; it was such as 
raised my admiration at her understanding, as much 
as it had already been raised by her sweetness and 
generosity of mind. She left me, with an injunction 
to call upon her the next morning — an appoint- 
ment I was punctual in observing. I found her in 
her study, with a book before her, in which she 
seemed to be making memorandums of her boun- 
ties, while the angel was registering them in hea- 
ven. As I approached her, she took off her large 
mellow eyes, yet glistening with the dews of cha- 
rity, and fixed on me such an affectionate regard, 
that that moment repaid me for all the pains I had 
hitherto endured. 

" * This, Sir,* said she, bidding me sit down by 
her side, ' is the way in which I amuse myself dur- 
ing the absence of my husband. I have more mo- 
ney than I can spend upon myself, by reason of 
the little satisfaction I receive in the pleasures 
which money can purchase. You perceive, there- 
fore, that I can appropriate to myself but little 
credit for these bounties, as the sacrifice they de- 
mand from me is so small. My compassion, too, 
you may, perhaps, consider as of a contracted sort; 
for I confess to you, that the calls of loud and cla- 
morous misfortune do but little excite it — the shal- 
lowest streams murmur most in their course. I am 
in the habit of searching only for that peculiar 
wretchedness which courts concealment, and flows 
in a deep and silent channel throMgVi xVv^ n^^ ^^ 
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misery. The fruit of this employipent has been 
a constant serenity and cheerfulness of mind, un- 
der circumstances which, in the opinion of the 
world, must necessarily disturb my tranquillity^ 
Aly husband lives from me the greatest part of the 
year, and, the world says, is false to tne : but I 
take no pains to inquire into his conduct, having 
enough to do to preserve my own from contamin- 
ation.' 

'^ How it was, I cannot tell, but I felt it no mor- 
tification to be informed that she was married : I 
had never raised my hopes to an union with her ; 
and singular though it may seem, in the whole 
course of our friendship nothing of the vulgar pas- 
sion ever mixed with my affection for this best of 
women. Unriddle, me. Sir, if you can, for you pro- 
bably are more read in these subjects than myself, 
how is it that, in our connexions ^lih the sex, we 
sometimes feel too much admiration for love, and 
too much obligation for intimacy, at the same time 
that our zeal and devotion transcend even common 
love, prepare the mind for greater Sacrifices, and 
carry it to a higher pitch of enthusiasm ? 

" Something like this. Sir, was my attachment to 
this adorable person : but alas ! Sir, in what terms 
sufficiently chaste and sanctified shall I confess to 
you, that such was not the temper of her own re- 
gards ; our affections are always mellowed towards 
those whom we have greatly obliged ; and the pity 
with which we view the children of misfortune, is 
very apt, ere we are conscious of the change, to 
soften into love. Indeed, Sir, if you have escaped 
the misery of beholding it, believe me, it is the most 
painful of all human sights, to contemplate the de- 
cay of a great and ornamented mind — to behold it 
the Innocent prey of a hopeless passion — to see it 
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defoliated and withered, just as it had accomplished 
its growth. Such an affecting sight was I destined 
to behold in my dear benefactress, with the addi« 
tional sorrow inspired by the reflection, that, in 
saving me she lost herself, and that my very exist-* 
ence is implicated in the destruction of the fairest 
and best of women. 

*^ In such circumstances. Sir, what are my hopes 
of happiness on this side of the grave ? My very 
life is a reproach to me; and with my breath I 
draw in an accumulation of that debt which is 
poorly paid in sighs to her memory. By the de- 
cay of her mind, suppose not that I mean any vi- 
tiation of sentiment, or impoverishments of prin- 
eiple^ much less any stain upon that virtue which 
passed immaculate with her to the grave, and was 
pure enough for an angel to own, after all that was 
mortal about her had perished. But such were the 
effects of her fatal passion, that I was doomed to 
see all her energies of soul — even her alacrity in 
the service of humanity, droop ; her spirits lan- 
guish ; and the sceptre drop from that mind, where 
reason and compassion had reigned together. Alas ! 
Sir, do tell me, how I shall ever discharge such a 
debt as this, unless by dying a martyr, like her, 
which is surely an improbable event, to the merci-* 
less effects of a fruitless passion^ 

'^ I shall spare both mypelf and you, by avoiding 
a detail of this unhappy attachment, which, taking 
place in a mind too unsuspicious of its growth, and 
too innocent to regard itself with distrust, attained 
insensibly to such strength, that no force could 
withstand it, or even moderate its violence. It lay 
a long time concealed in the deep sanctuary of her 
bosom, till an event happened, which dtev7 ^&\d& 
the veij^ and displayed the secret tmu\)[i^\:^^i&^^ 

p2 
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had wrought. We were one day on the road at a 
late hour, when two highwajrmen stopped tiie car- 
riage ; one of whom putting his pistol brutally to 
the cheek of my companion, I was unable to re- 
strain my indignation, and wresting it with yio- 
lence from his hand, brought him to the ground 
with the butt end. At the same moment a bullet 
from the other grazed my temple, whom, however, 
I managed to treat as I had done his comrade, and 
in the end secured them both. 

** On my return to the carriage, I found the 
dear lady so ill, that it was necessaiy to stop at the 
next inn we came to for rest and refreshment. Her 
gentle spirits had been so agitated during the en- 
counter, that she was some time in recovering her 
faculties. In her delirium, she insisted that I was 
shot through the heart, and held her handkerchief 
to my breast to stop the blood which her distorted 
fancy represented as flowing in torrents. As her 
reason at this moment had deserted its post, her 
passion had nothing to oppose it. From time to 
time she flung her arms round my neck, and im- 
printed kisses on my cheek ; then recovering her- 
self, put her handkerchief again to my supposed 
wound, and cast her eyes up to heaven, streaming 
with tears. It is my firm persuasion, however, that 
not one thought which saints might blush to ac- 
knowledge, found its way into that spotless mind : 
and I may safely say, that these blandishments had 
no other effect upon me, than to distract my soul 
with the cruellest presages. In the state in which 
she was, it was necessary to rest at the inn : and, 
as her servant informed me, she did nothing but 
talk in her sleep of Eugenio all the night long, and 
call for fresh handkerchiefs to stop his bleeding 
wound. AlaS) Sir^ I am almost iet«\^t.ed to wish 
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that it had really been a bleeding wound, and that 
that night had been my last; but I was unhappily 
preserved to feel a deeper wound than any bullet 
could have inflicted. Happy had it been for me, 
had th^ chances of battles in which I have since 
been engaged, released me from my melancholy 
existence! 

" The next morning this best of women had 
recovered her usual serenity, aiid fortunately re- 
tained but a faint reeollection of the transactions 
of the preceding evening. From this moment I 
marked the gradual waste of her spirits and under •• 
standing: but the expression of humanity had given 
)ier unperishing graces; and though in a few months 
pothing wa$ left but the shadow of that beauty 
which was made to rob princes of their rest, yet 
enough of her pative loveliness remf^ned to mani- 
fest that it was a decay without degeneracy, and 
that her virtue, though inactive for a while, wa» 
waiting in dormant suspense the summons to a 
more suitable existence. Meanwhile the breath 
of scandal, which tainted her reputation, gave her 
not a minute's sorrow, and she repined, for their 
own sakes, iit the malignities of her sex. Confu-* 
sion to that outrageous virtue, that can feast, like 
savages, on the very blood of the fallen ! As to 
myself, it has ever been my opinion, that want of 
charity is the greatest heresy, and that the infirmi* 
ties of the sex are above their severities." 
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Non ego te tneis 



Chartis inomatum silebo, 
Totve tuos patiar labores 
Impune, Lolli, carpere lividas 
Obktdones, hor. car. rv. 9, S(?« 

Ah ! never shall thy modest fame 
In silence sink without a name: 
While I can writer while I can feel, 
The tomb shall not thy worth conceal; 
Nor shall the livid hand of death 
Steal, unreveng'd, thy gentle breath. 

" As soon," continued Eugenio, " as my eyes were 
opened to the full extent of the danger into which 
we had incautiously plunged ourselves, I was de- 
termined to exert every power that was left me to 
avert the malevolence of our stars. As I had just 
received from home a bad account of my mother's 
health, I embraced this occasion of making a visit 
to my parents. I shall not speedily forget the 
sensations with which my bosom was filled, upon 
my father's observing the many new lines which 
marked a new history in my countenance. In 
truth, he saw enough in my manner and deport- 
ment to convince him, that the brilliant career, in 
the prospect of which his imagination had indulged, 
had not yet been entered upon. In the mean time, 
sorrows were coming fast upon me from another 
quarter. The following letter was the last I ever 
received from that hand y^VvicYv x«a%^% xm&^x'j ivo 
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more from its bed of sickness, but waits in the 
grave till it is called up to receive a recompense 
above, for its unrewarded charities on earth. 

" ^ Let not my best of friend's feel a moment's 
sadness on my account. All my suffering is over ; 
there is now no struggle, no conflict in my bosom. 
My spirits are suddenly become wonderfully tran- 
quil — and I know not how : I do not even lament 
my situation — and I know not why : it is not cer- 
tainly because any new prospects within the barrier 
of the grave are opening themselves to my mind. 
One thing, however, my dear youth, I feel it neces- 
sary to insist upon, for our mutual repose — and that 
IS, that we meet no more in this mortal state. May 
your passage through life be as smooth as my depar- 
ture out of it ! and let your sorrow for me be solaced 
in the reflection, that I am snatched from no enjoy- 
ments for which I could wish to remain ; and that as 
to thy society, which is a pleasure, indeed, I am 
going to the only place where I can have that with 
innocence and irreproach. Fare thee well !' 

« 

" You must, no doubt, Sir, feel it time to have 
your attention diverted from this dismal picture — 
but to what objects more cheerful can I direct it ? 
In my short acquaintance with life, I have met 
with nothing that has raised in me much enjoy- 
ment. If I succeed in rendering myself, by the 
aid of a religious philosophy, independent of what 
used to raise pain in my bosom, I shall think that I 
have pretty well filled up the measure of my allot- 
ment here. Birth, nature, and education, as you 
perceive, all marked me out for a man of melancholy. 
Our minds are a kind of musical m&U\xav€<Ci\.'&^ vev 
which there is something in the quaWl^ o^ \)cvfcvt 
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sounds that originally adapts them to grave or merry 
airs, and which, if you strain them from their native 
bias, will often turn grief into burlesque, and falsify 
merriment with involuntary touches of sorrow. 

<' I had been about a fortnight at home, when a 
young gentleman took a lodging at a quarter of a 
mile distance from our cottage, in order to pursue 
the diversion of shooting, an exercise in which he 
took great delight, and for which the country about 
us has been much celebrated^ It happened, that in 
two or three days af^er his arrival, in his search 
after game, accident brought him within our little 
territory. Our family was assembled together in an 
arbour at the end of the orchard, where my sister 
was reading to us, when this young gentleman came 
close up to the place where we were sitting. As 
soon as he perceived us, he seemed a little surprised; 
but, recovering himself, approached my father wiUi 
an air of polite concern, and expressed himself 
sorry for the interruption his frequent firing must 
have occasioned us. He then put the game which 
he had killed into his servant's hands, and begged 
to be permitted to send them to our house* 

" My father, with whom it was- » point of honour 
never to be outdone in good-natured offices, insisted 
so much on his walking home with us, and partaking 
of some refreshment, that he could not help accept-' 
ing his invitation. I thought, as he walked beside 
my mother^ I never saw a manlier figure than that 
of the young stranger. His limbs were large, but 
not ponderous, and adjusted to the nicest propor^ 
tions. A complacency and sweetness of counte-* 
nance mingled itself with a boldness of expression, 
that bespoke him at once brave and compassionate^ 
His forehead and all his features were large, witb- 
out being coarse : his nose aq|Va\\tv^\ V\& «^]«ik V\»«el> 
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and full of fire; his mouth wide, but set well in its 
place, and full of intelligence when he smiled. His 
manners were perfectly open and assured ; his con-*- 
fidence seemed to spring frop good intention, and 
his vivacity from good-nature ; while his sense pre* 
vented this good intention from being mistaken, 
and his sensibility his good-nature from becoming 
tame and uninteresting. 

" This accidental introduction naturally led to a 
further intimacy ; and in the course of a month, my 
father began to be extremely fond of the youth ^ 
whose name was Laurens. I wish, indeed, that my 
father had been the only one of the family on whom 
this young man's attractions had made any impres- 
sion : the truth is, they had bewitched the whole 
house. My mother was enthusiastic in his praise ; 
but the effects of those attractions on the tender bo* 
som of my sister have been fatal to her health and 
her peace. In truth, my poor Sophy is a girl whom 
few can behold without interest :-— to that interest 
her subsequent sorrows have added what they have 
taken from the splendor of her charms. There 
never was a bodily machine so nicely formed to ex- 
press the movements of a delicate mind, as that 
which Sophia possesses. An exquisite slenderness 
of «hape, a fairy lightness of carriage, a subtle ele- 
gance, that steals into every act and gesture, and 
yet eludes detection : a pervasive beauty, without 
name, description, or place, but in the heart of 
the beholder ; conspire to give her the air of the 
heroine of a romance, or of one of those 

Fairie damsels met in forests wide 
By knights of Logres or of Lyones, 
Lancelot, or Peleas, or PeUenore. 

" M/ father's loftiness of sentimetil, wv^^^VveA 
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of reading that uiually took place amongst us, had 
not failed to give a certain colouring to my si&ter's 
character* With a sensibility beyond example, she 
could not hear the perpetual eulogy of brave actions, 
and the constant expression of gallant feelings, with- 
out becoming a little of the enthusiast in her fwt 
cies, and falling into some aberrations of sentiment* 
How often, when both of us were children, has she 
pat whole hours to bear me, with extravagant de- 
light) describe the different sieges in which my fa" 
ther has been concerned ; building up my fortifi- 
cations of mahogany, and converting whatever I 
could wield into bombs and mortars 1 Yet, mixed 
up with this ardour of mind, there was a severe 
sense of shame, which restrained it within its due 
limits, and in the end, indeed, turned it inwardly 
upon itself, when the anxiety of her situation made it 
operate too strongly to be moderated or subdued. 

'< A person so elegantly constituted, with an eye of 
anarchy, that refused the controul of her modesty; 
a soul on fire, that maintained an endless struggle 
with her prudence ; a body trembling to every move- 
ment of the mind ; could not fail of touching the 
heart of a young man whose countenance bespol(e 
him no stranger to the softer passions, any n^ore 
than they could save a young woman from the atr 
tractions of a youth decorated with the choices^ 
gifts of nature, and glittering with all the polish of 
cultivation. There never surely was a truer model 
of ft lover and a gentleman, than that which was dis- 
played by this young stranger. His attentions w^r^ 
so delicate, his assiduity so tender, and his whole 
deportment so m^nly, open, and engaging, that 
Sophy could not conceal her approbation, and a 
very little time was sufficient to ripen this sentiment 
into love ; and love, indeed, it was, of the truest and 
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tenderest kind that ever man inspired, and of which 
princes might envy the object. 

** I speak, Sir, in these terms of eulogy of my poor 
sister, because she is unfortunate ; for there is in mis* 
fortune something that challenges all the praise which 
is its due, and that praise which at other times it 
might be indelicate to bestow. Their intercourse 
was now arrived at such a state of maturity, that it 
was thought time to declare themselves to my father 
and mother — a service which Mi*. Laurens perform- 
ed with every appearance of honour and sincerity. 
Yet it was a circumstance not a little surprising that 
when we requested to be informed on the subject of 
hie family connexions, he begged to be excused 
from complying with this demand, reasonable as it 
was, as he had powerful motives for concealing them 
at present, which he was sure our kind opinion of 
him would not suffer us to imagine to be such as he 
was ashamed to avow. My sister was so satisfied of 
his honour, and our prejudices were so strong in his 
favour, that we could not suspect him of disingenuous 
reasons for keeping from us this essential part of his 
history. My mother, indeed, watched him from this 
time with greater oaution ; but the more he was ob* 
served, the more amiable he appeared; and nothing 
could equal the happiness he seemed to enjoy in So-> 
phia's company, but the respeot and delicacy of his 
carriage towards her. Things were in this state at 
our little cottage in the country, when the post 
brought me the following letter from London. 

" * SIR, 

.** * No man rivals me in the affections of my 
wife with impunity ; and he who has so done, and 
refuses to give me satisfaction with his sword, is a 
coward as well as a villain, Ho^ 5at ^ov^ Vw^ 
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gone with Mrs. 1 do not trouble myself with 

inquiring: it is enough for me that you have« some- 
how or other, robbed her of her peace and her health. 
That love is a poison, I never was so convinced as 
now ; for no serpent's juice could more effectually 
have destroyed the lady whom you have chosen for 
the object of your mischievous passion. If you have 
any of the feelings of a gentleman, you will not re* 

fuse to meet me at Coffee-house, on Monday, 

at twelve o'clock, to fix the time, place, and man- 
ner, in which we shall settle our difference.' 

'' As every thing in this life has its consolation, 
so is despair itself not without it, in its privilege of 
exemption from fear. I felt at that moment so Tittle 
interested by any thing that this existence could 
promise me, that I would have gladly quitted it to 
follow my benefactress. But another consideration 
startled me: my despair was bounded to the <lbjects 
of this world, and I had still ever before my eyes the 
most awful fears for eternity. My late sickness, and 
subsequent sorrows, had deepened every religious 
impression which education had made on my mind ; 
and my conscience was not now to be satisfied with 
the sophistry of the passions, and with arguments 
drawn from the unauthorized principles of a ficti- 
tious honour. But the misfortune is, that where ccm- 
science is unsatisfied, she cannot always enforce her 
claims ; and so unripe at this period was my philo- 
sophy, that all she could obtain of me was a secret 
resolution not to spill the blood of my adversary. A 
long course of years, spent in the admiration of mi- 
litary achievements, and in the nourishment of those 
captivating prejudices which the language of honour 
inspires, could not at once submit to a new yoke, 
ahbough that yoke be easy, and tiva.tbuLrdea light. 
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^* I was at the coffee-house which had been named, 
at the hour appointed. The husband of my bene- 
&ctre88 was there. He was a person of a gentle- 
manly figure, and mettlesome carriage, though there 
was something of the plebeian cast in the turn of his 
features. His eye was full of fire ; but it did not 
bum clear, as from the furnace of a fine understand- 
ing; and his manner was precipitate, without the 
▼iyacity which results from a quickness of feeling 
and comprehension. In short, he was not the man 
whom Nature had intended for her whose bed he had 
filled, whose bed he had dishonoured, and for whom 
he was going to fight with her friend that had done 
him no wrong. 1 found him much too obtuse for 
any arguments to enter his brain, or interest his sen- 
sibility, which humanity or religion could supply, 
against the crime we were going to commit : he an- 
swered them from the common-places of honour 
and character, and persisted in his first resolutions. 
It was decided that we should meet on the morrow 
evening,' in a field at the back of this gentleman's 
houad, which was situated at one of the extremities 
of the town. The whole of the preceding night I 
spent in a most unphilosophical temper of mind : 
my spirits fluctuated amidst a thousand hopes and 
fears respecting that eternity I was probably going 
to experience. I cared not a great deal for what the 
ftwora could do to my body, but I shuddered at the 
damage it might do to my soul ; and I trembled at 
tihe criminality of affording to a fellow- creature an 
opportunity of committing murder. 

*« It was by moon-light, in one of those evenings 
of autumn, when the chilling damps of the air, and 
the caducity of nature, deepen the gloom of a melan- 
choly mind, and strengthen melancholy resolutions, 
that we met at the place appointed* \ ^^ i^Q'^^> 
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bat my adversary had his surgeon and hb second* 
As I stood on the spot on which we were to engage^ 
I cast my eyes sorrowfully towards the house, and 
beheld the window of the little study in which I first 
Tisited the unhappy subject of our quarrel. At that 
instant the shutters opened, the gleaming light of a 
taper appeared in the room ; and in a moment after, 
the form of a female glided rapidly across the open- 
ing. I had no time to give way to the horrors which 
rushed into my mind at this mournful sight ; my 
adversary's sword was drawn, and any more delay 
would have looked like fear. I drew mine also ; de- 
termined, however, to act only on the defensive, 
and, if possible, to disarm my enemy. This I was 
able to effect without much difficulty, as fencing had 
been one of the favourite exercises of my youth. 

*^ Near the spot where we fought, there was a 
grove of trees, among which the wind was making 
a mournful noise, while the leaves were whirling in 
eddies about us. My adversary's weapon lay on 
the ground, and I knew that, under our present cir- 
cumstances, my superior skill might not avail me if 
he recovered it. I lelt, however, so overpowered by 
my situation, .that 1 stood still while he stooped to 
take up his sword. At that moment I thought I 
heard a thick panting among the trees : — my mind 
misgave me, and my hand lost its vigour. In the 
mean time my adversary pressed on, and passed his 
weapon through ray sword-arm. Immediately a 
violent shriek issued from' the spot where the panting 
was heard ; and suddenly the form of her on whose 
account my blood was flowing stood before us. The 
dear unhappy lady staggered into my arms, and 
could only pronounce my unfortunate name. She' 
was instantly conveyed home, and, as I afterwards 
learned, breathed her last in a few days after thi& 
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wretched interview. The physician, by whom I had 
been attended, had been sent for ; and the surgeon, 
observing my wound to bleed fast, conveyed me to 
my lodgings. Nothing can be more vain than to 
attempt a description of such feelings as were mine, 
long suiter this melancholy event. The wound in 
my arm was presently cured : but what can ever 
cure the wounds of my heart, but the physician that 
cures all — the grave ? This, Sir, is the great mis- 
fortune of my hfe : what I have suffered since, I 
count for nothing in comparison. It is this which 
has bent down my pride and my ambition, and laid 
to sleep all the fervours of my mind. It is this 
which has made me the man of melancholy which 
you see before you ; which has, as it were, stripped 
my soul of its regalia, and taken from me the com- 
mand of my powers and capacities. 

" Notwithstanding, however, the debility of my 
jmind, in the midst of these misfortunes 1 was called 
forth into a scene very different from those in which 
I had hitherto acted, and which demanded such ex- 
ertions as I had been well able to bring to it about 
two years before this event. My friend the physi- 
cian, who had always acted towards me with a kind- 
ness and generosity that could only have been in-* 
spired by that best of women, of whose charities he 
bad been the agent, brought me the news, one 
morning, of his having procured me a commission in 
one of the regiments that were then going to serve 
in Germany. I have before observed to you, that 
the impressions of my childhood have never been 
eradicated. I felt a fain| revival of the old enthu-» 
siasm, not enough to have carried me out of my 
country, had my country been any longer agreeable 
to me ; but enough to influence a man so far g<Hie 
in despair, as hardly to have a choice between life^ 
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and death, and yet so far under the dommion of an« 
cient habits, as to feel a kind of mechankad loYe to 
the soldier's profession. Before I set out on this 
new career, I had just time to take leave of my pa^ 
rents in the country, whom I found still enamour- 
ed of the young stranger whose acquaintance they 
had just made when 1 was last at home." 
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Tuqttet 6 sancUsdma Coiyux, 
Felix morte tud, neque in hunc servata doiorem. 

viEo. jBir. XI. 158. 

And thou, dear partner of his toil, repose, 
Blest in thy death, nor sav*d for weightier woes. 

^* I MAT safely assert, that no soldier ever began hii 
fortunes armed with greater intrepidity than myself, 
though I confess that this intrepidity was borrowed 
rather from the desperation than the ardour of my 
mind. The remains, however, of former impressions 
were still alive enough within me, to mount into 
some degree of enthusiasm, when surrounded by ob- 
jects of enterprise and courage, and all the spirit- 
stirring apparatus of a moving army. There is some- 
thing too, in a common participation of danger, 
which by closer drawing the knot of amity, and 
awakening the social and benevolent affections, gives 
to the spirits a sort of spring and hilarity which th6 
happiest occasions cannot always inspire. 

'* I shall not fatigue you with a history of the 
^campaigns in which I served, much less with a ge« 
neral account of this destructive war, in which so 
much of English blood was shed, and so much of 
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EngUsb valour displayed. The history of wars is 
but a dull theme, involving a number of wearisome 
repetitions, and furnishing but one mournful infer- 
ence of a general kind. It teaches us only to con- 
clude, that man can cheerfully go on to massacre 
and to plunder, without regard to the authority of 
reason or religion, in the pursuit of a vain and cri- 
minal glory, derived from the multiplied destruction 
of his fellow-creatures. Yet, while we are compel- 
led to acknowledge that war is in itself a proof of 
the corruption of our general nature, we may still 
consider it as a theatre in which the most generous 
qualities of our mind are exercised, and in which 
virtue meets with more splendid and trying oppor- 
tunities of exertion, than m the comparatively caln^ 
and equable course of common life. This remark, 
indeed, holds most in regard to the tumultuous wap<« 
fare of ancient times, in which, though carried on 
with greater national ferocity ^nd personal rancouF 
than in our days^ yet, from the looser principles oo 
which the. art was grounded, fortitude was encom- 
passed with more difficulties and perils, honour was 
provoked by loftier occasions, and compassion was 
excited by more eminent sorrows and distresses.r 
Thus the history of ancient wars creates an interest 
greatly above what we feel in modem details of the 
same nature. 

^' The business of war is now reduced to a per- 
fect science, and men go gravely and coolly to the 
bloody employment, contend without emulation, 
and slaughter without resentment. This mode of 
destroying our fellow-creatures, the delicacy and re- 
finement of the moderns has discovered to be more 
humane : but perhaps it would be difficult to prove, 
on any rational grounds, that to destroy from motives 
of interest, is less culpable than to do it^v\h\SEv^'^\e^ 
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of vengeance. But, however it may be considered 
in the light of humanity, in a view to history the 
ancient practice had considerably the advantage. 
The indecisiveness of battles, the formalities of en- 
counter/ the multitude of fortified places that retard 
the course of victory, and the intricacy and multipli- 
city of views and negociations, render the detail so 
dull and heavy, that, contradictory as it may appear, 
the most active parts of modem history are generally 
the least interesting and eventful. By the rapidity 
of ancient battles, we are so hurried along, as to lose 
the idea of their inhumanity and fatal effects : by 
the coldness and deliberation of modem warfare, we 
gain time to reflect on its deformity. By the sudden 
and mighty consequences of ancient victories, the 
attention is solemnly fixed on the progress and issue 
of every contest ; but the balance of modern suc- 
cesses generally leaves the state of things little al- 
tered, after long and destructive campaigns, and an 
unwearied perplexity of plot and negociation. 

'' But I must beg your excuse for so unnecessary 
a digression, for which, however, perhaps, you are 
to blame your own condescension, which, by inspir- 
ing me with an unusual confidence, has opened at 
once all the channels of my bosom. I have generally 
observed, that pensive and thinking minda, which 
have treasured up, through a long silence, an ac- 
cumulation of sentiments and inferences, no sooner 
are unlocked to the gentle calls of friendship, than 
all their contents are lavishly poured forth, and the 
whole reservoir is emptied as from so many sluices 
and flood-gates. 

" I need not tell you, that the campaign of 1757 
was not very glorious to the British arms. The first 
considerable action in which I partook, was very 
inauspicious. I carried a pair of colours under the 
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duke of Cumberland, when he lost the battle of Has- 
tenbeck, against the marshal d'£tr6es. Little an- 
xious about my life, and disdaining to fly, I kept my 
ground in the midst of a close body of Hanoverians, 
who made a desperate stand in the defence of my 
colours. The blood I lost from a wound I received 
in my thigh, made me tumble upon the bodies of 
those brave men who had fallen by my side ; and 
even in this condition, when death seemed inevita- 
ble, my mind ran back to that ominous incident of 
my playful years, when holding fast my mock ban- 
ner to my little bosom, I fell breathless at the back 
of my father's garden. A wound which I now re- 
ceived on the back of my head, with the stroke of a 
jsabre, rendered me perfectly insensible to all the 
horrors which passed around me ; apd, when I re- 
<*overed my faculties, I perceived that night was 
fast coming on ; that the engagement was over ; and 
that I had been left for dead on the field, amidst a 
heap of bodies, which formed a kind of rampart 
around me. My hat had so far defended me, that 
the blow on my head had only occasioned a large 
contusion, and a considerable haemorrhage, which, 
added to the loss of blood from my other wound, 
made it difficult for me to raise myself. 

" By exerting the very utmost of my little 
strength, I crept along to the distance of about a 
mile from the place where I had lain, when I heard 
amidst the gloomy silence of the night the sound of 
a horse's hoofs behind me. I had forgotten the 
plume in my hat, which was conspicuous enough to 
discover me at a considerable distance ; and the 
horseman, directed, I suppose, by this mark, came 
up with me, in a few seconds, on the gallop. He 
had a drawn sabre in his hand, from which I patiently 
expected my death, as I leaned against the trunk of 
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SL miserable pollard, in the midst of the heath. He 
accosted me in the German ; but upon my answer- 
ing in English, he told me, in my own language, that 
he was a Hanoverian captain, who had been com- 
pelled to fly with his troop, after receiving a wound 
from a musket-shot in the shoulder. He then in- 
vited me to accompany him to a light, which be 
distinguished at about a mile distance. I assured 
him, however, that I was unable to proceed any fur- 
ther, and, wishing he might repose that night in a 
safe asylum, desired to be left where I was to finish 
my existence. This humane person, however, per- 
suaded me, after many entreaties, to suffer myself 
to be raised on his horse, which carried us to the 
house where the light had been perceived. 

'' As soon as I was taken off the horse, I became 
insensible, through weakness, and was carried faint- 
ing to bed. It was morning before I came to the 
possession of my faculties, when I saw my compar 
nion and preserver sitting by my bed-side, and ex- 
pressing in his looks the tenderest concern for my 
vsituation. My wounds had been dressed, and I was 
every way so much recovered as to be able to con- 
verse with him, which as soon as he perceived, he 
took me by the hand, and addressed me thus: — ' Let 
it support you, my dear Sir, to be assured that you 
are here under the kindest and most hospitable roof 
that the sun shines upon ; and the people to whom 
we are indebted for such a seasonable relief, are some 
of the best, if not the wealthiest, on earth. But if 
you. Sir, have reason to rejoice, how supremely 
happy ought I to consider myself, not because my 
life has been preserved, for that is of no high price, 
but because in this place I have recovered that for 
which I most should wish to live — the best and most 
^ectionate of wives ! My poor Matilda would fol- 
low me yesterday to the camp, in spite of all my 
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persuasion^ ; I would fain have lodged her in the 
garrison at Hamelen ; but a something which she 
had dreamed a week before, had made such a gloomy 
impression on her spirits, that she would not part 
from me till we took the field against the enemy. 
Having heard that I was among the slain, she betook 
herself last night to this littlQ cottage^ which is al- 
ways open to misfortune, determined to search the 
field over as soon as it was light, for the body of her 
husband, to wash its wounds with her tears, and per- 
haps to lay down her life by its side. You may 
imagine, Sir, what a delicious interview we have 
had, and how we have wept for joy in each other's 
arms.' As he spoke thus, the door opened, and 
the lady in question entered the apartment with 
something which she said was for my breakfast. 
What blood there was in my body at this moment 
rushed into my cheeks. ' Ah ! Sir,' said she, observ- 
ing my embarrassment, * be not confused at seeing 
me thus employed ; I am never happier than when 
I am administering to a sick soldier : it has been my 
occupation for years. I have been my poor hus- 
band's surgeon and nurse through seven campaigns ; 
and God knows with what heart-felt joy I have ma- 
ny times torn my clothes, to bind up the wounds of 
a brave gentleman in the field of battle.' 

^ As she spoke thus, I raised my head, to contem- 
plate this uncommon person. Her form I could not 
judge of; for she had on a kind of military great- 
coat, buckled round her waist with a soldier's belt ; 
but her face wore every mark of an extraordinary cha- 
racter: alas! it still lives, and breathes, and speaks in 
inyimaginiation,.together with another countenance, 
resembling it only in sympathy of sadness and sor- 
row. Surely there is no room in my mind for an- 
other portrait such as these ; and my stars have not 
unreserve for me^ anymore conflicts like those I have 
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already sustained." Poor Eugenio ! As he spoke 
this, his head dropped upon his breast, his heart'i 
blood filled the veins of his temples ; a tear glisten- 
ed on his cheek ; and his bosom struggled with a 
sigh, which at length broke from its prison, and 
gave him apparent relief. After a pause of some 
moments, he continued thus : 

'* Every feature in the face I was now contem- 
plating, w&s b^ld, and would have been maseuUne, 
were it not for a certain dimpled expression about 
the mouth, which sent forth innumerable graces over 
the whole countenance. She was a native of a 
Danish island in the West Indies; — indeed, nothing 
could be less German than the cast of her features: 
her hair was nearly black, but hung upon one of the 
whitest necks in tne world, in glossy ringlets ;> and 
her long sweeping lashes shaded a pair of Isbrge 
lustrous eyes, the whites of which, though sparkling 
like crystal, were streaked with two or three bloods 
shot veins, in which there was such a dance of the 
spirits, as brought her whole soul into her counte- 
nance : her nose was very large and aquiline; her 
complexion a clear brown ; the form of her face 
oval ; and her forehead divided into compartments^ 
by a large blue vein which seemed to swell with the 
workings of the brain, and which gave such an in- 
tenseness to her looks, as doubled the force of her 
meaning, and claimed homage from every beholder. 
Her husband was a young man every way worthy 
of her, and the truest soldier I ever beheld. Hi« 
looks were full of spirit, tempered with an extraor- 
dinary gravity; his deportment solemn and taciturn; 
his make uncommonly robust ; his face not hand* 
some, but dignified and benevolent : he had little 
hair on his head, but a profusion of it in his whiskers, 
under which, however, his mouth was well shaped 
and expressive, and his teeth delicately white. 
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When on horseback and equipped for the field, he 
was the most martial figure in the whole army. His 
element was the camp ; and he always seemed 
most possessed and collected, in the moment of 
greatest peril. A thousand times have I seen him 
weep at the commonest tales of distress, and at 
such scenes as the chances of battle were continu- 
ally presenting before his eyes ; and then, in a mi- 
nute after, rush like alien into the thick of the fight, 
whence he would sometimes return with the ene-* 
my's colours in his hands. 

'^ We remained about a month under this kind 
roof, and in the mean time I was perfectly cured of 
my wounds. One day as we walked round the ter^ 
ritory of our poor host, my companion and preserver 
thus addressed me — * I am happy beyond measure, 
Eugenio, that our care has been so completely re- 
warded by the restoration of your health. You 
have doubtless seen enough of the military life, to be 
heartily weary of such a course of danger and hard- 
ship. You have, too, most certainly, dear friends, 
who wish for your return; and you have abilities to 
shine in a more peaceful profession. I am a soldier, 
and nothing else : my home is the camp ; and my 
wife, who is my only friend, attends me wherever £ 
go. It is my determination to follow the army of 
the magnanimous king of Prussia, whose virtue I 
venerate, and who will reward my exertions in his 
service. My wife and myself always carry our for- 
tune about with us. We have enough to enable you 
to travel homewards with comfort, and to reward this 
poor cottager for his kind reception of us besides.' 
This was the first sensation resembling joy, which I 
had felt for a length of time. My colour, however, 
rose in my face, to think that so noble a friend 
sl^ould imagine me capable of deserting him, J 
strained him to my bosom with sincere d^ti^Vvt^^^^ 
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assured him that nothing should induce me ta leave 
him, while I thought my company would give him 
pleasure, or render him service. It was determined, 
therefore, between us, to set out in a fortnight for 
the Prussian army. In the mean time MatildaV 
health declined, and a cold which she had caught 
in the offices of humanity had fixed itself upon her 
lungs. It was with the greatest difficulty we per- 
suaded her to remain where she was, till the conclu- 
sion of the next campaign. My friend left the great- 
est part of the little money he possessed, between 
Matilda, and the poor cottager and his wife ; and, 
on the 15th of October, we bent our course, dis- 
guised in the habits of peasants, towards the place 
where the Prussian troops, under the command of 
their illustrious monarch, lay encamped. 

" The valour of my friend was sufficiently known 
to procure him a welcome reception ; and we weve 
both in time to participate in the victory of Rosbach^ 
which happened on the 5th of November following' 
It is unnecessary to relate the particulars of thi» 
battle : it is enough to say that my companion and 
myself, the one pushed on by his mettle and cou- 
rage, the other urged by desperation, drew the at- 
tention of the Sovereign and his whole army upon 
us, in the conduct of that memorable day. We fol- 
lowed the fortunes of this gallant prince> through 
a course of splendid victories, till, at the siege of 
Olrautz, a fatal stop was put to our career, and a 
fresh subject of sorrow was added to those mourn- 
ful recollections with which my mind was op* 
pressed. 

" We were taking too close a view of the enemy's 

works, when my friend received a mortal wound, 

and fell by my side. What my feelings were at 

such a crisis 1 shall leave yoM to voi^^vcw^. He had 

applied his handkerchief to \he^oxxa^\ «sA%&\ 
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knelt down to receive his last breath, he laid upon 
me, with a voice scarcely audible, this melancholy 
command: — ' Take from my bosom my handker- 
chief steeped in my blood; carry it to my wife — it 
is the token agreed upon between us; and when 
she sees that, she will know I am dead, and,, 
what is more, that I died an honourable death. — 
It will moreover save you, my dear friend, a pain- 
ful recital. You will find my pocket-book about 
me; carry it likewise to her — and take care of 
that excellent woman,' With that he clasped my 
hand, and died without agony or distortion. 

" I will hurry over the succeeding events as 
briefly as possible ; it will be to spare both you and 
myself. The body of my friend was bathed with 
unsubomed tears. Not a brother officer that ap- 
proached it, but bestowed upon it this testimony 
of his sorrow; and the monarch himself was melted 
at the fatal intelligence. I stayed only to see him 
put into his grave with as much military pomp as 
became a brave soldier, and such honourable grief 
as belongs to a virtuous man ; and having obtained 
the permission of my general, set out on my melan- 
choly errand with the fatal gift in my bosom. It 
may be as well to mention, that, before I quitted 
the army of his Prussian Majesty, I was compli- 
mented with the Order of Merit, and a present of 
800 ducats. No event that is worth relating hap- 
pened to me during my journey. 

" I passed over the scene of my first campaign 
near Hastenbeck, till I came to my miserable pol- 
lard on the heath where I first met my poor com- 
panion and preserver. Here a crowd of wretched 
ideas rushed into my mind. The wind seemed to 
feigh as it passed me, the night was dreary and 
starless^ and every thing was just mlYve ^am^^x^^x 
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98 when I leaned against this self-same tree, faintt 
ing with my wounds, and disposing myself for 
death. Again I seemed to hear the sound of 
horses' hoofs ; again to see the lifted sabre : again 
I thought I heard, in the hollow breezes as they 
passed me, the comforting voice of my departed 
friend; till at length my fancy was so worked upon 
by my feelings, that I thought several times I saw 
his spirit move before me. I raised my eyes, and 
beheld the same light gleaming from the cottage 
where the poor Matilda was left. My legs scarce 
supported me till I reached the door. 

'' How shall I describe the scene which suc- 
ceeded! The fewest words will do it best. Matilda 
lay on her poor mattress, the prey of that disorder 
which had seized her the week before our depar* 
ture. She could hardly raise her languid head; 
but when she did, it was to recognize me, with a 
look so piercingly tender, that I thought I must have 
died ere I could expose the fatal token. As I fell 
upon my knees, to bathe her hand with my tears, 
the bloody handkerchief dropped out of my bosom 
upon the bed. When I saw what was done, my 
eyes fastened tremblingly upon hers, where, how- 
ever, X could perceive but little emotion. It was 
too late — her pulse was fluttering — her hand was 
convulsed*— Surely death was never so kind as now. 
She drew, however, the handkerchief to her, and 
could just articulate — Bury it with me! — Poor 
Matilda ! It was indeed buried with thee, but not 
till it was as wet with my tears as it had been with 
thy husband's blood. Alas! how often has it been 
my fate to follow the virtuous to the grave ! — But 
Heaven's will be done ! — it will be reward enough, 
if one virtuous man shall weep over Eugenio'^ 
tomb," 
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Ad majora qtuedam eL rnagmficentiorOy mild credgy Torqttaie, naU 

SUmtU, CICBRO. 

We were born, believe me, for greater and nobler things than 
these, Torquatus, 

" It was on Matilda's tomb, while my tears were 
. flowing to the memory of this excellent pair, that I 
perceived the first dawn of those new resolutions 
which, since that day, have been continually letting 
fresh sunshine into my thoughts, and opening my 
mind to noblei' and wider prospects. About a 
stone's throw from the little cottage, where two 
stiinted yew*trees, which seemed to have borne the 
pelting of many a storm, formed a rude kitid of 
arch in the middle of the heath, we buried the re- 
mains of poor' Matilda. The old cottager, his wife» 
and myself, were her only attendants to this humble 
grave: yet if the honour done to the dead is to be 
.estimated by the tears of those that mourn theif 
departure, never were funerals more pompously 
executed than those of this virtuous couple. On 
the night of that melancholy day in which this last 
offica of kindness was performed, as I lay unable to 
compose myself, on the wretched mattress on which 
Matilda had died, in one of those slumbering de- 
liriums when the fancy is most at work, I thought 
I heard myself invited to the grave of my gentle 
friend. 

" Those sensible minds who can imagine them- 
selves in my situation, will not wonder that, sub- 
dued and softened as I was at that moment to any 
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impressions, I imagined this to be a real summons, 
and instantly resolved upom my little pilgrimage. 
The stars shone very bright ; and every terrestrial 
4)bject being veiled m darkness, the heavens seem- 
ed to stand forth as the great subject of contem- 
plation to man. I have always loved these midnight 
rambles: — in a mind properly constituted, they 
never fail to engender wholesome resolutions, which, 
though they generally vanish with the darkness, 
jet I am persuaded they often leave a kind of glow 
in the mind, like the flushing that sometimes re- 
mains on the cheek after a happy dream, and gives 
A graceful colouring to the features which lasts 
through the day. But here the comparison ends: 
the dye upon the cheek survives but a little time 
the cause which occasioned it: but the mind is so 
influenced by habit, that it gathers strength with 
every struggle, and retains for ever the vestiges of 
virtuous exertions. 

'' I do love, indeed, to feel my spirit mounting 
xibove the low-thoughtedanxieties and petty troubles 
of this existence, till it reaches ' the flery-wheeled 
throne of the cherub Contemplation.' I knew no- 
thing, I confess, of the resources and satisfactions 
provided for us in this self- converse, this silent soli- 
loquy, till the many meeting circumstances of that 
night conspired to produce in me a new train of rea- 
soning and reflections. Much of what I held /nost 
dear on earth had just been withdrawn from me; the 
earth itself was obscured; my thoughts, therefore, 
were involuntarily thrown upon the subject of an- 
other existence, and turned upwards to those views 
^f futurity which make every thing in this world 
look trifling and diminutive, except in the relation 
they bear to those views. How can we regard that 
ilread magnificence above us, that world upon world, 
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that system upon system, without feeling every 
petty ambition perish within us, as village honours 
lose their relish when the splendid preferments of 
the city are opened to us, or as lesser cares retire, 
when ermines, sceptres^ and diadems, are placed 
within our reach ! 

" These thoughts occupied me till I reached the 
grave of Matilda. Here, after some moments of in- 
voluntary sadness j a lucid calmness took possession 
of my spirits, to which I had hitherto been a perfect 
fitranger. In this favourable position, my judge- 
ment and all the powers of my intellect seemed to 
gather unusual strength ; and I felt on a sudden such 
a sovereignty of mind as I would not have exchang- 
ed for any throne in Christendom. I threw my 
thoughts back upon my past history, in which every 
thing now appeared absurd and unaccountable. I 
saw clearly how much 1 had mistaken my better in- 
terests, and how miich I had misemployed the force 
of my understanding. I saw too, that the only 
means of preserving the balance of the mind when 
Nature has bestowed upon us too large a share of 
feeling for the occasions of this existence, is to de- 
dicate a just portion of it to the higher objects and 
interests of an awful futurity. 

^' A distempered sensibility, and an irritableframe 
of mind, are the sure consequences of a high state of 
feelings, with a low state of religion. If they have 
no other passage but what this life supplies, they 
will necessarily act unkindly, and produce continual 
conflict and disbrder : operating, as it were, accord- 
ing to a law of physics, by which the impetus is in-> 
creased in proportion to the narrowness of the vent. 
I reflected on the short journey through this state 
which that excellent young person had made, on 
irfaose turf I was reclining ; I recollected her 8ub« 
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lime countenance, and those rays of an immortal 
mind that were shot from her eyes ; I recollected 
that luminous intelligence that was spread over her 
face; and, above all, that indescribable spiritual 
something that played about the dimples of her 
mouth. 1 then cast my eyes downwards upon the 
barren spot which covered her remains ; and asked 
myself if so nTuch excellence was made only to 
come to this at last ? or if all that feeling and all 
that intellectual beauty, with which these mortal re- 
mains were once animated and illumed, were made 
only for the occasions of her poor perishable body, 
and the objects of an existence that was thus to ter- 
minate its course ? The many delightful conclu- 
sions which branched out from this thought, held 
me in a delicious state of mind till every star retired 
that studded the canopy above me. In the mean 
time, every proud thought retired together with 
them ; and 1 felt it an unpardonable shame for a 
mind endued with immortality, and destined to an- 
other range of objects dispersed through an infinity 
of space, and which, in the circumscribed and fee- 
ble views of them afforded us at present, fill our 
souls with rapture and delight — for a mind that has 
such promises held up to it, to found its pride on 
the circumstances of a paltry existence like that we 
at present enjoy, or to consider them as entitled to 
engross all its sensibilities, and to Exercise the full 
measure of its powers and capacities. 

'' From this moment I date the entrance of a phi- 
losophy into my mind, which has brought with it a 
thousand satisfactions and delights: of a philosophy, 
not of that dry and factitious sort which consists of 
the cold propositions of ethics, and involves itself in 
a labyrinth of logical subtleties ; but of that authen- 
tic, plain, and practical kind, xW\. x^^\x\^\fc^ \\\ii feel- 
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ings, while it interests the heart; that corrects our 
WEDderings, while it stimulates our inquiries ; that 
teaches us how to live, and how to die, by teaching 
us who we are, and for what we are designed. The 
book of Nature, and the book of Revelation, arc the 
only sources from which this my humble philosophy 
is derived : when I simply regard the works of my 
Creator, I am confounded with their immensity ; 
when, on a more particular view of them, I discern 
the magnificence of design, and the parsimony of 
means which they every where discover, I am asto> 
nished at their wisdom ; when I attempt to count the 
benefits which flow from them, I am overcome with 
their goodness : when from this glorious contempla- 
tion I turn my observations upon myself, I awfully 
acquiesce in my own unworthiness ; but again, un- 
der this sense of unworthiness, I am supported when 
I reflect on the great sacrifice which has been made 
for me, low as 1 am, and on that dignity conferred 
upon my nature by the reconciliation wrought 
through the merits of my Redeemer. 

" With this new treasure opened in my mind, I 
determined to return to my country and my friends, 
and to seek that situation in which I might be able 
to turn it to the best account. The military life 
was every hour sinking lower in my esteem ; and, 
indeed, every life but that in which my conscience 
might have repose, my thoughts freedom, and my 
actions some determinate objects of utility. Nothing 
worth relating happened to me till I reached my 
native country, where I hoped that, as my spirit of 
adventure was gone, my career of fortune would be 
closed: but some trials were yet in reserve to put my 
philosophy to the test. 1 found what remained of my 
fiuntly in the deepest affliction. About two mouths 
before my arrival, my father had been attesl^^^ot 
debt far which be stooA liablq oa.a\)ro\X\;ex ^Slc^x' ^ 
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Account, who was now abrtfad. Almost as soion, 
however, as they received the ititelHgenee of thift 
distressful circumstance, another letter brought 
them information, that the money #a8 paid by some 
unknown hand, and the matter still remains a per^ 
feet mystery to us all. 

" My father did not recover his peace of iliind to- 
gether with the libertv of his person. His spirit was 
wounded by the degradation which he concei ved him- 

^ self to have undergone; and being conscious that his 
situation was such as to subject him to more vexa-^ 
tions of the same nature, he took the sudden resoltt- 
tiofi of leaving the country, and oftrying oneemore 
his fortune in the field, under the victorious bannert 
of prince Ferdinand. This project, so desperate for 
a man of his years, but so natural to a man of his 
complexion, and which was too speedily executed to 
allow us any time for interference, did not surprise us 
so much as the conduct of Mr. Laurens, which gave 
lis hardly less vexation and sorrow* He happened 
to be at our house at the time of this unfortunate 
event, where he scarcely waited to hear the particu- 
lars related ; but taking an abrupt leave, set off for 
London,' and was not heard of till about a week ago, 
when a letter from my father informed us that they 
were both together in the army of the prince. Such 
an account could not but fill us with extreme sur- 
prise ; but nothing perplexed us so much as the af- 
fectionate zeal of the same young gentleman, who 
seemed to have followed my father out of pure re- 
gard, and to whose unexampled friendship, as the 

. letter expressed, he was indebted for every comfort 
he enjoyed. When we compared this extraordinary 
generosity with the seeming insensibility of other 
parts of his conduct, we were at a loss what to thiok 
ofso contradictory a behaViOMT. 
'' In the meantime, SojJiwaJB dM!tt^%%>'?i\fts3iv\«^ 
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begun to occasion us the greatest alarm for her 
health, fixed me in my resolution of making a 
iresh journey abroad, to unravel, if possible, these 
mysteries, and to persuade my father to return to 
his disconsolate home. This, Sir, is the errand on 
which I am embarking, and Heaven knows with what 
heavy presages on my heart. If, however, it shaU 
please God to crown my embassy with success, I 
think the frame of mind in which I am every day 
Rowing more confirmed, will at least enable me to 
live without repining; to meet events with patience, 
if not with complacency ; and to make a more sober 
and solid use of my talents, than I have hitherto 
4one." 

Eugenio ended ; and we were all much comforted 
by his last assurance, which left us reason to hope 
^hat as his feelings grew more sedate, and less exact- 
ing, his mind would daily become more accommo- 
<dated to the ordinary course and complexion of life. 
He remained three days under this hospitable roof, 
4Uid we had the satisfaction of thinking that our con- 
versation had somewhat conduced to improve the fa- 
vourable turn that was manifestly taking place in his 
thoughts and sentiments. We did not at length part 
without a thousand promises, on each side, to cement 
this triple alliance so auspiciously begun, and a par- 
ticular assurance from £ugenio» that he would ever 
consider as the most essential article of the treaty, 
the duty of exerting all the strength of his reason, 
to complete the victory he was no near obtaining 
'Over the violence of his feelings. Soon after his 
departure, we could observe that Amelia grew more 
pensive than was natural to her, and more fond of 
the little bower at the end of the walk, where Euge- 
nio had told his tale : she was frugal, however » oC 
her remarks oa bis history ^ and seamed ^oux^'^iV^ 
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afraid of trusting herself with his name^ l^t it 
should escape in a sigh, or force from her an invo>- 
luntary comment in the blush upon her cheek. 

Mr. Barville, in the mean time, felt some consols* 
tion for the loss of his son^ m the discovery of a 
young man so fashioned to his own opinions, and sd 
worthy of his friendship ; and from some intimations, 
I could perceive that he was often on the point of re- 
gretting that this excellent young lady, his daugh- 
ter, was engaged to become the wife of a person at 
that time in the East, upon his return to England. 

As the cottage where the family of Eugenio re- 
sided was not a great way from Mr. Barville's house, 
this gentleman took frequent occasions of paying 
them consolatory visits in his absence ; and was 
greatly instrumental in keeping up the spirits of 
Sophia, and inclining her to put the most favourable 
constructions on the conduct of her lover. In the 
mean time, it pleased Providence not to disappoint 
these gentle hopes, and to prepare a course of events 
that was to recompense them amply for what sor- 
rows they had hitherto endured. In a month after 
Eugenio's departure, they received from him a let- 
ter, replete with the most joyful intelligence. He 
had succeeded in finding both the father and the 
lover, whose merits made it easy to trace them 
where virtue had met with opportunities of display- 
ing itself. They had passed under the appellation 
of Nisus and Euryalus — such was the affection 
they bore each other, and their reciprocal services 
in the time of action and danger. A slight wound, 
which Laurens had received, was at present the 
only obstacle to their return. 

Soon after the receipt of this letter, an event hap- 
pened, that scarcely yielded to it in the delight it oc- 
casioned to both of these lad\e%, b\xt particularly to 
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. the tender Sophia. One morning they were sur- 
prised with a visit from the person into whose hands 
the money had been paid for that debt which at 
present occasioned the absence of three men so 
dear to them. He brought a letter from Eugenio's 
father ; and while the mother was perusing it with 
a countenance full of delight, Sopliia was regard- 
ing, with a look of anxious curiosit}^ a diamond 
ring on the finger of the stranger. *^ That ring, Sir, 
J have surely seen before : permit me to ask you if 
you have long been the owner ?" — " No, Madam : 
the ring was given in part of your father's debt, by 
the person to whom it belonged.'^ Sophia knew it 
to be the ring which she had often admired on 
young Laurens's finger. The mystery was imme- 
diately explained: Sophia flung her arms round 
her mother's neck, with frantic expressions of de- 
light ; and so excessive was her joy at the disco- 
very she had made, that it was adjudged prudent 
to conceal the contents of the letter till the follow- 
ing day. 

A legacy, however, of 10,000/. was nothing to 
$ophia in comparison of the proofs she had disco- 
vered of her lover's affection, truth, and greatness of 
mind. She heard her mother with little emotion, and 
immediately again fell upon the subject nearest her 
heart. This legacy was bequeathed by the same 
brother officer of her father's for whose debt he 
had stood security, in recompense of this, and a 
multitude of other obligations conferred upon him 
during the campaigns in which they had served to- 
gether, when they both were young. In the midst of 
these happy occurrenc,es, the time was drawing on 
ivhen the three wanderers were expected home : 
the impatience for who3e return had been greatly 
enhanced by the joyful news which waa m ^\.oi^ 
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for them. A few days before it took place, Mr» 
Barville, Amelia, and myself, were cordially in- 
vited to visit this happy pair, that we might be pre* 
sent at so interesting a meeting. 

At length the long-expected day arrived. Sophia 
and her mother were in their gayest attire: garlands 
were hung out at the door; and the rooms were 
decorated with a thousand devices expressive of 
this happy occasion, about which the young lady 
had employed herself, instead of sleeping, the pre* 
ceding night. Every wind was converted into a 
voice ; a thousand times they were sure they heard 
the rumbling of carriage- wheels ; and I was con- 
tinually stopped in the midst of a grave observation, 
to hear the latchet of the outward gate. No morn- 
ing was ever so tediously long. At length the mo- 
ment arrived — a moment which I shall never forget. 
The three travellers entered, and a scene ensued,, 
of which it would be folly to attempt a description. 

I was surprised beyond measure to see young 
Laurens, instead of rushing into Sophia's arms, 
fling himself upon his knees before Mr. Barville, 
who raised him, and fell upon his neck with such a 
melting affection, as presently drew the attention 
of the company towards them, and painted a mo- 
mentary chagrin on the face of Sophia. This, how- 
ever, was ' presently explained in a manner that 
doubled the delight of all present. Mr. Barville 
had found in Laurens his own lamented child, of 
whom he had made such bitter mention to Eugenio. 
As he had pretended a shooting expedition only to 
cover his visits to Sophia, he had disguised his 
name, lest the well-known delicacy of her father 
might have interrupted his addresses, when he knew 
the extent of Mr. Barville's estate; besides which, 
h^ had some fears that his own father might disap- 
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prove a connection in point of fortune so much 
below his expectations. 

Mr. Barville now freely forgave his son the ge- 
nerous rohbery he had committed in behalf of 
Sophia's father, whose engagement he had satisfied 
with a thousand pounds, which his own father had 
commissioned him to place with his banker. Never 
was joy so complete as that which succeeded these 
affecting explanations. Eugenie's countenance ex- 
pressed unusual complacency; he joined the hands 
of young Barville with those of the happy trembling 
Sophia, and then solemnly asked the consent of 
their parents, which was granted amidst a thou- 
sand tears and embraces. 

How painful is the thought, that any part of so 
good and happy a group should be destined to fresh 
afflictions! But the mournful catastrophe of £uge- 
nio's history has already been related ; and no event 
of sorrow shall tarnish the lustre of this joyous day, 
with which I shall dismiss my present account of 
him to my readers — not without a hope, however, 
that they may gather some useful inferences from 
the contemplation I have afforded them. They 
may observe how much a happy frame of mind de- 
pends upon the corroboration of religious regards, 
and how much its good dispositions are improved 
by sober reflection, and a timely examination of 
ourselves. They may conclude, from the history 
of this poor youth, that it is not the excess of our 
feelings which destroys our comfort, but the want 
of a proper application and distribution of them ; 
the want of that harmony which religion inspires 
into them, and the wider range it affords them of 
proportionate objects on which they may be exer- 
cised. 

VOL. XXXVI. s 
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lUam quidquid agU, quoquo irstigiajleciit, 
Ct/mponU/urtifH, subsequUurque decor, tibull, 

Whate'er she does, where'er her steps she bends. 
Her every act a subtile grace attends ; 
We can't tell how— but when she speaks, it talks ; 
We can't tell where— but when she moves, it wa^s. 

It was last night considered as an especial favour, 
that I was permitted to have a seat at the female 
board where my mother sits as presidentess. It 
had been determined on this evening to take into 
consideration the state of the female nation — a dis- 
cussion to which they dedicate one sitting in every 
six months. Miranda, who is my mother's principal 
secretary, had the chief direction and management 
in the business of the day ; and almost ail the mo<- 
tions, petitions, remonstrances, advices, &c. either 
originated with her, or passed through her hands. 
I think I never saw her appear with such advantage 
as upon this occasion. It is a most difficult task for 
a woman to come forth in the character of a direc- 
tor and manager, and to mix in the more active 
duties of life, without losing something on the side 
of delicacy and softness ; and it is on this ground, 
principally, that the men are found to object to any 
masculine undertakings in the women — not because 
we regard such undertakings with jealousy, as an 
invasion of our provinces, but because we consider 
|;h.em ^& leading to the destruction of that amiable 
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and captivating gentleness which constitutes the 
great ornament of the female mind. 

Somehow or other, Miranda manages to steer 
with the nicest precaution in these difficulties: a 
certain magical grace of manner, a lubricous in-> 
sinuating softness slides into every action and ges- 
ture, and often disappoints their natural effects; so 
that, attempt what she will, it is all becoming ; and 
say what she please, we cannot find fiault. Thus 
she can do a thousand things which other women 
dare not, and allow herself a thousand freedoms 
which would be indecorous^ and even dangerous 
in others. Miranda is a little too short, but you 
hardly know it; and somewhat marked with the 
small-pox, which you presently forget. She is 
little under forty, but you would leave twenty-five 
to follow her ; her very blemishes she converts into 
gracesy and infirmities bear a premium in Miranda, 
and go farther than perfections in another face. 
She possesses an uncommon power of giving a price 
to trifles, and of decorating mere nothings with the 
playfulness of her wit, the sprightliness of her al- 
lusions, or the importance of her inferences. She 
will raise a Venus out of the froth of the sea, or 
from an elephant^s tooth produce an ivory statue. 

Last night she was busily employed in laying 
before the assembly the different reports, pro- 
posals, and requisitions, which had been sent to 
ner, as the secretary, from all quarters. The first 
paper which was read to us was of a singular na- 
ture, considering the chaste assembly to which it 
was submitted. It was a petition from an associa- 
tion of such of the sex as profess loose love, the 
keepers of bagnios, &c. praying to be heard against 
those usurpers of' their craft, who, in this great 
city, had of late years drawn all the trade \.o ^etci< 

s 2 
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Selves ; — against those duchesses and countesses 
%vlio had engrossed, as the petition set forth, all 
the fashionable custom of the town, by undersell- 
ing those whose bread depended upon the profits 
of their business — that the ^ir traders were re- 
duced to the saddest shifis imaginable, by these 
smugglers of debauchery — and that one of the most 
numerous classes of female manufacturers was 
likely soon to be reduced to throw up their calling, 
and beg their bread, or to emigrate to other coun- 
tries, and carry the mysteries of the trade with 
them — That these interlopers had taken the most 
ungenerous and illiberal means, and acted in a 
manner that was calculated to bring scandal upon 
the profession, in order to attract custom; that 
they parted with their favours for nothing, only to 
pilter in other ways with greater success — That 
they had sunk the price of intrigue, only to make 
it subservient to their gaming plans, that thus the 
dupes of their caresses might hug themselves in 
the excellence of their bargains, and cheapness of 
their pleasures, while a collateral drain was insen- 
sibly emptying their pockets. That these petition- 
ers and innocent sufferers entreated the high court 
of females, assembled under the direction of Madam 
Olive- Branch, that they would back with all their 
credit another petition which they had in contem- 
plation to present to Parliament, by the help of 
such connections there as they still retained ; pray- 
ing to succeed to those honours and dignities which 
ought in all reason to be laid down by the said 
duchesses, countesses, &c. who had taken up a 
traiRc so entirely inconsistent with their quality. 
In the mean time, if this injured part of the com- 
munity should after every resource had failed, be 
reduced to try that of honesty, they hoped that 
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government would think of sojtie equitable com- 
pensation. They would stipulate freely on their 
parts to give up their rights to the Magdalen and 
I^ock Hospitals, for the use of the disabled du- 
chesses ana contrite countesses ; but that in lieu 
of these advantages they expected to succeed ta 
their pews in the churches^ and precedency at 
court — That thejr would surrender up all their con- 
venient resorts m the vicinity of the playhouses^, 
in the Strand, and in Oxford-road, on condition of 
being put into possession of the genteelest squares 
in the west end of the town — That as the said du- 
chesses and countesses were visibly moulting very 
fast, and baring their necks and shoulders, the pe- 
titioners thought it but just that they should come 
in for those rejected parts of their dress, especially 
as their own skins had long been battered by the 
inclemency of the weather — That if the outline of 
this proposal met with the approbation of Madam 
Olive-Branch and her ladies, the petitioners would 
have the honour of stating their plan more in de*^ 
tail, and submitting it a second time to the judge- 
ments of that honourable society. Signed by the 
different associations of the Sisterhood, met toge- 
ther under the Rose. 

I am forbid to divulge what was determined by 
the board as to the merits of this extraordinary pe- 
tition, as the matter was referred to a secret com- 
mittee that goes, with them, under the name of the 
Court of the Bona Dea. 

The next question which came before them was 
on the subject of a proclamation issued by my mo- 
ther last week against a certain seditious volume, 
published by a female incendiary, called the Rights 
of Woman, tending most notoriously to inflame the 
minds of the sex with opinions dangerous to the 

s3 
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jpermanence of the female empire, calculated to 
destroy all that power and ascendancy which they 
have hitherto owed to their gentleness of charac- 
ter, and to embroil them in a contest with a supe^ 
rior force, that must inevitably terminate in a most 
disgraceful defeat. An unanimous vote of thanks 
to my mother was immediately concluded upon. 

The paper that now was produced, was of a very 
extraordinary kind ; and as it was the first they 
had received from any of our sex, there was a de* 
bate of some continuance, whether or not it ought 
to be admitted. At length, however, they decided 
in the affirmative, af^er naving entered a clause in 
their journals against its becoming a precedent* It 
was a petition from a gentleman who stated himself 
to have turned the corner of thirty, without ever 
having had the felicity to be really in love, though 
this had been the leading object of his ambition 
since he had entered into his fifteenth year. He 
represented himself to be precisely in the predi- 
cament described in a sensible maxim of La 
Bruyere : ** Les hommes souvent veulent aimer, & 
ne sauroient y r^ussir ; ils cherchent leur d^faite, 
sans pouvoir la rencontrer ; & si j'ose ainsi parler, 
ils sont contraints de demeurer libres." He begged 
to be indulged with an opportunity of explaining 
himself more at large to the society, that they 
might judge whether the fault was in himself or in 
the sex, and furnish him accordingly with their 
advice and assistance. He furthermore stated, 
that for this last fortnight he had felt some unusual 
pains about the diaphragm and praecordia; but 
that he was somewhat in the case of the King in 
Tom Thumb, who was unable to tell whether it 
was love or the wind choHc that tormented him. 
That he has had also many olYv^x \\\.\\^ ^«^\^^«^ 
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symptoms, which he is unable to pronounce upon 
until he has taken the sense of this female synod. 
Some sensations too, which he has sometimes felt 
in a morning before breakfast, and in the afternoon 
after a pint of wine, have looked so like what he 
conceives of this passion, as to raise in him some 
hopes that he may yet arrive at the accomplish- 
ment of his wishes. The petitioner concluded 
with requesting to be informed if the society had 
any apothecary belonging to them, whom they 
could instruct to compose a philtre that might re- 
medy this radical deficiency in his mind — for in his 
mind alone he felt this deficiency to exist. 

The senate decreed that the case of this poof 
gentleman was without remedy, as there was no 
possibility of imparting a tenderness of soul where 
nature had denied it ; but that he was right in sus- 
pecting that these paroxysms were no true sym- 
ptoms of love, however they might explain a part 
of our nature that was common through all ani- 
mated existence. 

Some proposals were now brought forward, 
which the press of weightier business made it ne** 
cessary to adjourn to a future day, and some no- 
tices were given of intended motions. A vote of 
censure was passed on a stajrmaker's widow, who 
advertised to carry on her husband* s business with 
the same tvorkmen ; it being judged inconsistent 
with female delicacy to admit any but females to a 
privacy so close. A motion was made for a de- 
claratory act respecting the proclamation of Harry 
the Vlllth, against female gossipping. 

A paper was next heard, exhibiting some severe 
strictures on the practice among fadiionable mo- 
thers, of cowmittiDg their children to iVie c»x^ o\ 
French mesdemoiseues The leUei couVwv^^ ^V 
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vices of several instances wherein the principles of 
a young family had been poisoned under such tui- 
tion ; and stated, in terms of great indignation, 
that they were nothing but a kind of higglers, 
that brouffht over the veriest trumpery, the merest 
shreds and rags of a wretched Epicurean philoso- 
phy, which had long ago found its way among all 
oraers and degrees in their native country. It 
ended with a passage out of the play calLe4 the 
Provoked Wife, which paints admirably well the 
lax opinions of this sect of female philosophers. 

Lad^ Fan, Rendezvous ? what, rendezvous with 
a man, mademoiselle ? 

Madem. £h, pourquoi non ? 

Lady F. What ! and a man I never saw before 
in my life ? 

Madem. Tant mieux ; c*est dope quelque chose 
de nouveau. 

Lady F. Oh, but my reputation, mademoiselle, 
my dear reputation ! 

Madem, Madame, quand on Ta une fois perdue, 
on n*en est plus embarrasss^. 

Lady F. Fie, mademoiselle ! reputation is a 
jewel. 

Madem. Qui coiite bien chere, madame. 

Lady F, Why, sure you would not sacrifice 
your Jbonour to your pleasure ? 

Madem, Je suis philosophe. 

Lady F, Bless me, how you talk ! what, if ho- 
nour be a burden, must it not be borne ? 

Madem, Chacun a son facon: quand quelque 
chose m*incommode moi, je m en d^fais vite. 

Lady F^ Get you gone, you naughty woman- I 
^ow and swear I must turn you out of doors if you 
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Madevh Turn me but of doors ! — turn yourself 
out of doors, and go see what de gentleman have to 
say to you. Tenez: voild votre escarpe, voild votre 
quoife, voil^tout. Allons, madame, d^p^chez vous 
done. Mon Dieu ! quelles scrupules ! 

Ladt/ F. Well, for once, mademoiselle, V\\ follow 
your advice, out of the intemperate desire I have 
to see who this ill-bred fellow is ; but I have too. 
much delicatesse to make a practice of it. 

Madem, Belle chose vraiment que la delicatesse, 
lorsqu*il s'agit de fie divertir! — ah, 9a — vous voil^ 
equipp^e — partons — Eh bien I qu'avez-vous done ? 

Lady F, J'ai peur. 

Modem, Je n'en ai point, moi. 

Lady F. I dare not go. 

Madem. Demeurez done. 

Lady F. Je suis poltrone. 

Madem, Tant pis pour vous. 

Lady F. Curiosity is a wicked devil. 

Madem, C*est une charmante sainte. 

Lady F. It ruined our first parents. 

Madem, II a bien diverti leurs enfans. 

Lady F. L'honneur est centre. 

Madem. Le plaisir est pour. 

Lady F. Must I then go? 

Madem. Must you go ? must you eat? must you 
sleep? must you live? De nature bid you do one, 
de nature bid you do todor ; vous me ferez enrager. 

Lady F* But when reason corrects nature, made- 
moiselle. 

Madem. Elle est done bien insolente. 

Lady F. Ah I la m6chante Fran9oise! 

Madem, AIi ! la belle Angloise ! 

A letter from a learned lady was read, praying 
for the sentence of the synod against a passage in 
the sixth Satire of Juvenal, which bote %Vv2i3K\^W\^ 
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hard upon that class ef female doctoro .to which 
she belonged. The lines complained of run as 
follows : 

DU tamen gravior, quae, cikn ducumbere ccepitt 
Laudat Virgiliuin, periturae ignosdt EtifSB : 
Committit vates, et coraparat inde Maronem* 
Atque aH parte in tratini suspendit Homerum. 
Cedunt graxnmatici, yincuntur rhetoresy omnis 
Tuxba tacety nee anisidicus, nee praeoo loquatiir, 
Altera nee mulier : verborum tanta cadit via.- 
Tot pariter pelves, et tintinnabula dicas 
Pulsari. Jam nemo tubas atque sera fttigct : 
Una laboranti poteiit luceurrere lunae. 
Imponit finem sapiens et rdbus honestis : 
Nam quae docta nimis cupit, et fteunda vfderi, 
Crure tenus medio tunicas sUccingere debet, 
Oaedere Sylvano porcum, quadrante lavari. 
Non habeat matrons, tibi quae juncta lecfkmblt, 
Dicendi genus, aut eurtum sermone rotato 
Torqueat enthymema, nee historias sciat omneff; 
Sed quaedam ex libris et non inteUigat; odi 
Hanc ego, quae repetit volvitque Palaemonk lurtenr,- 
Serrati semper l^e, et ratione loquendi, 
Ignotosque mihi tenet antiquaria versus, 
Nee curanda viiis opicae eastigat amicae 
Veiba. Soloecismum liceat fecisse marito« 

SAT. VI. 34fi» 

I was desired to read the translation of this pas- 
sage which Dry den has given us : a request I did 
not comply with without some compunction. 

But of all plagues, the greatest is untold ; 

The book-learn*d wife, in Greek and Latin bold ; 

The critic dame, who at her table sits, 

Homer and Virgil quotes, and weighs their wits ; 

And pities Dido s agonizing fits. 

She ha3 so far th* ascendant of the board, 

The prating pedant puts not in a word. 

The man of law is non-plus*d in his suit; 

Nay, every other female tongue is mutc^ 
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Hunmers an4 beating anvils, you would svear, 

And Vulcan with his whole militia there. 

Tabors and trumpets cease ; for she alone 

Js able to redeem the l^*ring moon. 

Even wit*s a burden, when it talks too l6ng ; 

But she who has no continence of tongue 

Should walk in breeches, and should wear a beardf 

And mix among the jdiilosopfaic herd. 

Oh ! what a midnight curse has he^ whose side 

Is pesterM with a mood and figure bride ! 

Let mine, ye gods ! (if such must be my fate) 

No logic learn, or history translate ; 

But rather be a quiet humble fool ; 

I hate a wife to whom I go to school ; 

Who climbs the grammar tree, distinctly knows 

Where noun, and verb, and participle grows ; 

Corrects her country neighbour ; and, abed. 

For breaking Priscian's, breaks her husband*! head. 

The assembly decreed that the satire was not un* 
just as it W98 directed, and that therefore there was 
no reasonable ground of complaint ; but that, if ic 
be the tendency of learning in the main to derogate 
from female softness, so much the larger share of 
glory awaits those paragons of the sex, who, haply 
hav^ found out the way of combining these vigor- 
ous attainments with their more appropriate excel- 
lencies, and of brightening, by severer attrition, 
the polish of the mind, without wearing its enamel, 
or corroding its substance. 

The last subject which came before them was oc-> 
casioned by a letter which the secretary had receivp 
ed from one of those outrageously virtuous ladies, 
who repine at the necessity of breathing the same 
atmosphere with their sinful sisters, that have drawn 
such a quantity of common-place satire, and prOf 
verbial ridicule, upon the sex in general. There was 
so much in her style of expression, of disappoint- 
tnent and disgust, that I could not VieVp s\]iS^^c\Aw% 
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her to be one of those hidden treasures which are 
only safe because nobody looks after them ; and 
begged to be permitted to express mv sense of the 
subject before the society, through the medium of 
a pleasant story I had somewhere met with. 

Pluto, perceiving that his Furies were beginning 
to grow old and worn in the service, called Mercury 
to him, and desired him to go to the upper world, 
and search the globe over, to find him three maids, 
such as were every way proper for the duty in which 
they were to be engaged. Mercury set off on his 
errand. It happened, at the same time, that Juno 
was in want of three handmaids, being obliged to 
turn away those she had, for their intrigues with Ju- 
piter. Iris was accordingly despatched to look in 
every corner of the earth, till she could meet with 
three virgins of such severe chastity, that they were 
never known to smile upon a man. Afler a consi- 
derable time spent in the search. Iris returned out 
of breath and alone. '* What !" cried her mistress, 
" have you not succeeded then? Is it possible? 
chastity ! O virtue !" — " Goddess," returned Iris, 
** I have indeed found three rigid maidens, that 
neither Jove nor Mars himself could ever have sub- 
dued ; but, alas! I arrived too late." — ** Too late !" 
— " Yes, too late ; Mercury had already engaged 
them for Pluto."— ** For Pluto! for what pur- 
pose ?" — ** To make three Furies of them." — My 
story had such an effect, that no'attention was paid 
to the representation contained in the paper before 
them. 
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Good with bad 
Expect to hear ; supernal grace contending 
With sinfidness of men ; thereby to learn 
True padence, and to temper joy with fear 
And pious sorrow ; equally inur'd 
By moderation either state to bear, 
Prosperous or adverse ; so shalt thou lead 
Safest thy life, and best prepar*d endure 
Thy mortal passage when it comes. 

ON'LY five papers have yet been consecrated to the 
'«ubject which ought to be the nearest to every man's 
heart. This is the greatest satire I have yet pro- 
nounced upon my countrymen ; for my age, my 
profession, and my predilection, would naturally 
nave bent my thoughts continually to this object, 
had I judged that the religious frame of the public 
mind was sufficiently solid to endure so much grave 
deduction and inquiry. The more rational and 
thinking part of my readers will forgive me this ill 
compliment to the many : sensible of the regard 
that must be had, in these delicate times, to the 
slight constitution of our minds, they will wish me 
to imitate our fashionable physicians in mixing up 
together in such unequal proportions the nauseous 
and the nice, as to make of the whole what they 
term an elegant preparation. 

The object of my last speculation on this subject 
was to prove the moral governmeivt of Go4\ t. ^^.'^^ft 

VOL, XXXVI, T 
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/of probation is included almost under the sameidea^ 
The notion of a general righteous ludgement here- 
.after implies some sort of temptation to do what U 
wrong ; but as the word probation is more particu- 
larly and distinctly expressive of allurements to 
wrong, and the danger of miscarriagea, than the 
words moral government, in this view it may delierve 
a separate consideration- 
It we turn our attention from the moral govern- 
ment of God, to his natural government over us, 
we shall perceive that the whole course and proce- 
, dure of it plainly indicates a state of tiial, m a si^ 
milar sense, in regard to the present worM. 

The natural government of God consists in his 
placing us in a balance between right and wnmg, 
with a power of choice, and an anticipation of the 
consequences of that choice. Present fruition an4 
subsequent sorrow, present forbearance and aue* 
ceeding enjoyment, mark out to us plainly a 80it4)f 
conditional covenant which Gt>d has made wMi ui 
in respect to our career through this present woiM. 
So far as men are under temptations to any counie 
of action which will probably occainon them greater 
temporal uneasiness than satisfaction, so far their 
temporal interest is in danger from thenoselveSi or 
they are in a state of trial with respect to it. Tlnl 
which constitutes our trial in our temporal capa- 
city, does also constitute it in our reli^ous >capa- 
city ; and the description of the one will be a de- 
'Scription of the other, if only what we call tempo- 
ral interest in one place we call future in another, 
and substitute virtue for prudence in speaking <if ijbe 
trial for a future life. If we contemplate the be^ 
viour of man under his trial in "diese different ca- 
f>aeities, we may observe iiim proceeding in the 
jsame n^lect or defianc^e of the coTi!ae<\^eixce8 df 



ilk actioDB in bbtih casesl Men will persevere in af 
course <tf distolute extravagance wiui no remorse, 
and with little dread, with the certain foreknow-^ 
ledge in theit minds, that it will end in their tem-* 
tK>ral ruin, and some of us under the apprehension^ 
of the consequences in another state. Thus, our 
trials of difficulties and dangers in our temporal and 
our religious capacities, as they proceed from the 
same causes, and have the same efPect upon our be-- 
haviour, are evidently analogous and correspond-a 



Without tins experience, horded us in the na- 
tural eonstitution of tilings, we might, perhaps, with 
some speciousness urge, that it is mconsistentwith 
the diaracter of Infinite Mercy to involve us in any 
hazards which he foresees must end in eonfusion and 
misery. Indeed, why any sort of danger or hazard 
should be imposed on such mortals as we are, may 
well be thought a difficulty in speculation, and eter 
will be so till we are furnished with a higher degree 
of intelligence, and are admitted to more compre- 
hensive views of things than it is the lot of our na^ 
tures to enjoy. But whatever the vanity of our rea- 
son majr suggest with respeet to the' moral govern-' 
ment of God, the course of the natural world af- 
fords a complete, decisive, and awfal answer to aU 
ourpresumptuous inquiries. 

Txiat the same thing exists in the constitution of 
nature, experience proves; let our inquiries, there ^ 
fore, begin here; and if they can obtain no solution 
here, here let them end. All reasoning, therefore, 
against a state of trial from its speculative difficul- 
ties, and our inability to accommodate it to any 
righteous scheme according to our notions of jus- 
tice, is defeated in the point of fact by our own daily 
experience, and by the testimony d€ ovrc ^et^^^. 

T 2 
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Considering tlie difficulties and hazards of our 
probationary state, it might be natural enough to 
inquire how we came to be placed in it. This curio- 
sity, however, can never be satisfied, as it is directed 
to a subject which we are not competent to under- 
stand, without much higher degrees of knowledge 
and capacity. ** Woe unto him that striveth with 
his Maker ! Let the potsherd strive with the pot- 
sherds of the earth ! Shall the clay say unto him that 
fashioneth him, What makest thou ? or thy work, 
He hath no hands ?" If we make the question, 
*^ What is your business here ?" which fnust be ac- 
knowledged to be a frame of inquiry more imports 
ant, as it is more humble ; not only religion affords 
us an answer, but a view of the course of the world 
in which we live will convince us that our present 
condition is no way inconsistent with the perfect 
moral government of God. If our religion teach us 
that we are placed here in a state of so much hazard 
and affliction for our ipaprovement in virtue and 
piety, as the requisite qualification for a future state 
of happiness and security, we shall also find, upon 
inquiry, that the same plan and the same gradation 
is observed in the conduct of nature, and the rest 
of God's government and dispensations. 

We must again consider man under a religious 
and temporal capacity ; and in this double view of 
him, the beginning of life, considered as an educa- 
tion for mature age, appears plainly at first sight 
analogous to our general trial for a future life. This 
analogy may be pushed to a great extent, and is 
certainly well worth the pains of investigation. 

To be capable of enjoying any state of existence, 
we must have a frame of mind within us correspon<« 
dent to the order of things around us. Without de- 
termining what will be the employment and tlie hap- 
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|>iiiess of good men hereafter, we may be sui*e that 
some determinate Qualities and capacities will be ne- 
cessary to render tnem susceptible of their external 
condition, and the objects that surround them. Now 
it is the property of man to be able to mould and 
iMXommoiclate himself to states of life for which he 
was once wholly unqualified. This gradual rise in 
the human character, this insensible and subtle trans- 
formation, is effected through the medium of habits# 
Habit has a wonderful rule m human afiairs ; it con- 
secrates and preserves all our acquisitions, whether 
moral or intellectual; and memory itself is little else 
than habitual knowledge. There are passive as well 
as active habits; and the mind, long accustomed to 
expand to the treasures of wisdom, affords them an 
easy entrance, and a safe repository. Passive ha- 
bits and active habits, in respect to each other, pro- 
ceed in an inverse ratio. Active habits gradually 
receive confirmation and permanency through a 
course of acting upon certain motives and incite- 
ments, or passive impressions ; while these motives 
and incitements themselves, by proportionate de- 
greesy become less and less sensible to ourselves ; 
that is, become continually less sensibly felt, as the 
active habits acquire strength and consistency. The 
ii^rence to be drawn from these considerations is 
plainly, that these passive impressions, which may 
be made on our minds by experience, admonition, 
and example, though they have a strong remote 
efficacy^ and conduce to the formation of active 
kabits* yet, unless they do really succeed in form- 
ing these active habits, they will have no efficacy 
at all, but will expire in repetition. 

Without this process apd agency of habit, nature 
alone is insufficient to qualify us ultimately, much 

t3 
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less at once, for a mature state of life. Maturity of 
understanding, and perfection of bodily strength, 
are not only attained to by degrees, but depend also 
on the continued exercise of the powers, both of 
the mind and body, from the age ot infancy. If we 
suppose a person brought into the world with his 
powers of mind and bo^ complete, he must plainly 
be distracted with astonishment, curiosity, and sus- 
pense, and be totally unfit for the sphere in whidi 
he is called to exert himself: nor is it probable that 
his senses of seeing and hearing, would be of any 
practical benefit to him, before experience had 
taught their use and advantages. It is evident he 
would be destitute of that moderation, forbearance, 
and self-government, which the habits of education 
and discipline inculcate. 

Thus then the beginning of our days is intended 
to be, and really is, a state oi education to the theory 
and practice of mature life ; and this is a providen- 
tial disposition of things, in regard to the objects of 
this present existence, to which that supposed disci- 
pline which we undergo in this world, as a prepara- 
tion for the next, is perfectly analogous. Nor are 
those objections at all solid which are grounded on 
our inability to discern in what way the present life 
can be a preparation for another ; for children are 
perfectly ignoranthow they contribute to their health 
and ^owth by the sports and exercises to which they 
are instinctively addicted. But our state in this 
world is not merely such as to afford frequent oppor* 
tunities of exercising our virtuous principles, but 
holds out to us the constant necessity of an unwea- 
ried circumspection and perseverance, that thus our 
virtue may be rendered in a manner more intense,, 
and a more confirmed habit may be the conse- 
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quence: and this wakeful and continued exertion of 
the moral sense, is calculated to give it a certain 
supremacy in our minds, however the momentary 
sallies of passion may sometimes disturb its reign. 

It may possibly be objected that the present state 
is so far from proving in reality a discipline of vir- 
tue to the generality of men, that on the contraiy 
they appear to make it a discipline of vice. It is 
true the generality of us do not gather much im- 
provement in our passage through life; but this can 
never be urged as a proof that it was not intended 
as a state of moral discipline, if we at all consider 
the analogy of nature. Of that infinite number of 
seeds of vegetables, and bodies of animals,- which 
are furnished with an organization and disposition 
to arrive at maturity and perfection, perhaps not 
t>ne in a million does actually reach that period of 
its destination. 

If again it be objected that nothing but afflictions 
and crosses can exercise or demand the virtues of re- 
jsignalipn and content ; that therefore they will not 
he necessary to a condition of perfect repose, and 
consequently cannot be exerted in this life with any 
view to a future one : we must again resort to ex- 
perience and analogy for the answer. In the course 
of this world we do not find that our trial ceases 
when we are arrived at the consummation of our for- 
tunes. Prosperity itself begets unbounded desires, 
and out of our own imagination there springs as 
much discontent as from any thing in our external 
condition. We must carry therefore to this state of 
worldly advancement a mind exercised to forbear- 
ance, by frequent disappointment, in order to "profit 
by our elevation ; and this very elevation is a source 
^new trials by which our principles are kept alert j 
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and our UbiU maintained in activitjr. It is trnt 
indeed there can be no scope for patience» whei 
sorrow and trouble shall be no more ; but there 
majbe need of a tonper, which shall have bees 
formed by patience ; there may be need of a bland 
conformation of mind, an uniform spirit of meek 
contentment, such as acquaintance with sorrow 
and affliction has a tendency to produce. 

But some men may suppose that all which hss 
been here advanced must fiul before the doctrine of 
necesniy. It is not to the present purpose to de- 
monstrate the absurdity of that doctrine i it will be 
enough to prove that it furnishes no condusioiii 
inimical to what has been argued on the question of 
God's moral government^ and a state of probatioo. 
If this word neceuUyy in the minds of those who 
maintain it, have any definable meaning, it must 
mean something that does not exclude deliberatiooy 
counsel, choice, and preference ; for this is a matter 
of undoubted experience, and of which we are con« 
scious at every moment of our lives. It is equally 
clear that necessity does not pretend to account 
for the origin and continuance of things, and main- 
tains nothmg further than that they could not have 
been otherwise than they are. 

If a fatalist, and one who believed himself a free 
agent, were disputing about the origin of a house, 
they would both agree that it was built by an archi- 
tect; their onlydi&rence would be, on thisquestion, 
whether the acphitect built it freely, or by necessity. 
Suppose then, that they should proceed to inquire 
into the constitution of nature, and that, in a lax way 
of speaking, one of them were to say that it was by 
necessity, and the other by freedom. Now, if they 
have any meaning in those words, as the latter most 
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mean a free agent, so the former must mean an 
agent acting by necessity; for abstract notions are 
idle to the purpose. 

It is true, we ascribe to God a necessary exist- 
ence, not caused by any agent; but this is our im- 
perfect manner of expressing a thing of which we 
can have no adequate idea. Two things are there- 
fore undeniable; first, that when a fatalist asserts 
that every thing is by necessity, he must mean by 
an agent acting necessarily; and secondly, that the 
necessity by which such an agent is supposed to 
act does not exclude intelligence and design ; so 
that, were the system of fatality admitted, it would 
. just as much account for the formation of the world, 
as for the construction of a house, and no more. 
After all, the fatalist must be reduced to allow that 
his necessary agent deliberates necessarily, chooses 
necessarily, designs necessarily, changes neces- 
sarily, combines, discriminates, compares neces- 
sarily ; all which is very difficult for a plain man 
to conceive. 

On the whole, then, it is dear that the opinion 
of necessity does not destroy the proof that there 
is an intelligent Author of Nature, and a Natural 
Governor of the world. Let us see of what force 
it is against the supposition that we are in a state 
of religion. It is plain, that if a child were edu- 
cated in this idea of universal necessity, in such a 
manner as to efface every thought of praise or 
blame^ of punishment or reward for his actions, 
and were to form his behaviour upon that system, 
he would find, upon the application of the princi- 
ple to the affairs of life, that it would mislead him 
into dreadful situations. He would find it, on trial, 
totally impracticable in the course and constitution 
of this world. Wh^ may not then the a^^Vk.^X.\s^ 
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of the same principle to tlie affairs of religion muh 
lead MB in the same analogooa manner, with re- 
spect to a future more general »ndmore in^NNrtant 
interest ? 

Religion is a practical subject; and as this system 
is dearly inapplicable to practical subjects, it if 
surely not to be depended upon, since it teadei 
that we are free from the oblieations of religioib 
If, therefore, the evidence of rdigionbe condasivt 
on a supposition of freedom, it remains so on a sop 
position of necessity ; because the notion of o^ 
cessity is not applicable to practical subjeicta; ttail 
is, with respect to them it is as if it were not tni& 
Axkd here a difficulty pres^ats itself, which ahakas 
the very foundations of the doctrine: for, if ths 
notion of universal necessity be true, why should 
it be dangerous to believe it and to aet upon it? 
Can it be against the interests of mankind to make 
truth the basis of their actions? Moreover, we 
fiiel that we have a will, and are consdoua of s 
character; now if this will and this character be 
reconeileable in respect to man with the nolioDS 
of fate, they are reconeileable with them in the 
Author c£ Nature. The^ Author of Nature, tfaei^ 
ift of some character or other, in spite of necessity: 
and this necessity is as reconeileable with the par- 
ticular character of benevolence, veracity, and josr 
tice in him, which attributes are the foundation of 
religion, as mth any other character. 

Now mark the inconsistency of these fatalists : 
they say all punishment is unjust, because it is up 
dieted on men for doing what it was not in thenf 
power to avoid; as if the necessity wluch is sup- 
posed to destroy the criminality of an action, did 
not also destroy the injustice of punishment! Thus 
the nations of justice and injustice remain as fixed 
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A8 ercTf notwithstaiiding our ^adeavoara to sup- 
pose them removed. They are indeliUy kaprinted 
on our nature, and will continue to force them- 
selves into our thoughts and reasonings, while we 
are frannng suppositions which we thmk will de- 
Aroy them. 

llie opinion of necessity cannot destroy that ia- 
lernal proof which we have of the moral govern- 
ment of Crod, in the moral sense impressed on our 
nature; for this is a matter of fact, a thing of ex- 
perience: nor can it destroy the conclusion, for 
dMS is immediately deduced from the fact: neither 
can it operate to the prejudice a£ those proofs 
which are drawn from the external condition of 
things. From all this reasoning it appears, that 
necessity, supposed possible. and reponcileeble to 
the plain constitution of things, does in no sort 
prove that the Author of Nature will not, or in- 
validate the proof that he will, finally, in his eternal 
government, render his creatures happy or miser- 
able according to their behaviour: and if it do not 
destroy the proof of natural religion, it evidently 
makes no alteration in the proof of revealed. 

I shall dismiss my readers, with a word or two in 
explanation. There are two general kinds of ne- 
cessity maintained by the Fatalists: the one is su- 
perior to the Deity, and placed in the nature of 
things; the other is existent in the decrees and 
ordinances of the Deity, and flows in an inevitable 
series of causes resulting from him. There are 
other distinctions which do not deserve considera- 
tion. The Epicureans appear to have held the firdt 
opinion^ the Stoics the second. The reader will 
see that the arguments in this paper are equally 
conclusive aeainst both, though both axe tloI d\%- 
tmctlf examined. The common Pagan hoXaow^^a 
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on the side of an universal necessity over-ruling 
the power of the gods: '' T^v vi^^fjJvnf fioi^ 

diufmrd Im dxo^xfyiw Kotl ra 0cw." Herodot. Clio> 

I. 91. — « It is impossible for the Deity himself to 
avoid the established decrees of fate." There were 
some who held a material necessity, without any 
Deity in the universe; and such is said to have 
been nearly the doctrine of Democritus. From this 
sprung the Atomic philosophy, in which Epicurus 
was a considerable sharer, and with which Pjtha- 
goras is said to have been pretty much tinctured. 
The Monads of that philosopher are concluded by 
many to be the Atoms of Epicurus. Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles were also favourers of this phi- 
losophy, and most of the ancient Phjrsiologists had 
some taint from this poisoned source. 
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Ad quern Ua tuMderu: FeUda tempora / qva te 

MorUms oppamunt ; habeatjam Roma jmdorem : 

Terthu e ccdo ceddit Cato. juv. sat. ii. 37. 

With a cUsdainful smile he cried, Blest times. 

That made thee Censor of the age*s crimes ! 

Rome now must needs reform, and vice he stopt, 

For a third Cato from the clouds is dropt. Drtdxk. 
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TO THE REVEREND^ BUT OFFICIOUS, MR. SIMON 

OLIVE-BRANCH. 
" SIR, 

I HAVE been a long time floating between 
contempt and surprise, at the presumptuous imper- 
tinence with which you take upon you to interfere 
in every thing that is going on in this great city. 
You have no respect to rank or office, but have 
usurped a title of so catholic a kind, that even 
princes themselves are expected to bow before it« 
Believe me. Sir, it is not the temper of the times 
to acknowledge such a supremacy. Nay, to deal 
plainly with you, you are already denounced at a 
club of Patriots^ where I heard it declared, that, 
in their list of intended decapitations, your head 
comes next to the Pope's. 

Let me advise you. Sir, not to be so busy with 
the times in general ; but particularly beware of 
coming up to London, the rumour of which inten- 
tion has already reached every corner of the me- 
tropolis. How this hardy design of yo\xV«\vd& %^v* 
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wing, I cannot imagine, unless your own indiscre- 
tion, or that of your correspondents has betrayed 
you. Certain however it is, that the Pretender's in- 
vasion did not spread a more general consternation 
through this city, than has been occasioned by the 
bare apprehension of this visit from your wordiip* 
Being resolved myself upon knowing how far the 
report deserved credit, I made it my business to 
trace out one of your correspondents in town. 
Here» however, I should never have succeeded in 
gaining the intelligence I wished for, if I had not 
feigned myself to be also one of the emissaries em- 
ployed by Simon Olive-Branch ; which stititagem 
•o threw him off his guard, that he not only con- 
fessed to me that he expected you in a few days, 
but took me into his study, and exposed to me all 
his lists, memorandums, documents, and communi- 
cations of all sorts, and particularly a kind of Hioral 
ttocksy arranged according to the prices they seeni' 
ed to have fetched in the market at different times 
since the puhlication of your paper. By the scale 
preserved by this partial financier, it appeared that 
many of the vices which were wont to bear a pre- 
mium, had sunk considerably in value, whilcthe vir- 
tues had maintained a progressive advancement. 
He observed to me, that a very rapid fall had taken 
place in the price of Immorality since the belief 
of your intended visit to the capital had become 
general. Notwithstanding all this, however, as far 
as I can remember of the scale, it ran nearly thus: 



Hypocrisy* 10 per cent prem. 
dealing i 



Bonds, 7S, 4, 1*16 
Tradesmen's Bills, fiS], 64, 

Honour chimer. red. Gaming Bills, «7, 8ftf 

HoBoiir ration. ?9J Patriotisin, 4p6 

Chastityj shut \ OatvV^ «sAQ«^»eA.CQTL««68t 



Upon the whole, with the omnium-gather umsy 
icripta> discounts, &c. it appeared that the funds- 
ind credit of Virtue were graducdly rising, but 
Ihat still the advantage rested with its oppo-^ 
site. Now, Sir, I am firmly persuaded that this is 
a very uncandid statement, and calculated to an- 
swer some jobbing interests of his own. Be as- 
sured, that both uiese accounts are fallacious : for 
this century past virtue has maintained an uniform 
aicendancy, nor has its credit been at all enhaneed 
by the news of yoi^r approaching visit To disabuse 
you of so material an error, and to fortify you 
agjMDst any future attempts to deceive you, I wiU 
here give you a bvief accounl of the condition of 
the capital at this moment. 

Religion was never in so flourishing a stale ; in- 
somuch that the most enlightened begm to find thai; 
thev can do very well without going to church ; 
and the few that persist in frequenting it, perceive 
that they already know as much, and act as virta- 
OHsly, as their teachers. Religion is at the same 
tune rendered more portable and attainable dian 
Ibrmerljf, b^ being rid of the incuiabrance of mor»- 
lity, wmch is now discovered to be a branch entires 
ly disconnected with it, and to belong wholly to 
the sentiment of honour. As in other attainments 
we have systema of instruction calculated to make 
every man his own broker, every man his own gar- 
dener> &e. so in religion, we are soon to see the 
Elects of our present principles of philosophy, in 
making every man his own parson ; and, indeed, 
grand preparations have been making for it in the 
late practice of cropping the hair, in imitation of the 
ministers of the Groispel. This cropping system too, 
you will observe, has been extended to Christianity^ 
kself, and has cut away a (piaiitity q€ xldou^ x;>^^ 

u2 
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and obligations with which it used to be embar- 
rassed, whereby it has gained an easier introduc- 
tion into the beau monde. 

The arts and sciences have been cultivated with 
a similar success, and have unaccountably extend- 
ed their empire to the minutest concerns of life. 
Our very fans and cards bear testimony to the 
truth of this observation ; and botany, history, and 
geography, are now acquired through such fa- 
miliar mediums, that a lady may be culling 
simples behind her fan, and have her whole hoiius 
siccus about her, in the midst of a room full of 
company ; or regale her fancy with the odours of 
Arabia, while, in less perfumed sighs, her lover is 
whispering his nothings in her ear. In the mean 
time some- new sciences have been incorporated, 
such as that of boxing, animal magnetism, archery, 
and such like productive and useful attainments; 
while architecture has met with extraordinary en- 
couragement, in the present plan of burning down 
opera-houses, theatres, and houses of parliament. 

It is very pleasing to observe how some of the 
arts go hand m hand> and how the artists are of re- 
ciprocal benefit to one another, like the physician 
and apothecary, or the counsellor and attorney. 
Thus if I publish a book, I must call in the painter 
as well as the printer ; for it is nothing without my 
own portrait, with a globe by my side, a couple of 
Muses to supply me with pens and paper, and a 
third flying ou with my proof-sheets to Parnassus. 
Thus we are daily expecting a most splendid pub- 
lication on the science of boxing, with a kiUkat of 
Johnson, and a beautiful mima^ure of Big-Ben, with 
a festoon of laurel between them to keep the peace. 

As for the reigning fashions, I maintain that no- 
liiin^ can be more rational or respectable. All the 
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young ladies are inspired with an ambitioln to become' 
mothers of families, or to appear to merit that ho- 
nourable character ; and thus we are to account for 
the swellings which lately it has been the mode to 
carry about with them. It corresponds admirably 
with the nakedness of their necks, and seems to be 
a natural consequence of this tempting discovery. 
I have no doubt but that this last custom had its 
origin in the magnanimity of the sex, which, while 
the men were exposing their necks abroad, mrade 
it seem but fair that they should be doing the same 
at home during the war. 

If, however, notwithstanding my representations, 
you are determiped upon coming up to town, let me 
exhort you to shake off the remaining rust of a col- 
lege, and all the pedantry of your profession, be- 
fore you put your design into execution. It will 
be as much as your head is worth to claim any au- 
thority among us ; on the contrary, you will find it 
adviseable to mix with us in all our amusements, to 
adopt all our tastes, and to clothe yourself in all 
our fashions. Let us see no austerity of carriage, 
but strive all you can to derive your mirth and en- 
tertainment from the same sources as supply it for 
the most part to the inhabitants of this august city. 
In the mean time, read and digest this little poem, 
which will point out the true objects of amusement 
here> and prepare you for the proper relish of them. 

L'ALLEGRO. 

Ott^ blubbering Melancholy j 
Of the blue devils and book-learning bocut . 
In dusty schools forlorn ; 

Amongst black gowns, square ea^ and books unjoQy, 
Hunt out some college eel), • 
Where fMXiaag quizzea mutter mopkUh schema 

,u3 
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And the old proctor dreamt; 

There, in thy smutty walls, o*er-run with dock. 

As ragged as thy smock. 

With rusty, fusty Fellows ever dweU. 

But come, thou baggage, hi and fre^ 
By gentles called Festivity, 
And by us rolling kiddies. Fun, 
Whom Mother Shipton, one by one. 
With two Wapping wenches more, 
To rinpping Harlequino bore ; 
Or whether, as some deeper say. 
Jack Pudding, on a holyday. 
Along with Jenny Diver romping. 
As he met her once a pumping. 
There, on heaps of dirt and mortar, 
And cinders wash'd in cabbage water, 
Fill*d her with thee, a strappmg lassie. 
So spunky, brazen, bold, and saucy. 

Hip here, jade, and bring with thee 
Jokes, and sniggering jollity, 
Christmas gambols, waggish tricks. 
Winks, wry faces, licks, and kicks. 
Such as fall from Moggy*s knuckles. 
And love to live about her buckles ; 
Spunk, that hobbling watchmen boxes, 
And Horse-laugh, hugging both his doxies ; 
Come, and kick it as you go. 
On the stumpi*^g hornpipe toe ; 
And in thy right hand haul wiUi thee 
The Mountain brim, French liberty. 
And if I give thee puffing due^ 
Fui^ admit me of thy crew. 
To pig with her, and pig with thee. 
In everlasting frolicks free ; 
To hear the sweep b^n his beat. 
And, squalling, startle the dull street. 
From his watch-box in the alley* 
HU the watch at six doth sally ; 
Then to go, in spite of sleep, 
' And at the window cry, " Sweep ! sweep !" 
Through th? street-door, or the airy, 
Or, in the country,- through ihe^airy-; 
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While the dusttnan, with his din 

Bawls and rings to be let in, 

And at the fore or the back door. 

Slowly plods his jades before. 

Oft hearing the sow-gelder*s horn 

Harshly rouse the snoring mom, 

From the side of some large square^ 

Through the long street grunting fkr. 

Sometimes walking 1*11 be seen 

By Tower-hUl, or Moorfield*s green, 

Right against old Bedlam gate, 

Where Uie mock king b^ns his states 

Crown*d with straw, and rob*d with rag^ 

Cover'd o'er with jags and tags ; 

While the keeper, near at hand, 

Bullies those tiiat leave thdr stand ; 

And milk-maids' screams go through your ears, 

And grinders sharpen rusty shears. 

And every crier squalls his cry 

Under each window he goes 1^. 

Strait mine eye hath caught new gambols. 
While round and round this town it rambles ; 
Sloppy streets, and foggy day, 
Where the blundering folks do stray ; 
Pavements, on whose slippery flags 
Swearing coachmen flog their nags ; 
Barbers jostled 'gunst your side. 
Narrow streets, and gutters wide. 

Grub-street garrets now it sees, 
To the Muse open, and the breeze, 
Where, perhaps, some scribbler hungers. 
The hack of neighbouring news-mongers. 
Hard by, a tinker's furnace smokes, 
From betwixt two pastry-cooks, 
Where dingy Dick and Peggy, met 
Are at their scurvy dinner set. 
Of cow-heel, and such cellar-messes. 
Which the splay-footed Rachel dresses : 
And then in haste the shop she leaves. 
And, with the boy, the beUows heaves ; 
Or, if 'tis late, and shop is shut, 
Scnibsi at the pump, her hce from smut 
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Somethuea, iH for figfatt agog. 
To t'other end o'tbe town I jo^ 
When St James's bdls ring nmid. 
And the royal fiddles soun^ 
When erery lord and lady's b«i» 
Jigs it m the 
And young and oU 
In honour of the fowA of June ; 
Till candles fail, and eyes are sok^ 
Then home we hl^ to talk it o'er» 
With stories told of many a treaty 
How lady Swab the sweetmeats eat; 
She was {nnch'd, and something worsen 
And she was fobb'd, and lost her purse; 
Tells how the drudging Wd^ie sweat* 
To bake his custards duly set, 
When, in one night, ere clock went sefen,' 
His *prentice-lad had robb'd the oven 
Of more than twenty hands had put on. 
Then lies him down, the Uttle glutton, 
Stretch*d lumbering 'fore the fire, they tell y^ 
And bakes the custards in his bdly ; 
Then, crop-sick, down the stairs he flings» 
Before his master's bdl yet rings. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creeps 
By hoofs and wheels soon luU'd asleep. 

But the City takes me then, 
And the hums of busy men. 
Where throngs of train-band captains bold. 
In time of peace, fierce meetings hold. 
With stores of stock-jobbers, whose Hes 
Work change of stocks and bankruptdea; 
While bulls and bears alike contend 
To get that cash they dare not spend. 
Then let aldermen appear. 
In scarlet robe^ with chandelier. 
And city-feasts and gluttony, 
With balls upon the lord-mayor's-day ; 
. Sights that young 'prentices remembo*. 
Sleeping and waking, aU November* 

Then to the playhouses anon* 
If Q\uck or Bannister he on, 
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Or drollest Parsons, child of Drury, 
Bawls out his damns with comic fury. 

And ever, against hum-drum cares, 
Sing me some of Dibdin's airs ; 
Ikfarried to his own queer wit, * 

Such as my shaking sides may split, 
In notes, with many a jolly bout. 
Near Beaufort's Buildings oft roar*d out, 
"^th wagging curls, and smirk so cunning, 
His rig on many a looby running, 
E^qposing all the ways and phizzes. 
Of ** Wags, and Oddities, and Quizzes;" 
lliat Shuter*s self might heave his head 
From drunken snooses on a bed 
Of pot-house benches sprawVd, and hear 
Such laughing songs as won the ear 
Of all the town, his slip to cover. 
Whene'er he met 'em half seas over. 

Freaks like these if thou canst give. 
Fun, with thee I wish to live. 
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— CwUatem qms deceeU stuAiis 
Curo, et urbi solUcUus timeo. hor. cab. hi. 29, S5. 

The care of this great city is upon my mind, and occasions me 

much anxiety and sdarm. 

There lived an Athenian, of the name of Thrasilus, 
who was mad in the pleasantest manner imaginable. 
He cherished a conceit that the gods had bestowed 
upon him the empire of the ocean, and maintained 
Btoutly that every ship which put to shore in the 
Pyraeu8| was his own property. He was thus the 
richest man in Greecei or in the worlds ^vtUo^t 
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encountering any hazards, or exciting any envyr 
He was the greatest, with the fewest enemies, and 
with the least danger from conspiracies and rebel- 
lions. Of those which were wrecked, he took na 
pains to make any inquiries, but was beyond mea« 
sure delighted when a vessel came safe into port, 
with a valuable lading. He lived a long time in 
this flattering delusion, till one of his brothers, 
who had a tender regard for him, arrived from 
Sicily. By his directions he was attended 1^ a 
skilful physician, who succeeded in restoring hinr 
to the sound possession of his faculties. This was 
no sooner effected, than his cheerfulness in a great 
measure abandoned him; and he was wont ever 
af^er to declare, that he had never been sa happy 
as when he drove a trade with all parts of the world 
from his own port, the Pyraeus. 

The case of this happy madman in some degree 
resembles my own ; for the truth is, I have so k)Dg 
exercised the privilege of dictating to my country- 
men^ that I sometimes feel as if every thing I saw 
around me was my own property ; and whatever 
my neighbours enjoyed, was held under me on con- 
dition of their good behaviour. Let no good-natoi- 
ed friend therefore endeavour to disenchant my 
mind from so pleasing an error, as long as they 
think it may conduce to give me spirit in an under' 
taking that may not be wholly useless to the public 
and to posterity. But perhaps another little story 
which I have in my memory may serve to represent 
my situation better. 

There was a certain carpenter in a little town of 
Silesia, who was famous for despatch and skill in his 
craft: he was besides a man of a most fkcetioos 
fancy, and would often amuse himself with contrivin^p 
curious and whimsical machines. It happened that 
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a kiog of Bohemia was wounded in battle near the 
place where he lived: the carpenter was immediately 
employed to construct a kind of cradle, in which his 
majesty might be transported to his palace with ease 
and gatety. The poor man was so elated with the 
honour done to his professional abilities, that he 
fairly lost his reason. In his disturbed imagination, 
he conceived that Jupiter had given him a job, which 
was to construct another globe that should be free 
from the inconveniences to which that which had 
already been formed by himself was so liable, as he 
had it m contemplation to substitute a more virtuous 
race of mortals, that would deserve a better accom- 
modation This poor fellow became in the end so 
crazy, that when he was sent for to put up a neigh- 
bour's door, or mend his elbow-chair, he would re- 
turn for answer, that until he had chiselled out his 
new city in the place of Grand Cairo, he could not 
possibly attend to any other business. Now the 
conceit with which I am possessed, is not unlike 
tibat of the crazy carpenter, with this difference, that 
whereas he supposed himself employed by Jupiter 
to construct a new globe on a superior principle, it 
is my humour to imagine myself deputed to hammer 
out a new and worthier race of mortals to inhabit 
it when it shall be ready for their reception. 

With these notions in my head, I set off a few days 
ago for this metropolis, where I am lodged in the 
house of a turner, in which the Olive-Brancues 
have occasionally resided for this century back, and 
where my great grandfather bought his favourite 
tobacco-stopper, but which has at present no other 
recommendations. They lay claim here also to the 
benour of having built my mother's great chair ; but 
as this important fact has no place in our familY re- 
cords, I am very much inclined to &om\)\.\\is qavOcv^w- 
dcitjr, altbfl^'^ ^ Hj very certaiHi tWv, utsiow^v^^ 
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landlord's curiosities, the most valuable article is a 
real undoubted splinter of a walking-sticky that was 
many years in the possession of Mr. Isaac Olive- 
Branch, the father of my great-grandfather, and 
the author of those original observations whicJi ap- 
peared in my 17th Number. 

The morning after my arrival in this city, having 
substituted a pair of buckles in the place of my old 
ones, that jsavoured less of the middle ages, and hav- 
ing at once covered the family cut of my frock, and 
given a decent consistency to my little mummy 
frame, by the help of a common blue surtout coat, 
and all this to prevent my being pointed out as Old 
Simon, the Northamptonshire parson, I sallied forth 
with a fine sun over my head, determined to lounge 
away the morning in the streets of this capital. A 
long time had now elapsed since my visit to London; 
but as my mind has always been pretty much peo- 
pled, and my thoughts accustomed to the contempla- 
tion of crowded scenes and active life, and turned, by 
a natural bias, towards the human kind, I did not ex- 
perience those bewildering emotions, that confusion 
of ideas, that mental trouble, and that sinking sense 
of comparative insignificance, which some oftheroost 
retired of my country neighbours have represented 
themselves to have felt in walking through tne streets 
of London, after a long rustication. It is pretty cer- 
tain that most men feel their personal consequence 
die away in crowded resorts, unless they themselves 
bear a principal part in them, or by some means or 
other have extended their connexions over a very 
considerable range. When we have once raised 
ourselves, however, to this elevation, the very reverse 
of these efiects will be the consequence : and the 
greater the crowd, the business, and the stir there is 
about us, the more wefeeVout coxvaec^eickce advanced, 
^nd in 5uch ft CJISQ W^ WQ WN^X inoT^^ ^\.V^\&^ ^doaax 
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when we are abroad. Now, however little disposed 
my readers may be to acknowledge it, I cannot help 
feeling myself in this latter predicament ; and as I 
walk along in this great market of human souls, in 
the midst of this fermentation of business and plea- 
sure, among shops, and theatres, and taverns, and 
churches, and horses, and houses, and shows, and 
funerals, and forums, and halls, and palaces, I con- 
sider them all as administering to my undertaking, 
and under a kind of contribution to my plan, as well 
as under my special controul and cognizance. 

I was a good deal amused and surprised by the 
numerous changes which had taken place since my 
last visit, and which appeared in every circumstance 
of life; and though upon the whole the balance was 
much on the side of improvement, I had not got to 
the end of my street before I encountered a vast deal 
that was ridiculous and discommendable. The first 
observation I was led to make on the state of the 
capital, was the very promising symptoms of an in- 
creasing population, in the shapes of the young 
ladies ; and I own I was much delighted to behold 
so much elegance and fashion enlisted in the cause 
of matrimony. I drew a plain inference from this 
spectacle that was very honourable to my fellow- 
creatures ; and I considered it as the effect and the 
proof of that sanctity of morals, under which the 
marriage state is sure to be accredited and promoted 
and in the exultation of my spirits was on the point 
of appropriating to myself a share in this happy re- 
volution, when, happening to call at a fashionable 
ladies' school, to inquire after the health of two of 
Mr. AUworth's nieces, I was again disconcerted by 
beholding my two young friends, who were neither 
of them fourteen years old, in a very mature state of 
pr^nancy. Though I am spared the coxi^M%vow qI ^ 
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blush by the olive cast of my compIexioD, I felt a 
strong sensation of inward shame, at an appearance 
so suspicious, and had just made up my mind to call 
the young ladies aside, that I might put such ques- 
tions to them as my age allowed me, before I car- 
ried this unwelcome news to my worthy unsuspect* 
ing friend, when a couple of French teachers enter- 
ed the room, that seemed each to be within a month 
of bringing twins into the world, followed by the 
governess, who, though apparently turned of fi%, 
brought with her a more rampant protuberance than 
them all put together. I shuddered at my own 
pinched-up figure amidst this surrounding plump- 
ness, and seemed to myself almost shrunk lip to no- 
thing — till, no longer able to bear it out, I stole my 
hat off the peg on which it was hung, and having 
recommended all the company to the protection o( 
Heaven, repaired straight to my landlady, to en- 
treat a solution of this strange phenomenon. My 
landlady was unfortunately from home ; and in the 
mean time I took up a letter that was upon my 
scrutoire, to amuse myself till her return. This let- 
ter was from my mother, and could not have been 
sent at a time in which it was likely to make a 
stronger impression. 

" MY DEAR CHILD, 

*^ Being aware of the bad habits, and the mani- 
fold snares of the great town into which you are 
launched, I cannot help again beseeching you to 
exercise all the discretion which God has given you 
to defend you against the crafUness of evil-minded 
men, and the poisonous wiles of cunning untoward 
women, remembering that the pure blood of the 
Olive-Branches flows in your veins. In the 
mean time^ I offer u^ my humble ^titioiui> wght 
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and morning, to Him who has so long protected 
jour ancient and peaceable ancestry in a most no- 
table and gracious manner, that He would adminis- 
ter to your youth a portion of that strength of mind 
which, at.the giddy and tender age of fifty, distin- 
guished your great-grandfather. You are now fast 
approaching that crisis, which has usually been 
looked upon as the prime of life in our family : and 
I have every hope, my dear child, that your blos- 
jK>ms will terminate in a fruit as wholesome and ma- 
ture as any Olive- Branch of our tree has hitherto 
produced. Therefore, Sim, I charge thee, child of 
my bosom, take prudent care of thyself in that gay 
city; and for the few days that thou remainest 
there, harden thy little heart against the seductions 
of cunning folk and naughty women, that will be 
aimed at thy innocence and inexperience. 

'* Look me out, my dear, at some fair-dealing 
i^op, and where folks are kind and want custom, a 
new shagreen spectacle-case, as my present ones 
are come to that age in which it is customary in 
our family to excuse them from service, and lay 
them up among our archives in the great chest : 
and buy me, Sim, furthermore, sundry pairs of those 
linseywoolsey hose, of which neighbour AUworth 
and madam Miranda have bought such a mighty 
quantity for the poor children and labourers of our 
parish. Keep yourself in-a-doors a-nigbts, Sim, 
and trust yourself as little as may be convenient to 
the fogs of that great town ; for your constitution 
is not yet sufficiently confirmed to bear much foul 
weather. Wrap yourself up when you go a- visiting, 
and take especiad care of the tiles that fall from the 
roofs of the houses, and mad oxen. Your coloured 
coquelaure I have had cleaned and scowere^^ 
Xbat you will hardly know it, child, when 
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it again. God preserve my child, and keep him 
under his blessed protection ! This is the constant 
prayer of 

" Your loving mother, 

" M. O.- 

This letter from my poor mother co-operated vf 
strongly with the apprehensions excited in my mind 
by the mysterious corpulency of most of the ladies 
whom I had hitherto met, that something like despair 
of succeeding in my plan of reform was beginning 
to shake my resolution, when my landlady most op- 
portunely arrived to solve this problem, which had 
so much embarrassed and chagrined me. From her 
I learned, that this problematical protuberance was 
only one of those burdens which the tyranny (£ 
fashion is daily imposing upon the sex, and which at 
present seems to have been amplified with the pillage 
of their bosoms, which, in consequence, are left 
cruelly exposed, to supply coarse jokes to the fund 
of common-place ridicule ; and by heating the ima- 
ginations of our British youth, to furnish them with 
weapons against themselves. I propose, therefore, 
that these pads be changed into padlocks, or virgin 
zoneS) or something of a less scandalous and suspi- 
cious appearance. In the mean time, I shall send 
a true account of this puerperal mania to the female 
sisterhood assembled under my mother's direction, 
for their opinion, proposing at the same time a ques- 
tion for their consideration, namely, whether there 
be not an allegory couched under these pads ; for, I 
am told, they are nothing more than the migration 
of those safe-guards which are wont to be worn in 
their bosoms during the cold weather. I think the 
whole contrivance does very emblematically express' 
the danger resulting to females, from the adoption of 
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a bosom friendy and the progress he makes from one 
favour to another. 

I care but little about the dress of the gentlemen ; 
though, if I cared more, I should see a good deal 
to discompose my serenity; that men should be in- 
spired with such an idiotic love of change, as to sa- 
crifice to it all grace, proportion, and comeliness, 
is a truth discreditable to the times; and surely the 
cumbrous dress of our ancestors should be spared 
from the ridicule bestowed upon it, when we re- 
gard the equipment of our modern beaux. The hat 
at present worn would suffer in the comparison by 
the side of that shown at all the museums as the 
identical one worn by the judge who condemned 
King Charles I.; and I have somewhere seen an 
old surtout of Sir Walter Raleigh's, the cut of 
which I should prefer to that of our modern coats. 

I shall say nothing in derogation of the gentle- 
men's neck stuffings, as the fashion has been so 
ably recommended in the following advertisement, 
which I have met with in some of the public prints. 

" Neck or Nothing. 

i^ TO TRAVELLERS. 

" This being the season of the year for excur- 
sions, the curious in cravats are informed, that Ni- 
cholas Vanneck has prepared a new and unparalleled 
assortment of stuffing, capable of containing twelve 
shirts and two suits of clothes, with other appurte- 
nances. They are besides so admirably contrived, 
as, in case of long sea voyages to Botany Bay, the 
Coast of Africa, or even a temporary situation in the 
Hulks, to include a complete mattress, bolster, pil- 
low, &c. He flatters himself that an object big with 
80 many conveniences, will necessarily meet with its 

' x3 
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due encouragement. To duellists and such as venttire 
their necks in battle, they will be an effectual armour 
as far as they go-— not to mention the terror they 
may happen to strike into an enemy unaccustomed 
to these phsenomena. As fools are had in great ho- 
nour in certain countries, and as, in the country of 
Monstrous Craws, idiotism for the most part goes 
together with this attribute, our young English tra* 
Tellers may profit mightily by this fashion in their 
progress over the Continent, provided they do no* 
thing more to forfeit this idiotic pre-eminence than 
they have hitherto done in their customary tours/' 

It is impossible I should comment upon half the 
absurdities which haveeither scandalized or diverted 
me during my stay in the metropolis. I have made 
minutes, however, of every thing that has attracted 
my observation, to furnish out the matter of a future 
paper. What has given me as much trouble as any 
thing has been the multitude of little improvements 
in the most diminutive articles of ordinary use, with 
which life of late has become ponderous. A pair of 
snuffers is as complicated as a cotton mill ; and aroaa 
must have a knowledge of mechanics to put on his 
buckles. Among them all, I cannot find one that, 
as Pythagoras said of Euclid's 47th proposition, de- 
serves a hecatomb. For my own part, I would will-' 
ingly consign to' oblivion the greatest part of these 
holiday inventions, to recover some of those useful 
discoveries which have been swallowed up by the 
avidity of time ; and would willingly see exchanged 
Mr. Merlin's chairs for Archimedes's machines; and 
our newly-invented liquidshining blacking for shoes, 
for the Egyptian secret of staining marble. Every 
thing you touch now-a-days is endued with a kind 
of jaechanical life; and if I venture to handle a 
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piece of furniture at a friend's house, 'tis ten to one 
Dutthatjin a moment or two, there flies out a spring, 
by which I receive a violent rap on the forehead — 
and this passes for a great convenience. It is in vain 
that 1 endeavour to reinstate the thing in the posture 
in which I found it; it mocks all my ingenuity, and 
I am forced to call in the master of the house to my 
assistance. The other day, in visiting an acquaint- 
ance, I was obliged to ring the bell to inquire how 
to knock at his door; and after my admittance, the 
whole evening was passed in a succession of trick 
and surprise, insomuch that I could not have been 
in greater alarm if I had been trespassing among 
steel traps and spring guns. The chairs and tables, 
the knives and forks, the skreens and the fire 
things, seemed all bewitched, and I scarcely touch- 
ed an article without sincere repentance. 

The diversions were of the same cast; curious 
packs of cards, puzzling fans, and magic lanterns, 
made out the whole amusement of the evening; and 
I found my old friends converted into conjurors^ 
much against the design of nature. I reckon it in- 
deed a peculiar piece of good fortune, that I have 
been able to find a simple unsophisticated shagreen 
spectacle-case for my mother, who mightpuzzle her- 
self for an hour to find a use for those conveniences 
which I have generally found annexed to it. There 
was a time when our contrivances used to be made 
for our wants ; but now we begin at the other end, 
and must make wants for our contrivances* 

Thursday night, 10 o'clock. The following pro- 
clamation has just this moment been brought to me 
by express from my mother's synod. 

^ Whereas it has been made known to o\n\C\^ 
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court of females, in council assembled^ that the 
rage of public amusements is grown to such a 
height among our loving subjectSy that the London 
ladies run away to them before they are entirely 
dressed; we do hereby order, that such females be 
subjected to the pensJties of the vagrant act. As 
it is the nature of fashion to familiarise us gradually 
to the most frightful innovations, and to carry us 
step by step into the most indecorous habitudes, 
we shall shortly publish, with the stamp and seal of 
our authority, a scale of dress, adjusted to the 
thermometer, from the freezing point up to blood 
heat. We shall hereby provide, that in the sultriest 
weather the British ladies never uncover below a 
certain point, or let the Zephyr on any account 
imprint a kiss upon their bosoms; for we judge it 
not only perilous to our own sex, but unjust towards 
the other, to overheat the gentlemen in cooling our- 
selves. We have, moreover, taken into our most 
serious consideration the disorder and disorganiza- 
tion that has taken place in the different parts of our 
dress, which has of late years occasioned strange 
deficiencies and redundancies, in contradiction to, 
or in exaggeration of. Nature's benign institutions* 
To restore the necessary equilibrium, we shall take 
very summary measures to call up all the constitu- 
ent parts of dress into their proper places, so that 
every lady may appear with the form that Nature 
has bestowed upon her, and not outrage her work 
by coarse attempts to correct it. We cannot but 
consider the sex, at present, to be in the condition 
of other bodies, whose equilibrium of electrical fire 
being destroyed, are ready for explosion as soon as 
they come into. contact with a proper conductor. 
Thus their bosoms are charged with negative, and 
their waists with . positive electricity — a state as 
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dangerous as can well be imagined to the tranquil- 
lity of their minds and safety of their persons. We 
do therefore enact, by virtue of our sovereign au« 
thority, that all females in England, in our domi- 
nion of Wales, and town of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
do implicitly and reverently comport themselves in 
strict observance in this our scale of dress, after the 
6th day of May next. Given at our Court the 21st 
day of AprU, 1793." 

I cannot help thinking that my mother's appre- 
hensions on my account, now that I am exposed 
to these surrounding temptations, have accelerated 
the publication of this wise proclamation. 
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«M» 2i lmif»0n, ANTONIN. PIUS. 

Ejcamine the constitution of their minds, and the nature! of their 
pursuits, the grounds and objects of their disgusts and affec- 
tions. 

I HAVE been now three days in the capital : and every 
hour's experience confirms me in the conviction, 
that I was not born to make any considerable figure 
within the bills of mortality. It is not that my coat 
is so out of the fashion, though I confess that even 
there I am not in all the severity of the mode : but 
there is a certain incorrigible indocility in the turn 
of my mind, which makes it slow in adopl\Iif^>NVl^^.Vv^>& 
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nothing to recommend it but change* and dull ia 
comprehending the value of inconvenience, and the 
wisdom of incumbrance. I carry about with me a 
formal cast of thinking, which fastens upon a set of 
principles, that refuse to be disciplined by the world, 
or modified by its customs. My pleasures too are 
still of a more unaccommodating nature, and will 
not be tutored into that line of enjoyment which 
fashion has prescribed to its votaries. Being thus, 
in a manner, abandoned to my own counsels, I am 
determined upon making the best of my bargain; 
and as I observe that it is among the secret maxims 
of every man's bosom, when he finds himself in an 
error, to invent a system to countenance and sup- 
port it, rather than confess his fallibility ; and that, 
when a philosopher is wrong, his way is not to seek 
to correct himself, but to prove himself right: so 
it shall be my business to fortify myself in my sin- 
gularities of opinion, by building up a system around 
them. 

Preparatory to a business of such magnitude, it 
will be necessary to remove all interruptions and 
impediments that may rise in my way from former 
systems, and to make^ as other great philosophers 
do, a general clearance, to all of whom the old pro- 
verb may be very properly applied, ** That new 
brooms sweep clean." I give notice, therefore, that 
I have it in contemplation to astonish the world with 
a new list of vulgar errors, or pseudodoxia epide' 
mica; ashort specimen of which I shall here subjoin. 

Afine coat makes, proves, or discovers the gentleman; 

A red coat, the soldier ; 

A tight pair of breeches, a fdlow of ease ; 

A snuff-box, a connoisseur ; 

An eye-glass, a shprt-sighted man $ 
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A cabinet of rarities, 
A gallery of portraits, 
A large library, 
A good table, 
A phaeton and four, 
A pudding-sleeve, 
A doctor's degree, 
A seat in parliament, 
A stare in public, 

A bluntness of manner, 

A short memory, 

The want of judgement, 

A eold-headed cane, 

A knack at versifying, 

A good preacher, 

An open purse. 

Volubility, 

Taciturnity, 

Infidelity, 

Discontentedness, 

Facility, 

A couple of duels, 

A couple of bottles, 

A couple of mistresses, 

A declaimer against 

mankind, 
A humble speaker, 
A good joker, 
A great soaker, 
A horse-laugher,. 
A man of sentiment. 



a naturalist ; 

a man of family ; 

a good scholar ; 

a man of hospitality ; 

a man of fortune ; 

a minister of God's word; 

a dignified clergyman ; 

a statesman ; 

a man of great acquaint- 
ance ; 

an openness of mind ; 

deep erudition ; 

a man of genius ; 

a critic of the drama ; 

a good poet ; 

a good sermon-maker ;: 

a man of charity ; 

a man of eloquence ; 

a contemplative man ; ' 

a philosopher ; 

a patriot ; 

a good-natured man ; 

a man of honour ; 

a tnan of a strong head ; 

a man of gallantry ; 

a better nian than his 
neighbours ; 

a modest man ; 

a good companion ; 

a jolly fellow ; 

a pleasant fellow; 

a man of virtue. 



All these opinions, and a thousand more,'e(iual!y 
established, I shall endeavour to remove, before I 
come forward ,witb my new system, to ^Yv\^\ «ax 
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resolved, in imitation of other great philosophersi 
to make every thing a victim that opposes it, if, to 
clear the way for it, I am forced to pull down the 
very pillars of fashionable orthodoxy, and blas- 
pheme the sanctity of dulness at its very shrine. 
I cannot answer for the extraordinary lengths to 
which my systematizing fury may transport me : 
possibly it may lead me on to maintain that, to l^e 
a thorough gentleman, one must he a Christian, at 
least in practice, and that our appearance in the 
next world is of more consequence than our figure 
in this. For such heresies as these, I can expect 
no toleration in the hierarchy of fashion ; yet I m 
resolved to buckle to my tenets till the last extre- 
mity, though the inquisition of the beau monde, ip 
the plenitude of its cruelty, should condemn me to 
be ** married, and settled in the country." 

One of the most cheerful hopes with which ray 
mind amused itself, in forming the plan of this visit 
to the metropolis, was that of finding, in this great 
field of human character, a truly polite man, and such 
a one as my fancy had often pictured to itself, in my 
moon-light walks through the chesnut groves of my 
neighbour Blunt. I despair, however, in the course 
of the short time I have yet to dedicate to the search, 
of finding my man ; I shall therefore describe this 
creature of my fancy, as accurately as I remember 
it^ that if, perchance, he should be met any whereby 
any of my readers, or if haply he should be among 
my readers, he may know that in an obscure town in 
Northamptonshire, there lives an odd little old mani 
whose pulse would beat like a drum, and whose bo- 
som would glow with delight, to behold, ere he sinks 
into the tomb of his ancestors, the original of that 
copy with which his dreams have presented him. . 

He is a person of a settled and (composed earria^ 
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and his walk is easy, natural, and graceful; he 
does not move as if he thought he was admired, or 
were solicitous about it ; as if he were conscious of 
shame, or were afraid of ridicule ; he approaches 
you with an unstudied, unconstrained, and simple 
demeanour ; he has no jerk or toss with his head, 
nor any set' smile on his face, nor any gesture that 
savours of the dancing school, or the mirror ; he 
stands steady while he is speaking to you, looks 
you in tlie face, and talks not as if he wished others 
to listen rather than yourself, stealing perpetual 
glances at the company or the bystanders. What 
he means ^r you, he directs to you, and has no- 
thing tortuous or oblique in the turn of his observa- 
tions ; he is still less inclined to be problematical 
and mysterious: he never tells you half a secret, 
to make you more curious about the rest, and to 
raise his consequence in your eyes : when he con- 
verses, it is not as if he were pumping from a 
reservoir, but drawing from a fountain : he lets a 
good thing perish in his mind, rather than protrude 
it unseasonably: his humour is the relaxation, and 
not the stretch, of his understanding; and of a cha- 
racter more to amuse than to dazzle — thus he never 
torments himself, to produce mirth, and can bear 
his own silence rather than talk without ideas. He 
is frugal in compliment, and flatters more in actions 
than in words ; in which case he may lose the cre- 
dit of a fine speech with the company ; but the spe- 
cific value ot his compliment rises proportionably 
in the eyes of the object for whom it was meant. 
He has erudition, but he can afford to let it sleep 
at times; it is not his only resource; and if his 
other resources occasionally fail him, he can redeem 
himself at a future opportunity. There is between 
his gestures and his observations a corres^oadfivic^ 
VOL, xxxvu Y 
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and consent, that communicate to his manners a 
certain harmony and equilibrium, and gives a secret 
charm to all he says and does. He never employs 
more force than is necessary to its object, or makes 
a parade of grace and agility when a simple thing 
is to be done. His principles, like his manners, 
are modest, but firm ; and he carries his pliancy 
to no fundamental articles of religion and morality, 
but speaks of the virtuous and the vicious as they 
are, if he speaks of them at all. He hears with 
patience what you have to say, and his answers 
prove he has been attending to you. He never 
speaks of his education before an ordinary man; of 
his riches, when in company with the distressed; 
or vaunts his happiness, in the presence of such as 
are ill at ease ; still less does he dispar^e himself 
unreasonably, for the sake of extorting his eulogy 
from you. His assiduities are delicate and inte- 
resting, his tones natural, and his smiles and his 
tears unbought, uncopied, and unsuborned. He 
has spirit and mettle enough, but it is not forth- 
coming on light occasions ; and, rather than dis- 
turb a company, he leaves a paltry victory in the 
hands of his antagonist. In a word, he is 

— as gentle 
As zephjrrs blowing beneath the violet, 
Not wagging its sweet head ; and yet as rough. 
His generous blood inflam'd, as the rud'st wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine, 
And makes him stoop to th* vale. 

I was just proceeding to brighten this character 
yet more, by drawing its contrast, when there came 
into ray mind two sketches by M. La Bruyere, which 
are so much to my purpose, that I shall present to 
myreaders thatpartof each of them, which has fixed 
itself in my memory. « N'esp6rez plus de candeur, 
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defranchisei d'^uit6, de bons officesi de bienveil- 
]aDce,de g6nerosit6, de fermet6, dans un hommequi 
s'est depuis long-temps delivre k la cour, et qui se- 
crdtement veut sa fortune. Le reconnoissez-vous i 
son visage, a ses entretiens? II ne nomme plus 
chaque chose par son nom : il n*y a pour lui de fri- 
pons, de fourbes» de sots, et d*impertinences. Pea- 
sant mal de tout le monde, il n'en dit de personne ; 
ne voulant de bien qu'^ lui seul, il veut persuader 
qu'il en veut a tous, afin que tons lui en fassent, ou 
que nul du moins lui soit contraire. Non content de 
n'etre pas sincere, il ne souffi-e pas que personne le 
soit ; la verite blesse son oreille. Tyran de la so- 
ci^t6, et martyr de son ambition, il a une tristecircon- 
spection dans sa conduite et dans ses discours, une 
raillerie innocente, mais froide et contrainte, un ris 
forc6, des caresses contrefaites, une conversation in-, 
terrompue, et des distractions fr^quentes. II a une 
profusion, ledirai-je? des torrens des louanges pour 
cequ'a fait ou cequ'a dit un homme plac^, etqui est 
^nfaveur; etpourtoute autre, unesecheressede pul- 
monique. 1} a des formulas de coipplimens dif^lerens 
pour Tentr^e et pour la sortie a regard de ceux qu'il 
visite, ou dont il est visits ; et il n'y a personne de 
ceux qui se paient de mines et de fa^ons de parler, 
qui ne sort d avec lui fort satisfait. II vise egalement 
$ se faire des patrons et des cr6atures. II est m^di- 
ateur, confident, entremetteur ; il veut gouverner ; 
il a une faveur de novice pour toutes les petites pra- 
tiques de cour; il sait ou il faut se placer pour ^tre 
vu; il saitvous embrasser, prendre part avotre joie ; 
vous faire coup sur coup des questions compress6es 
survotre sant6, survos afiaires; et, pendant que vous 
Uii r^pondez, il perd le fil de sa curiosite, vous interx 
rompt, entame un autre sujet; ou s'il survient quel- 
£[u-'un a qu'il doive un discours tout diff€Teu^>il€Qi^^ 
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en achevant devous congratuler, lui fare un compli- 
ment de condol6ance ; jl pleure d*un oeil, et il ritde 
Tautre. Se formant quelquefois sur les ministres, ou 
8ur le favori, il parle en public des choses frivoles, 
du vent, de la gelce ; il se tait au contraire, et fait 
le myst^rieux, sur ce qu'il sait de plus important, et 
plus volontiers encore sur ce qu'il ne sait point. — 

** J*entends Th6odocte de I'anti-chambre : il grossit 
sa voix a mesure qu'il s'approche ; le Toil^ entr6 ; il 
fit, il crie, il 6clate : on bouche ses oreilles, et c'est 
un tonnerre : il n'est pas moins redoutable par les 
choses qu'il dit que par le ton dont il parle : il ne 
s'appaise, et il nerevient dece grand fracas, que pour 
bredouiller des vanites et des sottises ; il a si pea 
d*egard au terns, aux personnes, aux biens^ances, que 
chacun a son fait sans qu*il ait eu intention de lui 
donner ; il n'est pas encore assis qu'il a ^ soninsud^s- 
oblige toute Tassemblee. A-t-on servi, il se met le 
premier a table, et dans la premiere place. II mange, 
il boit, il conte, il plaisante, il interrompt tout d la 
fois. II n'a nul discernement des personnes, ni du 
maitre, ni des convi^s ; il abuse de la folle defe- 
rence qu'on a pour lui. £st-ce lui, est-ce Eutedeme, 
qui donne le repas? II rappelle a soi toute Tautorit^ 
de la table ; et il y a un moindre inconvenient k la 
lui laisser entiere, qu'^ la lui disputer. Le vin et les 
viandes n'ajoutent rien a son caract^re : si Ton joue, 
il gagne au jeu ; il veut railler celui qui perd, et il 
ToflPense ; les rieurs sont pour lui. II n*y a sorte de 
fatuit6s qu'on ne lui passe. Je c^de enfin, et je 
disparois, incapable de souffrir plus long-tems 
Th6odocte et ceux qui le souffrent. ' 

These two last characters I have happily found dur- 
ing my short residence here,andvrith in a stone's throw 
of my lodgings. To my discerning readers I leave the 
task of matching the first. In the mean time I will 
endeavour to amuse themYr\l\it\\ete\^\AoxvQ^^Tv ^iji 
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kind- of dream, which I fell into last night, after 
faaviDg consumed most part of the day in rambling 
over the different squares in the neighbourhood of 
Oxford-street. My thoughts had been diverted, 
amidst the whirl of opulence and splendour which 
surrounded me, with reflections on the topsy-turvy 
dispositions of civilized life, where the law of inhe- 
ritance and succession places us frequently in situ- 
ations so wide of those for which Nature has formed 
us. I could not get these thoughts out of my head, 
when I laid it upon my pillow ; they pursued me in 
a dream, and brought the following scene before 
my eyes. Methought I stood by the road side, on 
the margin of a pellucid stream, of which some one' 
at my elbow told me the following tradition : — Per- 
secution had once borrowed the Furies of Proser- 
pine, to lash Truth out of the world. The poor 
maid, whose custom it was to go about half naked, 
was cruelly driven by these implacable Billings- 
gates. She was pursued from city to city, and from 
town to town, till, at the moment when she was be* 
ginning to faint with fatigue and the loss of blood, 
she came to the brink of this little rivulet, into which 
she forthwith plunged, and was preserved, by the 
presiding deity, from the further vengeance of her 
tormentors. In recompence for this happy rescue, 
the stream was endued with the property of reflect- 
ing each person that passed by, in the true charac- 
ter and office for which Nature had designed him, 
had Nature been suffered to take her course. 

I was now desired to contemplate in the stream 
the images of those who passed, and observe well 
the metamophoses it represented. At that moment 
there appeared, in a chair, an elderly ladjy, in her 
way to St. James's: there was as much, of her, 
cl(Hhes and all; as the chair could YitVlcoiA^dkck^ ^^ 
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soon as she was opposite the faithful pool, the trans- 
formation was surprising. Her vehicle was con- 
verted into an ordinary wheelbarrow ; and the same 
person that I had, but a moment before, beheld en- 
veloped in flounce and brocade, fell to crying pota- 
toes with the lustiest scream, and the most hearty 
good'will imaginable. I had scarcely taken leave 
of my old dowager potatoe-woman, before I be- 
held, at a distance, a couple of noble peers approach 
in a phaeton and four. As soon, however, as they 
arrived at the spot, the water reflected back the 
image of a cart carrying two criminals to the place 
of execution, and the blue riband round one of their 
necks took the likeness of a halter. A very spruce 
gentleman in black now came forward, with a cane 
and tassel in his hand, and a glittering something 
on his finger. This gentleman, I was told, was an 
evening lecturer, and a very popular preacher. It 
was singular enough to see so venerable a person- 
age^ as soon as he came to this oracular water, 
equipped with a bag and brush, and crying forth, 
*' Sweep ! Sweep !" with the most natural tones 
conceivable. A nobleman's carriage now came roll- 
ing by, when what was my astonishment, to see his 
lordship get out of his vehicle, and, after handing 
the coachman into it, mount the box himself! I 
could not observe his lordship's skill in driving for 
the noise made in my ears by a passing nabob, who 
was stunning me with the cry of '* Black your 
shoes, your honour 1" My attention was now di- 
verted by along funeral procession : the hearse un. 
derwent but small alteration, as no dead man is 
out of character, but the plumes all fell upon the 
ground, and were trampled under foot ; in the suc- 
ceeding carriages there was one roar of laughter ; 
the chief mourners were chanf^eOi \tv\.o tci<^tt^.«xl- 



drews, while the mutes fell to singing with a very 
hearty good'^will. 

I turned my eyes from this disgusting spectacle, 
and beheld, at some distance, two gentlemen arm 
in arm, who, I was informed, had long passed for 
models of disinterested friendship. They had hardly, 
however, come up with me, before, as it appear^ 
hi the stream, one of them drew out a pistol from 
his bosom, and would certainly have shot the other 
through the head, if he had not taken to his heels 
the moment his arm was disengaged. A couple that 
had been united some years, as a bystander inform- 
ed me, succeeded these bosom friends. I thought 
I blushed, after my fashion, that is, as much as my 
adust complexion would allow me, to see them 
change their lower garments in the watery mirror, 
and the lady walk off, en cavalier^ with her husband's 
breeches. A surgeon happening most opportunely 
to meet a carcase-butcher just at the critical spot, 
appeared to give him up his box of instruments, 
and march away with his tray on his shoulder. A 
very fine man, in a red coat, was now coming up, 
with a truly martial stare ; in a moment, however, 
his regimentals were covered with a smock frock, 
and his cane changed into a carter's whip, and in 
this equipment he plodded away like another Cin- 
cinnatus retiring to the plough. 

At this instant, as I looked into the stream, a per- 
son seemed to be picking my pocket as he passed : 
I turned hastily round, and was told that the gen- 
tleman that was walking by, was a methodist 
preacher. A stately person that now advanced, 
was, as I was informed, a famous poet at watering- 
places, and celebrated for his elegies on ladies' larks, 
and linnets, and lap-dogs, and ladies themselves: as 
he approached, the whole inside oi abooV^ ^viVCv^ 
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he held under his arm, seemed to be dispersed a 
thousand ways, like the leaves of the Sybiilae, and 
nothing but the covers were left him, while the man 
himself was reflected by the stream in the character 
of an undertaker. 

Methought, after this, a most solemn scene rose 
before my eyes.. A .succession of the Olive- 
Branches, for ten generations back, passed beside 
the stream ; and, what was truly surprising, it re- 
flected them all just as they were, in their native 
simplicity, not a lineament of their faces altered, 
not a shred of their garments transposed. I thought 
my great-grandfather, whom I knew by the tobac- 
co-stopper in his hand, cast a discontented look at 
the modish appearance of ,my buckles, which I had 
purchased since my arrival in town ; which circum- 
stance so terribly disconcerted me, thajt I was on 
the point of throwing myself into the stream, if I 
had not waked at that instant, and changed my 
i^ind in conse(][uence. 
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No. 56. SATURDAY, JUNE 8. 



Like a maiden shy and fearful, 
Hidden now by turns, and seen, 
Frownest now, and now art cheerful, 
Spring, Creation's fickle queen. 

"Winter's wither'd clutches hold thee^ 
Doting on thy youthful charms; 
Summer, longing to infold thee^ 
Pulls thee to his ardent arms. 

Ml paper owes, methinks, a kind of annual tribute 
to the Spring: under its auspices it began, and 
started into life with the primrose and the violet. 
I question much if I should have had courage for 
this project at any other time of the year; but when 
all nature is teeming with a new produce, when 
every vegetable is acting up to its destination, 
and answering its calling, I should feel it as a tacit 
reproach to myself, if at the same moment I were 
conscious of an indisposition towards those duties 
and exertions for which, as a moral agent, I was 
designed. The aids too of a fine day, and a glow- 
ing horizon, are not inconsiderable towards forming 
a temper of mind adapted to spirited undertakings ; 
and it is on this account, that if there be one day 
in the week finer than another, it is sure to become 
the sera of a cheerful Number ; and on this occa- 
sion the fields of my neighbour Blunt are the scene 
of my operations. I know of no spot in which 
Spring appears with such advantage, as in the 
premises of this gentleman ; who, since the surpris- 
ing revolution wrought in his cY\aT?LC\.^t^\iNI ^^Nsv- 
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stitutes and habits of our society^ has developed a 
great many hidden qualities of a very agreeable 
kind, and among the rest, a peculiar talent in the 
distribution of rural scenery. There is, Indeed, so 
fitrong a relationship between morals and taste, diat 
the one is seldom improved without a manifest ad- 
vantage to the other; and as they both have their 
birth in the same right constitution of mind, a secret 
tie of affinity always approximates them, however 
their natural tendency to unite may be erossed by 
SMperinduced habits, and perverse modes of educa« 
tion. Thus, for every step my neighbour Blunt has 
advanced in his plans of selNcorrection, I think I 
have remarked some corresponding improvement 
in the disposition of his grounds : and his present 
expansion of mind has been attended with a pro- 
portionate enlargement of his scenes and prospects^ 
A little hillock in the midst of one of his fields, on 
which there is a circular bench round the trunk of 
an ancient oak, whence you look down upon' his 

farden, which is only a more studied kind of park, 
as always been the scene of my lighter specula- 
tions ; as his chpstnut groves have been my resort, 
when it has been my purpose to submit to my read- 
ers a soberer train of thoughts. Shut up as I am at 
present, in the midst of the capital, I must neces- 
sarily forego these aids; but yet perhaps tills denial 
gives me an intenser feeling of the beauties which I 
lose, and paints them yet stronger in idea, for the 
regret which accompanies the thought of them. 
The time which I had dedicated to this visit, is on 
the point of expiring; a circumstance that gives me 
the greater pleasure, as I observe that no one in this 
part of the world seems to feel any interest in the 
progress of the year, but as it facilitates the dest)ruc- 
^pn of the species: thus, while Nature is busie4 io 
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refreshing her works, and breathing new life and 
youth into the creatioti, we are in this metropolrs 
only occupied about the progress of slaughter, and 
have no ears but for topics of calamity. Nobody 
talks now of the rose, or the lily, or the blossom, 
or the verdure: a new interest has succeeded, by 
which they are totally supplanted; and the odours 
of ^ Spring are exchanged for smoke and powdei:. 
iHer ethereal mildness, her balmy fragrance, and 
her rosy chaplets, will no longer be her favourite 
attributes ; and it will be unclassical to represent 
her under any less formidable figure, than that of • 
a frowning goddess, reposing on a cannon. She 
must adopt a crown of laurel, instead of her gar- 
lands of flowers ; and instead of opening her buds, 
she must be occupied in opening her campaigns. 
Poetry too must give up many of the fine things 
which she has borrowed from the Spring, as well as 
many of the handsome things which she has said 
of her in return ; and considering the threatening 
form under which she is viewed at present, the 
" lycXoo-E ^6 yara tteX^^tj" of Hesiod will no longer 
apply to this season of the year. 

In another view a]so this .novel character in which 
the Spring appears, threatens very much to circum - 
scribe the range of compliment,^ and to impoverish 
the fund of allusion and comparison, which supply 
us with eulogies on the female sex. Thus, when we 
ascribe to a lady the breath of Spring, unless her 
perfections be such as not to leave it in doubt, it 
may not be immediately luiderstood whether we 
mean that breath of Spring which comes from her 
carnations or from her cannons, from her hovoitzers 
or from her hyacinths. As to myself, however, who 
have receivea such true delight from contemplating 
the Spring under her ancient form,l am ^^X^tckscl^ 
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not to acknowledge her in her new character : I 
shall not follow her when she is transporting her ar- 
tillery and baggage over dusty plains, where ** fields, 
all iron, cast a gleaming brown;" but shall seek her 
through fields of cowslip and clover, and study tosur- 
prise her in those moments when she is sporting it with 
Zephyr and Flora *' on a soft downy bank damask'd 
with flowers." I shall still persist m borrowing my 
allusions from her in my eulogies on the fair sex, and 
shall still come to her for patterns of sweetness and 
grace. I shall hope that the ladies will consider me 
with more than usual favour, on account of these 
my disinterested exertions in their cause; for their 
cause it certainly is, who have hitherto held all the 
seasons of the year under contribution to their praise ; 
and who, when one province of compliment is invad- 
ed, may reasonably be apprehensive for them ail. 

GaUa^ tibi tottts sua munera dedicat annutj 
Ver roseas maltu et labra rubedine pingU ; 
MiUe octUis ignes radiantibus imprimit asUUf 
Autumnui matura sinu dua poma recondM; 
Quod reliquum est aspergU hyems candore nioaiL 

Galla, to thee the lavish year has given 
All that its genial lap receives from Heaven: 
The Spring thy rosy cheek with damask dyes, 
And Summer suns shoot kindling from thy eyes; 
Two apples Autumn hides within thy breast. 
And Winter's purest snow has bleached the rest. 

I consider too, that if the Spring should lose its an- 
cient honours and attractions, I may possibly lose a 
part of the credit attached to one of my principal re- 
ceipts for the moral cures I undertake to perform; I 
mean the cultivation of rural pleasures. Now this is 
a circumstance of great national weight, and only 
next in importance to that defalcation of compliment 
sustained in the female empire* A course of quiet 
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contemplation at this season of the year is my chief 
dependence in those chronic cases of the mind, 
where the mass of our reasoning is vitiated, and 
where the sources of enjoyment are corrupt. A little 
Spring physic is as wholesome for mental diseases, 
as for those of the body ; and I know of no moral 
medicines of a more alterative efficacy, than those 
which operate by the gradual introduction of new 
sentiments and tastes. I generally recommend a 
Spring in preference to a Summer course, because 
the novelty and vivacity of its productions engage 
us to persevere in it with greater cheerfulness and 
constancy ; and make it the properest to be balanced 
against Uie common amusements of a dissipated 
career. 

But though, in this view of it, my prescription 
must be acknowledged to be excellent, inasmuch as, 
by giving us a sublimer relish of life, it discredits 
those pleasures which are at best unimproving and 
barren, yet as a specific against the melancholy pas- 
sions, I consider it as deserving still greater praise. 
Pride, envy, and those choleric and gloomy feelings, 
which for the most part accompany poverty and dis- 
appointment, are softened and subdued in our minds, 
as soon as our ambition is directed to more obvious 
gratifications, and to more attainable objects. The 
mquiry to which Nature invites us is so boundless, so 
various, and so inexhaustible a theme, that no man, 
who has ever engaged in it with spirit, has ever com- 
plained of weariness or satiety, looked back with re- 
gret on the objects which he has abandoned for it, 
or repined at the triumphs of the great and the for- 
tunate, in the more envied situations of life. 

It is a certain truth, that few things contribute 
more to calm the passions, and expand the heart 
than this direction of our inquiries; il ciiku^^is^&'^s^ 
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sons, bj dkposiiig fbem to milder and more inno- 
cent eDJojmeots; it expandi the heart, by the in- 
finitj of neir relatioiis it unfolds, and the vaster 
Tiews it affords of creative wiBdom. By thus ac- 
qinring the habit of regarding things more in their 
relatire places, and in their real coloars, we learn 
to make a juster estimate of life, to set the proper 
price upon unsubstantial greatness, and to lo<^ 
around us, oculo irret<jrtOy with resolute compla- 
cency, and with dignified composure. 

I cue not, Foitime, what too me deayz 

Tou cannot rob me <^ £ur Nature's grace ; 

Tou cannot dint die vindovs of die dcy, 

Througfa whidi Aaroim Aaws ber farigiitemi^ &ce ; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to tiace 

The voods and laims by filing stream 9t ere. 

But that which, perhaps, more than all, recom- 
mends the silent lessons which the mind may re- 
ceive through the eye, by a proper use of this sea- 
son of the year, is the happy and wholesome mix- 
ture of gay and grave admonitions with which they 
are checkered. I could never look upon the pro- 
gress of vegetation, and so complete a renewal of 
Nature's graces, without a secret pensiveness, in- 
spired by the reflection that the return of the daisy, 
and the regeneration of the rose, has brought me, 
with a sensible approach, one step nearer to old 
age and the grave ; that they meet me again, indeed, 
but not where they met me before ; — not renovated 
as they are, not gathering fresh youth and vivacity; 
endued, perhaps, with less ability to enjoy them; 
perhaps deprived of some of those sharers in the 
satisfactions they conveyed, who were wont to en- 
dear them by a partnership of feeling. 

It is true, that right over yonder hill the sun is 
rising again with his usual splendour ; I recognizfe 
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the returning frdgrance of this grove and this field ; 
I see the, little lambs in sprightly groups again co- 
vering the green slopes, and the furze again hanging 
out their golden baskets. But where is that bosom 
friead that stood with me upon this spot last Spring, 
and remarked with me the then returning glory of 
the sun, as he broke out from behind that same hill ; 
that recognized with me the returning fragrance of 
this grove and this field, and contemplated with a 
corresponding gaiety of heart the little fleecy pro- 
geny sporting on the declivity of yonder hill, amidst 
the yellow bloom of the furze ? Alas ! the winter 
in the mean time has laid him in his grave, where 
his worm-eaten body lies, without sense or motion, 
although the. same objects which used to raise in 
him such high delight are come again with their 
former charms, though the fields smell as fresh as 
« .ever, and the same merry , tribe are ag^ip skipping 
on the sides of the mountains. 

Helas ! helas I ce beaii Printemps, 
Qui quelques jours a-peine dure, 
Ne revient point pour les amans, 
Comme il revient pour la nature. 

At this season of the year, and cherishing, as t do, 
these ideas of the Spring and its advantages, I must 
needs be ^ little out of humour with the metropolis, 
"where she is only regarded for her cabbages or her 
campaigns. Indeed,! h^ve cautiously abstained from 
introducing her as a subject aj: any houses where I 
visit, since the other day, when upon my observing, 
at a friend's table in the city, how great a feast was 
a^brded to the curious and contemplative at this time 
of the year, a little gentleman with spectacles, at my 
right hand, agreed that now we might begin to exf 
pect news from the Continent ; while at the &a\x\e vE\n 
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stant I was supportecl in my remark by a very con- 
seqaential voice from the top of the table, which 
pronounced that salmon toas in all its glory* 

These are afironts passed upon Nature^ prime, 
which I cannot with any patience endure ; and as 
the Spring is always personified, in my fancy, under 
the form of a beautiful female, breathing perfumes, 
and adorned with garlands, I feel all that gallantly 
and zeal in her behalf, which it is natural to be in* 
spired with in the cause of the sex. Accordingly, 
I am sure to be filled with indignation, when I see 
her the object of gross and indelicate regards, and 
viewed only as the source of sensual gratifications. 
I am impatient to go where I shall behold her treat- 
ed with her due honours, and where she speaks not 
to sense and appetite, but to the understanding and 
to the heart. 

In the mean time I cannot help regretting that our 
English gentry, by the present modes of living, are 
cut off from all connection with the country at this 
delightful time, and really see little more of it than 
what languishes in their fiower-pots, or travels on 
the backs of chimney-sweepers. Any thing attracts 
more than rural objects and rural contemplations : 
and the barren sea receives them as soon as the 
town is too hot to hold them, or pronounced so by 
the laws of fashionable feeling. I tremble for the 
fate of the English garden, that pride of our nation, 
in such inauspicious times, unless, while their owners 
are salting themselves at Weymouth and Brighthelm- 
stone, they could put their country-seats in a pickle 
that could preserve them. The sea could never with 
more propriety be said to be gaining upon the land, 
than at the present moment ; nor does she in this in- 
stance restore what she takes, with the same punc- 
tuality with which she is said on the coast to make 
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good in one place, what she has wrested from us in. 
another;, indeed, it would not be easy to make us 
compensation for these robberies which she com-s 
niits in the very heart of our country. That she 
pillages our forests, I can see with patience; she is 
even welcome now and then to a morsel of barren 
land on the coast; but I never can bear that she 
should rob our gardens of their due care and cul- 
tivation, till I am satisfied that in this particular 
also she makes us a complete public reparation. 
. I shall finish this day's entertainment with a 
translation of some remarks which I find in Baron 
Von Lowhen's Analysis of Nobility, and which I 
think assist the objects of this paper. *^ It will not 
be disparaging the nobility, to recommend agricul- 
ture to them in all its branches. The English philo<* 
sopher, whose thought on education I have quoted, 
among other, objects of a young person's study, lays 
considerable stress on the advantage of learning 
some manual trade ; which also made a part of the 
plan of Charles the Great in the education of his 
children. The benefits flowing from agriculture 
are so great, that an attention to this art will sup- 
ply the want of more splendid talents to the com- 
munity. There is certainly no part of natural 
philosophy of equal importance with agriculture : 
and a nobleman merits as much the esteem of his 
country for benefitting it through this cliannel, as 
through that of war or negotiation : the use of such 
talents results from the depravity of mankind ; but 
both the origin and objects of agriculture are in- 
nocent and virtuous. The perfection of a noble- 
man's character consists in the union of these 
qualities ; so that, while by his civil and military 
talents he is promoting the honour, by his agricul- 
tural skill he may be improving \i\& ^%\:6S& ^^ \^ 
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family. Among the Romans, Cato the Censor 
wrote treatises upon agriculture, and the Emperor 
Dioclesian resigned for it the charms of sovereigntj. 
Cyrus the Great made it a mark of his particular 
favour to admit a subject into his little orchard 
which he had cultivated with his own hands. We 
read in the historical relations of China, that there 
is a public ceremony of opening the grounds, at 
which the Emperor and other Indian IVionarchs 
assist every year ; and the Kings of the ancient 
Persians mixed with the husbandmen at an annual 
feast. We are also told, that every year the fanner 
who has turned his lands to the best account, is 
made by the Emperor of China a mandarin of the 
eighth order. The heroic Prince of Cond6 fre- 
quently made agriculture the amusement of his 
leisure; and I myself, when in England, saw the 
Earl of Peterborough, who had commanded the 
British forces, stripped to his waistcoat, with his 
spade in his hand, and hard at work wiUi his gar- 
deners.'* 
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Semper ego auditor tantum, mmquamne reponam f 

Still must I hear, and never answer make? 7uv« sat. i. I* 



SERMON TO A CLERICAL C0X6RE6ATI0K. 

Bow was he konoured in the midst of the peopUf on ku corning oui 

of the sanctuary / 
When hejmt on therobe of honour, and was cl(^hed with theper^ 
^fiction tf glory, when he went up to the altar, he made the gar* 

ment rf holiness honourable, EccL ch. 50. 

It is now a Ions time that the privilege has heen 
yours, of counselline, correcting, exhorting, admo- 
nishing, and reprovmg myself and the rest of my 
countrymen, without danger of interruption or re- 
ply ; and, upon the whole, I have no great fault to 
find with your doctrinest which, in the main, have 
been salutary and well-intended. But it is the great 
mischief attendant upon the office you have under- 
taken, that, while a man is employed in exposing 
the errors and reprehending the vices of his fellow-^ 
creatures, he is ^t to make a tacit reserve in bis 
own &vour, aiid, m the ardour of his preceptive 
aseal, to forget mt necessity of practice, ana the 
power of example. The corruption of the clergy 
m earlier times was the effect of this self-partiality. 
Their eagerness to make converts, swallowed up 
this attention to their own conduct; andif their- 
consciences became importunate and troublesome, 
te iophiHry oi ihe passions WM 8lwa.>f % «X \k»sA> 
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to suggest that their private vices were onlj the 
result of their public zeal ; that, in our present state 
of imperfection^ a great and unlimited scope of ex- 
ertion must necessarily multiply particular failures, 
and that these particular failures drew a kind of 
honour to themselves, from the alliance they claim- 
ed with an universal activity and unbounded zeal 
in the great cause of religion. 

This argument, if true of one man, must be true 
of another ; pursue it whither it leads, and we shall 
find it will operate its own overthrow, and prove 
nothing by proving too much. Let every man 
adopt it, and let every man neglect himself in the 
pursuit of a general good ; where will be th^ ad- 
vantage of lessons and instructions, and what kind 
of general good will that be, which fastens upon no 
individual? Such palliatives of private and parti- 
cular vices, are absurd and dangerous in the ex- 
treme ; since the end of our creation, the interests 
of humanity, and the law of nature, require that a 
xnan*s self should be his first care, and that his own 
practice should be the measure of his worth. - 

If there were men, however, formerly, who could 
satisfy themselves with these hollow excuses, even 
these have now lost every shadow of foundation. The 
age of church-errantryis over — missionaries, legates, 
crusaders,' and reformers, have long, gone off the 
stage ; and the range of our parochial clergy is suffi- 
ciently confined, to give them the needful time for 
attention to their own conduct, and the discharge 
of their personal duties. On the contrary,! conceive 
that the great leisure they enjoy, comparatively with 
the generality of professional men, imposes on them 
a severer obligation, in respect to all the rules of 
> social viVtue, as well as the principles, and pisKtices- 
of religion and moraHty \ whereas^ amidst the nu* 
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merous calls and interrupti^^ns that arise in all secu* 
lar professions, that collectedness of principle, that 
steady march of virtue, which are the fruits of much 
reasoning with one's self, and the tacit victories of 
the heart, are hardly to be expected in any eminent 
degree, from men immersed in interested pursuits 
and habituated to look upon wordly advantage as 
the great concern of their being. 

If some of our teachers are more engaged than 
others ; if some are even loaded with occupation ; 
yet this occupation, however great, is always, or 
should be always, calculated to season their minds 
with wholesome lessons, to supply matter for the 
highest contemplations, and to purify, whether it 
be little or much, the leisure they enjoy. 

I consider that our Creator has made us all stew- 
ards in different departments, and of different trusts :: 
that one is a steward of his riches, another of his 
health, another of his faculties, and that thus one 
will be more particularly responsible on one account 
than on another. The clergy are stewards of their 
leisure, inasmuch as they, for the greater part, 
possess more of it than other men. To him, there- - 
fore, who has husbanded well this leisure, it may 
perhaps be said, when the moment of retribution 
shall arrive-**' Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant ; thou hast been faithful over thy portion 
of time : I will make thee partaker of eternity !** 

The space, it is true, is circumscribed, in which 
this leisure is to be exerted; and this I will allow to 
be a most honourable ground of complaint, in those 
who have exhausted all the opportunities of doing 

food, which the limits of their station afford ; who 
ave silenced every call of misery ; removed every 
aching doubt; adjusted every family dissension ; and 
performed every part of their commisaioii^VxbxaxSDL^ 
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reach of their ability, to the extent of their parochial 
charge. But I cannot admit that the space for their 
labours to move in is too confined to nourish that 
dignified love of praise, and that wholesome ambi- 
tion, which, they may fairly contend, is a very prin- 
cipal and commendable spring of virtuous actions. 
Tne indeterminate admiration of crowds, where few 
can give any better reason for their applause than 
because those around them applaud, may satisfy a 
coarse appetite for praise, and an avidity that -ex- 
cludes preference; but a noble mind values admira-> 
tion for the spirit in which it is bestowed ; and is 
more flattered by the eulogies of humble gratitude, 
and the unsuborned testimonies of rustic veneration, 
than the senseless shouts of staring multitudes, that 
have nothing but noise and number to enforce their 
applause. It was wisely said to Alexander, in re- 

{)roof of his extravagant thirst of fame, that but 
ittle more than Greece was sufficient to render 
Hercules a demigod, while all the world was not 
sufficient to render Alexander a Hercules. 

The want of room, therefore, in their several 
spheres, for the exertion of their industry and ta- 
lents, supplies no excuse to clergymen for that devi- 
ation, too common among them, from the paths of 
their profession, and the adoption of new and strange 
characters. As every man who deserts his charac- 
ter, forfeits the esteem and credit attached to it, so 
some men can repair this loss by their new acquisi- 
tions and collateral attainments ; but a clergyman is 
a double loser, who departs out of his own province, 
in search of remote excellence ; he is contemptible 
for what he has abandoned, and ridiculous in what 
he assumes. When I see, therefore, a minister of 
the gospel straining every nerve to shine in the beau 
mondCf and pass for a choice spirit, I look upon such 
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a person as the most 'miserable of all dupes to hift 
vaipity ; and such a conduct as no<bad comment on 
that energetic line of the poet's, 

Cruilt*s blunder, and the loudest laugh of Hell. 

A grave and modest carriage in a young clergyman^ 
is so well rewarded, and there is yet remaining ia 
OUT country such a disposition to venerate a virtuous 
parish priest, that one cannot but wonder, that a de- 
scription of men can prevail upon themselves to for- 
feit this pre-eminence, for the sake of a profane dis- 
tinction in characters and attainments, which in 
others are indecorous and unamiable ; in them pre- 
posterous and criminal. There is, in life, a contrast 
between certain professions, and certain manners, 
which deepens the scandal of small obliquities and 
irregularities of conduct. Thus, in one who is re- 
verend by his profession, levity is laxness of princi- 
ple^ wantonness is wickedness, intemperance is de- 
bauchery, violence is outrage, vanity is vice, obsce- 
nity is profanation, idleness is desertion, , mimicry 
is buffoonery, and swearing is blaspheming. . 

There certainly is, in the mass of mankind, a na- 
tural and general feeling of physical and moral pro- 
portion, which no logic can subvert; they will conti- 
nue as long as the present system holds, in spite of 
all. ourTeasoning and declamation, to look with ridi- 
cule upon a man who on th^ Sunday is expounding 
the gospel in the pulpit, on Monday cutting capers 
in. a ball-room, singing glees at a club-dinner on the 
Wednesday, riding after a fox on the Thursday, on 
Friday betting on a race-ground, acting Falstaif at a 
private theatre on the Saturday,, and again, on the 
Suqday, expounding the gospel, to which the same 
commentary^ succeeds during the week following. 
A prelate wo^iaken prisoner iuFtaDice^b^l^^Sax'^ 
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the First. The pope, being informed of his impri- 
^sonment, wrote in a peremptory manner to the king, 
to insist upon the immediate release of his beloved 
son. Upon which his majesty sent to his holiness 
the^bishop's whole set of armour, with this satirical 
answer, *' See now if this be thy son's coat or not." 
A modem curate in a domino, or with his hunting 
whip and cap, is almost as little in character as the 
bishop in his suit of armour. 

A well-directed and intelligent mind is thoroughly 
aware how much the system of this world depend 
upon rules, decorums, and forms: it is by these that 
all the beggary of life is covered, and a skreen is 
placed before the nakedness of our minds. These 
remain in the habits, even when the essence of virtue 
is departed from the principles, and keep even the 
vicious in a certain awe of each other ; they supply 
the place of reason to the simple and uninstructea, 
and will sometimes bind stronger than the laws of 
one's country, or the dictates of conscience. When 
I observe, therefore, a. manly, spirited, and well-in- 
formed person, whose mind is in itself above the ne- 
cessity of them, thus condescending, for the sake of 
•example, to the little forms and usages of society, 
I regard this conduct as an unequivocal mark of 
greatness of soul, inasmuch as it discovers a dis- 
dain of those diminutive triumphs, those facile vic- 
tories, which are gained from such petty contests. 
It may be true, that set forms and observances are 
not equally necessary to all : but if the ignorant and 
uninstructed discover, by the cheapness and neglect 
in which they are held by wise men, that they were 
designed only as helps to their own incapacity, and 
as corroborations of their own weakness, the pride of 
our nature will dictate an opposition in the persons 
jowkom they lead a very eMtutMl EU!^ort« There 
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were some rnathematicians, says Selden, who could , 
with one stroke of their pen, describe a circle, and, 
with the next touch, point out the centre. Is it^ 
therefore, reasonable to banish all use of the com- 
passes ? Set forms are a pair of compasses. 

Those who are occupied about their daily con- 
cerns, or to whom their situations have denied them 
all the advantages of culture and intellectual exer- 
cise, will necessarily judge confusedly of distant ob- 
jects ; they will necessarily, in the consideration of 
them, seize upon those parts which come most with- 
in the sphere of their senses and observation, and 
upon th^ testimony they ofier, conclude in regard 
to the whole. Thus ordinary men contemplate re- 
ligion in its professors ; they appreciate its worth, 
by the operation of it upon their lives ; they see its 
order, its beauty, and its harmony, in the decency, 
the dignity, and the consistency of their pastors ; 
and raise their thoughts to the conception of its in- 
ternal excellence, on the testimony of those exter- 
nal marks with which it is accompanied. 

But those indecorums and irregiflarities which, in 
the daily conduct of a clergyman, are such stains 
and blemishes in his character, are downright de- 
formities in his official capacity. When he is not 
content with degrading his profession by his ordi- 
nary manner of comporting himself, but must even 
introduce his coxcombries, affectations, and eccen- 
tricities into the high service in which he is en- 
gaged in the pulpit, the friends of religion have 
only to mourn over his folly and wickedness, while 
the scoffers grow more bold in their ridicule and 
loud in their exclamations, insult the feeble and 
confound the irresolute, by casting in their teeth 
the depravity of their teachers. 
It has always appeared to me, that human ai'ra« 
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gance and insolence has then reached its farthest 
limits when a clergyman, in his pulpit — in the house 
of his God — in the actual exercise of his ministry, 
where an overwhelming sense of his own littleness, 
in respect to the sacred service about which he is 
occupied, ought, methinks, to bow down his heart 
of flesh to the dust, and prostrate every selfish 
thought within him, looks only to his present ele- 
vation above his audience, and discovers plainly, by 
his gestures and grimaces, that he is solely taken up 
with a pragmatical conceit of his own consequence, 
and forgets his Maker's glory in the mistaken pur- 
suit of his own. What bosom does not swell with 
indignation, to behold a clerical fop, whose week 
has been passed in the stye of Epicurus, or consign- 
ed to the meanest amusements, and most barren oc- 
cupations, suddenly start up in his pulpit in all the 
pride of office, and all the plenitude of pudding 
sleeves, blown out like a bladder with pursy con- 
ceit, unable to subdue the efiPervescence of his folly, 
or restrain his obstreperous ignorance within any 
bounds of decency, and tearing unmercifully to rags 
and tatters one of Tillotson's best sermons, with the 
fury of his mock zeal, and the unsparing vengeance 
of his emphatical blunders! 

I would, with all my soul, that the manes of those 
reverend gentlemen, who have done honour to their 
profession, by so many wise and profitable sermons, 
might rest in peace ; but if any thing, methinks, 
could disturb their shades, it must be the galling 
necessity of beholding their meaning so miserably 
murdered in some of their most laboured and finish- 
ed performances. It is thus that spendthrift heirs 
throw away their ancestorial property, and make 
ducks and drakes of that gold, which in wise and 
charitable hands might answer a thousand useful pur- 
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poses. I think we want some legal restriction, by 
which such valuable relics might be preserved from 
the rude touch of the vulgar and profane; and these 
clerical Goths should no more be admitted to such 
a repository, than a blind bullock into a glass ma- 
Bufactory. 

But there are many other classes of abuse through 
which the church is wounded in its dignity and its 
interests, by the ignorance and affectation of its pro- 
fessors. Sometimes the mischief is done by turbu- 
lent and tempestuous folly : sometimes by smooth 
and adulating ignorance. Religion has its petitS' 
niaitreSf as well as its swaggerers. Thus it is re- 
garded by the mass of its votaries, under different 
^pects, according to the character of the minister 
who sets it forth ; for, at present, such is the rage 
for fine preaching, that, in the contemplation of the 
greater part of sermon-fonciers, their devotion is 
fastened upon the pulpit, or pinned to the sleeve 
of the minister. Religion undergoes a kind of per- 
sonification in their imaginations, that depends upun 
the complexion of the teacher. It has sometimes 
a red face and a fiery deportment ; sometimes a 
sleek countenance and a white hand ; and some- 
times a saturnine pomposity of aspect, that can af- 
ford to dispense with knowledge and with wit. 

It would be pleasant to observe, could we draw 
pleasure from a ridicule which touches the concerns 
of religion, the various methods adopted by those 
ministers, who " give not God the glory," to play 
upon the doting imbecility of their auditors. I have 
known the heart of an elderly lady taken captive by 
a clergyman's manner of walking to his pulpit; an- 
other has fallen a victim to his method of making 
himself up ; another has held out till the cambric 
handkerchief has begun its operatioit^ \ ^xvd %q\sw^ 
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are proof against every thing but the coup de main, 
or slapping-to of the book ^er the second lesson. 
My curate distinguished himself, upon his first ar- 
rival in my parish, by a most irresistible roll in his 
reading ; he would begin with the simple motion of 
his lips, which at length rose to such a solemn mut- 
ter, as announces a thunder-clap ; and presently 
such an uproar would succeed, as threatened to dis- 
part the earth and discover the realms of Pluto. 
The discipline of our club, however, and particu- 
larly the chastisement of the Echo, has sobered 
down his tones to so reasonable a pitch, that ladies 
in any state may venture to be present, and the 
parish is no longer in pain for the foundations of 
the church. He retains only, now, a sort of whin- 
ing recitative, a kind of opera tone, which I under- 
stand is in high esteem in the metropolis ; where, I 
am told, it has been in contemplation to invite over 
a certain number of Italian youths, to be educated 
for evening lecturers. 

It is my plan in general to preach comfortable 
and cheerful doctrines to my congregation; not that 
I spare them either, when I see grounds for severity 
and reprehension. But 1 find that the minister of 
the next parish has drawn off a part of my audience 
by the very winning manner of his denouncing them 
to perdition : he tosses about his damns with such 
a grace, as Addison says Virgil, in his Georgics, 
did his dung, that his church is crowded with vo- 
luntary victims, who repair to this sacred execu- 
tioner, to be launched into a dreadful eternity, with 
as much cheerfulness as to a christening. 

Indeed, it is a sad truth, that the church has of 
late years been considered, both by the preacher and 
his congregation, as a place rather of amusement 
than instruction, as a kind of show or spectacle, where 
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we hearandsee, and do agreat many fine things, with- 
out a reference to any other end than that of show- 
ing ourselves to each other to the best advantage. 
In this view, therefore, it signifies not, whether 
the subject of the day be cheerful or melancholy : 
whether it be tragedy or comedy, we are equally 
amused and equally impressed ; our object is to see 
fine acting, and splendid scenery. On the same prin- 
ciple, but little regard is had, in the adoption of 
candidates for holy orders, to their characters or 
their knowledge ; and Mr. AUworth says that a 
bishop will ordain a priest with less inquiry into the 
state of his morals, than he uses in the appoint- 
ment of his butler. If what this gentleman says be 
true, who never asserts rashly, there shoots up with 
every new prelate a fungous cohort of ecclesiastics, 
whose only pretensions are the want of provision, 
and the dignity of their new connection. Thus the 
diocese of a new made bishop is crowded with a 
hasty growth of clerical adventurers, like a nabob^s 
park with Lombardy poplars. 
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No. 58. SATURDAY, JUNE 22. 



Welcome is the best cheer. 

The manner in which my return home has been 
welcomed, has been truly grateful to nay feelings. 
I find that every member of the club is resolved 
upon giving me an entertainment at his own house. 
That my readers, however, may be in no mistake 
about the spirit of these meetings, it may be as well 
to assure them that the institutes of our general 
society furnish the model to these private parties ; 
and though here we are under no dread of forfeits 
or the Echo, a kind of loyalty to the cause in which 
we have embarked keeps us firm in our adherence; 
and we pique ourselves upon showing that our habits 
are mellowed into principles, and are no longer the 
fruits of coercion. Nothing has more contributed to 
spread the honour, and propagate the advantages 
of our institution, than these little volunteer corps, 
which I am assured have already begun to make a 
sensible impression on the character of this part of 
the country. 

It has been more particularly remarked of the 
members of our society, that no men entertain so 
well, or, in other words, are so perfect in the art and 
mystery of rendering their houses comfortable to their 
guests. This I take to be the natural result of the 
niies by which we are governed, which ^ as their im« 
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mediate tendency is to inculcate self- command, and 
to foster the habit of forbearance, impart that cha- 
racteristic ease to the exertions of politeness, with- 
out which it is little more than trick and gesture. 
The effect of our institutions is the more valuable on 
account of its rarity ; for, although hospitality in its 
grosser sense is a common attendant upon opulence, 
instances are unfrequeut of those happy arts of wel- 
coming, those unbought graces of manner, which, 
to a delicate mind, give to the coarsest food a relish 
above the tables of princes. In these urbanities and 
comforts of hospitality, I know no man so consum- 
mate as my friend Mr. Allworth. He has a way of 
making his guest appear to be the entertainer^ and 
has so nicely hit the middle point between neglect 
and importunity, carelessness and punctilio, want 
and waste, indifference and anxiety, slovenliness 
and incumbrance, that at his house you have a home 
stripped of its cares ; and the foundation of many a 
LooKER-ON has there been laid, under the notion 
that I was in my slippers and roquelaure, and seated 
ID my mother's great chair. 

It is, I suppose, on the same account that every 
thing I taste at this gentleman's house seems to be 
better in its kind than what I meet with elsewhere ; 
and his oysters and cyder I should prefer to a supper 
with Lucullus, on the produce of the Lucrine bay» 
and the vines that grew on the mountains of Arevisia. 
As others have entertained us with essays on the 
sublime and the beautiful, I have seriously projected 
a treatise on the COMFORTABLE (vacuiqueanimi 
tranquilla voluptasjy which, with the hints I shall be 
able to borrow from my friend, I shall hope to re- 
duce to a very rational system, and raise my name 
Sn the world as the founder of a new philosophy. 

As there is a false taste in regaid to xYve %vi^\\m^ 
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and the beautiful^ so are there an infinity of fdse 
notions in what respects the comfortable : and I 
much question if our advances in the two former 
have not been more considerable than in the latter. 
That philosophic equilibrium of mind, that sober 
spirit of calculation, that chastised and wholesome 
relish of life, that perfect measure and tacit controul 
of feeling, requisite to the constitution of a true 
taste in the one, are surely qualities at least as rare 
as those intellectual perfections which the others de- 
mand. It is for this reason, and purely from the 
many constituent excellencies which enter into its 
composition, that the comfortable so seldom makes 
a part of any man's scheme of hospitality ; that the 
common rule by which its extent is measured is that 
of quantity alone ; and that so few men have any 
knowledge of that part of it which cannot be cut 
into solid inches upon a trencher. 

But while I cannot admit the quantity or quality of 
an entertainment to the same consideration with those 
unpurchasable delicacies of manner, which there are 
those who have the talent of blending with it, I do 
not entirely despise the solider parts of it, but regard 
them as the foundation of the building, which should 
be strong and substantial, or it will be in vain that 
grace and accommodation are consulted in the su- 
perstructure. A good dinner has its good effects; it 
sometimes opens the heart as well as the mouth; it 
has sometimes reconciled ancient enmities ; it oflen 
disrobes the pride of office, and shows the real man; 
it gives to merit and genius opportunities of discover- 
ing themselves ; it not unfrequently removes preju- 
dices and antipathies, by approximating the distance 
between man and man : and it brings to light many 
hidden qualities which may contribute to render men 
reciprocally more amiable to each other. All this, 
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however^s only to be understood of those tables 
where mirth is tempered with decorum, and where 
a liberal jollity, a verecundus Bacchus, characterises 
the day. Under these circumstances many a man 
eats himself into a good opinion of his neighbour ; 
and if he carry his resentment to the end of the 
dinner, it is ten to one but he swallows it down with 
the first glass of wine. 

Since I have taken upon me the care of this parish, 
I have not been insensible to the moral effects of a 
good dinner, and have found it a most efficacious 
mode of effecting reconciliations between my neigh- 
bours. When I find one person rather violent in his 
abuse of another, I always take the liberty of sus- 
pecting that his own interests or pride are somehow 
or other remotely or immediately affected ; for I 
conceive that we have very few of those patriotic 
declaimers who take up the public cause against an 
individual from a genuine regard to justice or to 
truth. As we descend lower into life, we find its 
interests and concerns simplified into objects, if not 
more sordid, certainly less complicated, and which 
are circumscribed more to the common feelings and 
wants of nature. Thus, when one of my poorer 
parishioners complains to me of the roguery of an 
acquaintance, I generally suspect that the quarrel 
is more with his mutton and potatoes, than his 
principles or his practice; and accordingly, by 
enabling the delinquent to give his accuser a plenti- 
ful meal, have found that it was not possible for 
two men to have a better opinion of each other in 
their hearts. My mother has followed up this plan 
of peace-making with the most remarkable success; 
and, as a proof of the effects it is capable of pro- 
ducing, has preserved a list of cases, which runs 
much af^er the following manner ; 
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Timothy Blaze was suspected, a few years ago, 
of entertaining the dreadful design of setting fire to 
some stables belonging to Mr. Blunt. This gentle- 
man was advised to give his bitter enemy the run 
of his kitchen for a day : and the stables are a 
standing monument to the efficacy of this our plan. 

Will Savage carried a case-knife about with him 
for six weeks, to the great terror of one of his 
neighbours ; till Savage, being invited to put his 
weapon into a joint of his enemy's inutton, lost 
fiight of its original destination. 

James Firebrand's resentment was beef and mut- 
ton proof for a week together, but surrendered to 
pancakes on Sh rove-Tuesday. 

Mark Fury's revenge was subdued by a couple 
of capons. 

The anger of Kit Crab was a martyr to codlings 
and cream. 

Jacob Cross slept away his animosity, after some 
ale with a toast in it. 

Sam Surly picked a bone, instead of picking a 
quarrel, with neighbour Brute. 

A roasted pig discovered to Benjamin Backbite 
his mistake about his neighbour's wife. 

A Michaelmas goose was arbitrator in a differ- 
ence between Walter Wagstaff* and Will Stout, 
and prevented a law-suit, which would have ruined 
them both. 

A Welsh-rabbit threw an entire new light upon 
a matter between Joe Crib and Jeremy Jumps. 

Ben Bodkin, who had cabbaged most notoriously 
in the making of Sam Spruce's new coat, made it 
up to him in two yards of black pudding, London 
measure. 

But it is not only among the lower order of the 
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people that I have remarked the conciliating efficacy 
of a good meal. Its effects are very observable in 
higher life; a haunch of venison, or a Christmas 
turkey has wrought miracles this way, and has suc- 
ceeded better in composing differences, than all 
the law in the parish. Mr. Blunt, whose quarrels 
with his neighbours I have remarked upon in my 
third Number, tried the potency of a good dinner 
with wonderful success, in rubbing off old scores, 
and effacing all impressions to his disadvantage ; 
and those who have taken opinions respecting him 
on the Monday, and again on the Wednesday, have 
been astonished at the change in the public senti- 
ments wrought by the intervention of a single day, 
during which the whole neighbourhood was treated 
in a sumptuous mannef , 

And foolsi that went to scofi^ retum*d to praise. 

As I have before observed, however, this tendency 
of a good dinner is rendered abortive, and its tri- 
umphs are turned into mourning, by intemperance 
and excess. I remark with concern that there is 
usually more tragedy than comedy in our merry- 
meetings; and have rarely been present at any one 
where men have met with a determination to be 
jolly, which has not made a very sombre conclu- 
sion. I apprehend that the principal source of 
these disappointments is the very mechanical way 
in which we set ourselves to the business ; for we 
seem to consider ourselves as a kind of electric 
substances, which, to be properly excited, require 
a redundant quantity of inflammatory -fluid to be 
forced upon us, till our equilibrium is completely 
destroyed.. Now it is as absurd for a man to say 
that he is determined to be merry upon a particu- 
lar occasioDi as to say he will repent o{ U\& «^ ^w 
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the fir8t Sunday after Easter ; for both repentance 
and mirth do certainly presuppose a favourable dis- 
position of mind, which it is in no man's power to 
command, unless he can bring every circumstance 
that appertains to him under perfect controul. It 
18 a mark of a poor and debauched spirit to trust 
to wine for its happiness: besides, it can only be 
half the man that is made happy by such methods; 
that half which is stripped of our highest nature, 
our noblest attributes and properties, our judge- 
ment and our memory. 

We are told by Lonicerus of a man who was 
violently urged by the temptation of the Devil to 
the commission of one of these three sins ; to be 
once drunk, or to pollute his neighbour's bed, or 
to murder a certain person. At length the tempter 
gained so far upon him as to prevail upon him to 
commit the sin of drunkenness, as apparently in- 
volving the smallest guilt. No sooner, however, 
was the poor wretch completely inebriated, but the 
temptation to adultery became irresistible, which 
ended in the murder of the husband, to prevent the 
consequences of his resentment. 

There is certainly no poorer picture of the human 
mind, than what hourly exhibits itself in the com- 
plaints of those martyrs to the indulgence of their 
appetites, whom no warnings can reduce to any 
measures of forbearance, while they are carrying 
their puny lamentations from house to house, as if 
they were persons robbed of the rights of their 
nature, and curtailed in the privileges of humanity. 
Every man's stomach is doubtless his best physi- 
cian; but unhappily its doom is, like that of the , 
prophetess Cassandra, always to speak the truth, 
but never to be believed. We have surely no right 
to bewail our condition, when we reflect how much 
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of our misery is of our own making, and how. few 
of those iJls are attached to our nature, which are 
the theme of our constant complaint: nor, on the 
contrary, can we soberly presume much upon the 
elevation of our fortunes, when we regard the train 
of sorrows by which they are accompanied ; when 
we consider how little riches, or titles, or empires, 
can balance .against the disabilities and tortures of 
sickness and disease. 

• I met with a comical little fable the other day, 
which, perhaps, may be as new to my readers, as 
it was to myself. 

It happened on a certain day, that Gout and a 
Flea took it into their heads to travel together. 
They proceeded sociably enough on their way till 
night drew on, and it became necessary to think 
of repose. As it was perfectly dark when they 
entered a large town, where they proposed to 
rest themselves, it was too late to seek for ac- 
quaintances, or to be particular about accommo- 
dations. That they might find a more easy recep- 
tion, they agreed to go separately in search of 
lodgings ; and it so fell out that the Flea took up 
his quarters at the house of the worshipful mayor, 
while Gout was entertained by a poor fisherman 
who lived in the suburbs. The next morning our 
travellers met by times tq prosecute their journey. 
After the first compliments had passed, they began 
to be particular in their mutual inquiries as to the 
manner in which the preceding night had been 

rt ; for nothing could be more apparent than 
neither had had his needful repose. *' A mur- 
rain take this inhospitable town !*' cries Gout, as 
he limped along with pain and difficulty : " I never 
have been so scurvily treated in all my life. I had 
hardly got footing m the house o^ iVvax. x^^c^-^ 
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Bsherman, before I was clapped into a jack boot, 
and, tired as I was, carried out by this inhuman 
fellow into the midst of an eel pond, where I was 
kept three miserable hours up to my calf in water: 
judge if I have enjoyed a very refreshing repose. 
I never was happy in low company. Give me a 
gentleman, say 1" '^ And give me," returned the 
Flea, rubbing his eyes, and yawning piteously, 
** give me any thing rather than a gentleman. No 
sooner had I begun to stretch myself between the 
shoulder-blades of Monsieur the Mayor, and taken 
a mouthful of supper, before such a riot was com- 
menced, as was never heard before in the world : I 
thought all the elements were coming together to 
destroy me. The bell was rung a dozen times in a 
minute, and the room was presently filled with a set 
of the most determined assassins that wef^a ever met 
for the purposes of destruction. After being bruis* 
ed in every part of my body, and hunted about for 
the space of two hours, I with great di£Sculty es- 
caped with my life. My dear friend, we must con- 
trive better in future : you are always boasting of 
your reception among the great, where you are 
seated on satin sofas, and have your toes as much 
regarded as if they were the Pope's. In God's 
name keep these elegancies to yourself; but give 
me content and a cottage as long as I live." 

As I reckon the concerns of eating and drinking 
to involve a question of the most general conse- 
quence to my readers, I design to continue my re- 
marks through next Saturday's Paper, in which I 
shall touch again on the uses and abuses of good 
dinners, and enter into a further delineation of my 
theory of the comfortable, and the nature and cn- 
teria of true hospitality. 
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No. 59. SATURDAY, JUNE 29. 



— ^ Non aHd bibam 
Mercede, hor. cab. i. 27, IS. 

On these terms only will I dine, 
However excellent your wine. 

It was my intention to have offered in this Paper 
such rules of hospitality as I thought might help 
to ascertain and fix its true character ; but upon 
reflection it occurred to me, that where there is the 
want of openness of heart and accuracy of feeling, 
rules could be of but little benefit, while they are 
necessarily bred in the mind where these requisites 
subsist. There is frequently a crossness in the de* 
crees of Nature, which maintains a pertinacious 
struggle with the dispositions of civilized life. Thus 
she continually withholds from the rich and lofty 
that liberal conformation of mind which is so essen- 
tial to the dignity of their stations, while she la- 
vishes her finest qualities on the children of obscu- 
rity and want. I look with no common compas- 
sion on those indigent souls which are poverty- 
struck amidst piles of riches, and encumbered 
with their own magnificence, move heavily under 
the weight of their trappings and insignia ; con-^ 
damned by an in-born obtuseness and contracted - 
ness of feeling, to be without grace in their gifts, 
or welcome in their hospitality ; to be sordidly 
sumptuous, and penuriously prodigal. 

I have always thought that the worst qualities a 
dish can have is the sour taste of obUg^^Xvoiiv ^\AVws^ 
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who lets it appear that his friendship and affection 
is t3rpified in his table, makes his meat cost more to 
a spirited guest, than its price in the dearest mar- 
ket. This poor appreciation of friendship was re- 
probated by Juvenal as common among his coun- 
trymen. " Fructus amiciicB magna — cibus" And 
I fear the present age is not yet corrected of these 
illiberal notions. Friendship and a good dinner, 
though things perfectly consistent, cannot be re- 
presentative of each other, and if friendship will 
not satisfy a man who comes hungry within our 
tlireshold, so neither are the demands of friendship 
to be paid with the hospitalities of our board. 

When I enter the house of one of these wealthy 
plebeians, I am almost frozen at the entrance ; and, 
however magnificently furnished his parlour may 
be, however briskly his fire may burn, there is the 
gloom of a prison in my imagination ; and when I 
place myself at table, I sit under the sword of Da- 
mocles, or like the Govern9r of Barataria, amidst 
contraband delicacies. The real source of half the 
prodigality in the world is not in the excess of ge- 
nerosity, or a constitutional negligence of mind, 
but in a contractedness of spirit, that cannot em- 
brace the right and rational uses of wealth, and a 
certain disproportion between the man and his cir- 
cumstances. Thus we should not be prodigal, if 
we knew how to be generous ; and a man is fre- 
quently luxurious or ostentatious, for want of know- 
ing how to be noble and hospitable. 

Demades isa person of great property, and has an 
undoubtedshareof good-nature; he looks on nothing 
with so much abhorrence as the character of a co- 
vetous man ; and rather than be thought to want 
hospitality, would make his whole neighbourhood 
swim in an ocean of Madeira. Nothing can be more 
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costly than his furniture and his liveries; all his ap- 
pointments are magnificent ; and it is not easy to ex- 
cel him in the splendour of his entertainments. But 
Dem A DBS makes but a sorry figure in the midst of all 
his profusion, with which he is evidently overstocked 
and encumbered : he lets you perceive in a moment 
how high he rates the honour he has done you, and 
takes especial care that no part of his magnificence 
shall escape your notice, which if it appear to dazzle 
you, he cannot help betraying the delight your em- 
barrassment affords him, in a smile of exultation. As 
this sort of feeling in his guests is considered by him 
as the most unequivocal praise that can be offered 
to him, he is solicitous to produce it as ofleh as pos- 
sible, by playing off his grandeur before men of 
broken fortunes and blushmg indigence. Thus it is 
a rule with him to propose a dozen sorts of wine to a 
man who, he knows, has never tasted but two, and is 
charmed with his perplexity of choice, and mistakes 
of pronunciation. His table, for the same reason, is 
filled with foreign dishes, *'of exquisitest name," and 
of most ambiguous forms ; and you might fancy 
yourself at supper with Luc uUus, on fattened thrush- 
es and the cranes of Malta. Most of his dishes have 
Buch formidable names, that few care to risk the ridi- 
cule of their host by venturing to ask for them; and 
if they name them rightly, it is ten to one but they 
blunder in eating them, which answers equally well 
to the facetious entertainer. If any thing is particu- 
larly rare and out of season, you are told how much it 
cost beforeyou touch it, so that you eat with a sort of 
grudge, and with that feeling which disappoints the 
relish of the richest dainties. This ham was sent him 
from Westphalia ; this pickle was prepared from the 
receipt of an Italian count : this wine was imported 
ior mm by the Spanish ambassador; the venisQin he 

bb3 
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killed himself; the pig was fed with chestnuts and 
apples. Every thing has its history : his potatoes 
are not common potatoes ; they are the potatoes of 
Demades; they nave an anecdote belonging to them 
—touch one and you will hear it. His apartments 
are replete with every imaginable contrivance for 
elegance and accommodation ; but his manners ren- 
der it plain that they are there, not for your conve* 
nience, but your admiration. Whatever you touch, 
taste, or use, you cannot forget for a moment who is 
its owner. Egotism, and a certain stamp of property 
and possession, accompany all his acts, and charac- 
terise all his phrases. My is a monosyllable never 
omitted, and always emphatic : thus it is my doors, 
my hinges, my coals, and my carpet. Touch his po- 
ker, and you will presently feel that it belongs to 
Demades. You may always know in what part of 
the room Demades is seated, without the trouble 
of looking for him; for, besides a magisterial cough, 
his voice is the loudest in the company; and if he 
moves, you are sure it is Demades, for some cere- 
mony attends upon every act, that marks it for his 
own. He breathes with a certain emphasis ; he has 
a motion more than any man present in using his 
handkerchief; there is a supererogatory flourish 
in his manner of drinking your health ; his glass 
makes a turn or two extraordinary in its journey 
to his lips; and in seating himself in his chair, the 
toe of his right foot describes on the floor a semi- 
circle with the other — that is to say, he does it 
with a swing that shows him to be the master of 
the house, and the chair be his own. Thus alto- 
gether his entertainment is the grandest and the 
meanest, his viands the best and the worst in the 
world. I prefer a radish with Mr. Allworth, 
To complete my idea of true hospitality, I require 
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three constituent qualities-^generosity of spirit, deli- 
cacy of feeling, and a taste in the comfortable. The 
two first demand no explanation : those only can com- 
prehend them who feel them, and their rules and cri- 
teria are supplied from nature and the heart alone. 
They have their shrines in some certain bosoms, 
where appropriate honours are paid them ; where 
they are secretly adored with those rites and mys- 
teries which no tongue can express, and which can- 
not be revealed to the vulgar and profane. I am 
persuaded, however, that these silent feelings of the 
breast have a more kindly growth in our own coun- 
try than any where besides ; and that there runs 
through English veins a fuller tide of sensibility, a 
more vigorous current of humanity, than foreign 
hearts can supply. When I regard the immensity of 
our philanthropical institutions, and the vastness of 
that capital which circulates in charitable uses, I 
look upon this systematic humanity as one of the 
great branches of our domestic commerce, as a sta- 
ple article of British produce, and as a noble me- 
dium of circulation and employment peculiar to 
this generous country. In what respects the com- 
fortable, no nation has ever enjoyed such lively and 
accurate ideas as the natives of this island. The 
word itself, as well as the idea, is peculiar to my 
countrymen, and only an Englishman has a perfect 
sense of the charm it expresses. In looking, how- 
ever, for the origin of this pre-eminence, we shall 
meet with some check to the pride it suggests. 

It is the nature of melancholy minds to seek with 
earnestness all the relief and consolation which can 
be derived from exterior circumstances, and to bor- 
row a colour by reflection from the objects about 
them, that may help to brighten the complexion of 
their thoughts. In that state too of d\^%«L\.\&^^.^\\wx 
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with the way of the world, which is so common with 
minds of a delicate and susceptible make^ and a 
constitutional bias towards melancholy, it is natu- 
ral to cast about with solicitude for such resources 
as can be procured most independently of others, 
and, as the phrase is, ** to make much of our- 
selves ;'* by which I understand an attention to 
those little points of order, of neatness, of clean- 
liness, of disencumbrance, and of ease^ compre- 
hended under the general idea of comfort. 

It was in this shaded part of the English character 
that our notions of comfort first took their rise; bom 
of necessity, like other arts, and nursed in the cradle 
of want and solicitude. But the art of being com- 
fortable, however sombre its origin, having once 
obtained a name, and raised itselfupon principles, 
has proceeded in the same progress of improvement 
with other arts, and undergone a variety of new mo- 
difications in a course of subsequent embellish- 
ments. It has by degrees become a very principal 
feature of our national hospitality ; insomuch that, 
where it is wanting, its loss is not to be redeemed by 
any waste of opulence, or wantonness of expense, 
by any polish of address, or courtesy of reception. 

When thus the comfortable began to be general- 
ized, and to form itself into some kind of system ; 
when it began to be blended with our characteristic 
hospitality, and to takeahigher colour of sociability, 
that was considered as but a small part of its excel- 
lence which was circumscribed to ourselves; the no- 
blest use of it was implied in the art of dispensing 
it to others, while its abuse consisted in that selfish 
excess which induces a negligence of other men, or 
the sacrifice of our personal duties and regards. 

I do not find in the Greek and Roman authors 
any very accurate ideas of the comfortable. From 
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barbarous ages the want of repose must necessarily 
exclude it, where there is no security of person 
and property. In such times, the means of our 
preservation are a sufficient object for the employ- 
ment of our thoughts. In republican forms of go- 
vernment, domestic refinements can have little 
place, amidst the general interest and agitation in 
the concerns of the commonwealth; amidst the 
fluctuations of power, and the struggles of ambi- 
tion. Despotic governments, by destroying all 
personal independence and individual consequence, 
oy discouraging commerce, and perpetuating po- 
verty, by inspiring alarm and distrust, by damping 
the exercise of ingenuity and invention, by sub- 
jugating, contracting, and impoverishing men's 
minds, are still less calculated to cherish a taste in 
the comfortable, and to foster the growth of so 
perishable an art. In our own country, where 
personal freedom conspires with public controul ; 
in our own country, where it is not forgotten tbat 
a nation is composed of individuals, and that wher« 
individuals are ill at ease, it is idle to talk of na- 
tional prosperity ; where every man's property is as 
secure as his person is free ; where there is a go- 
vernment strong enough to oppose great fluctua- 
tions, and good enough to make them unnecessary ; 
where there are objects to excite activity, and 
pledges to inspire security ; where there is wealth 
to support liberality, and liberality to employ 
wealth — in our own happy country has the com- 
fortable been rightly understood, generally syste- 
matised, and brought to a dignified perfection. 

It must be owned, however, that there are two 
Latin authors in whom something like the comfort- 
able is to be found. In Tibullus, and particularly 
Horace, there are passages very descriptive o€iKq%^ 
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feelings which enter into its composition; but these 
are rare instances, and are not only invalidated by 
other passages in the same writers, containing very 
contradictory sentiments, but arefouqd not to cof' 
respond with the state of manners at the time in 
which they wrote. It was the boast of Augustus, 
that he found Rome constructed with brick, but 
that he should leave it a city of marble. It is a 
question, however, if he left it much improved in 
its ideas of comfort, and, indeed, according to the 
principles here laid down, the kind of government 
which succeeded the reign of that Emperor was 
very unfavourable to the progress of this object. 

In those times the comfortable had but an in- 
different chance amidst an excess of luxury, de- 
bauchery, and pride. The multitude of domestic 
slaves was itself an encumbrance sufficient to banish 
true comfort from their houses ; nor do I think I 
should have made a comfortable supper with Cicero 
and Pompey, in the Apollo of Lucuilus. There is 
but little either of true elegance or delicacy in 
Petronius, and surely not enough to balance against 
the testimony of Tacitus, and the invectives of 
Juvenal. If we believe either their gravest poet 
or most faithful historian, the manners of the latter 
Romans were entirely exclusive of every principle 
on which the comfortable is founded. What ideas 
were entertained by them analogous to this subject 
were in general borrowed from the philosophy of 
Epicurus, which a little examination will convince 
us comprehended only that negative and spurious 
description of it which consists in a certain apathy 
and nonchalance^ an indecorous ease, and a selfish 
indolence. 

The doctrines of Lucretius breathe no very com- 
fortable spirit to a sensible mind ; and even were 
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they of force to release tis from all sense of con- 
straint and obligation, they would resign us over 
to a dull and mechanical existence, to a torpid lei- 
sure, and obtuse indifference. There are some ideas 
of snugness in the four following lines of Tibullus ; 
but let it be remembered that snugness is but a part 
of the comfortable, and that the general turn of 
thought throughout the el^y from which these 
lines are taken, is such as does not harmonize at all 
with the description which has been given in this 
Paper of the subject before us. 

Qjuam juvat immkes ventos audire cubuitem, 

Et dominam tenero continuisse sinu ! 
Aut gelidas hybernus aquas cum fuderit auster, 

Securum somnos, imbre juvante, sequi! 

In the sixth Satire of the first book, and the sixth 
of the second, are found those ideas of Horace 
which come nearest to the true description of the 
comfortable ; but the libertine and lazy notions of 
happiness which are dispersed through his Odes 
are a proof that he had formed no solid system of 
comfort in his mind, and throws over his sober 
paroxysms a shade of insincerity. His sentiments, 
too, on. this head, are generally more expressive of 
the snug, than the comfortable, and are such as 
could not easily enter into social life: and when he 
takes in the social idea, he degrades it with so much 
grossness and profligacy, that the dignity of true 
comfort expires in debauchery. I will not admit 
that to be the comfortable in which I do not re- 
cognize the hospitable ; nor do I set any price upon 
that hospitality from which the comfortable is ex- 
cluded. As rar as snugness goes, I know not a 
more delightful picture than that which Thom&oa 
has given us in hia Winter, 
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Now all amid the rigours of the year. 
In the wild depth of winter, while without 
The ceaseless winds blow ice, be my retreat 
Between the groaning forest and the shor^ 
Beat by a boundless multitude of waves, 
A rural, shelter'd, solitary scene ; 
Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers join 
To cheer the gloom ; there studious let me sit. 

As I have already observed that in my notion of 
hospitality I include the comfortable^ Uiere is an 
obvious reason for my sUence about the hospitality 
of the barbarous ages. The virtues of those times, 
those virtues which have their birth in trouble, ' 
misery, and disorganization; those virtues which 
spring out of a vicious constitution of human af- 
fairs, I regard with some pleasure, as proofs that 
the mind of man cannot be dismantled of all its 
distinctions and attributes, under any depression 
of circumstances ; but as common sense cannot de- 
sire a revival of those situations which inspired 
those exertions, our business is only with such 
qualities and virtues as belong to man in his im- 
proved nature, as are answerable to his present 
wants, and accommodated to the habits and occa- 
sions of civil society* Such hospitality as was 
exercised in those early times cannot find a place 
in the present system, where the same objects and 
the same opportunities do no longer occur. 

New arrangements and dispositions of life estab- 
lish a new kind of intercourse between man and 
man, and demand a new modification of hospitality ; 
in the mean time charity springs up in the place of 
the old; so that in fact the same measure of virtue 
subsists, under different denominations. There is, 
however, an instance of hospitality recorded in 
Lucian, that does honour to an early period of 
^t/)enian history, and Y?Yv\d\ \va& ^hivj^ afforded 
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me a peculiar pleasure in the perusal. The anec« 
dote to which I allude is the introduction of the 
Scythian Anacharsis to Solon, by Toxaris his coun- 
tryman. ** Toxaris then went up to Solon: * I have 
brought you/ said he, * a valuable present: a 
stranger who stands in need of your friendship and 
protection ; a Scythian by birth, who has left his 
country and family, to live with us, and see the 
wonders of Greece. I would fain point out to him 
the shortest way of being acquainted with every 
thing and every body worth knowing here ; and for 
this purpose, I have brought him to you. If I have 
any tcnowledge of Solon, I may presume he will 
' treat him liospitably^ pay him public honours, and 
adopt him as a citizen of Greece. 

^' ' And now, Anacharsis, you have seen Solon, 
and in him every thing. He is Athens, he is Greece. 
You are no longer a stranger here. AH men know, 
all men love you. So much depends upon this good 
old man. Living with him^ you will soon forget 
Scythia.' " 

How much Solon was pleased with the present 
which Toxaris had made him was soon proved by 
the strict friendship which was formed between 
them, and the profit which in the sequel Anacharsis 
derived from his services and instructions. 
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Graceful with case, and loose without neglect. 
With caution bold, without constraint correct. 
Thus let translation hold that mellowM mean, 
A stnut-lac*d prude and arrant romp between. 

It is the peculiar hardship of my undertaking, that 
while Homer was sometimes allowed to sleep, I can 
at no time take a nap, without great danger to the in- 
terests of my Paper ; unless, indeed, I have the luck 
to dream of something that may turn to the profit 
of my readers. Those authors who are judged of in 
the gross have a much better chance with the public. 
In the scope of a volume, they may sleep through a 
dozen pages, provided they awake to some purpose 
at last. It is thus that, in a very extensive prospect, a 
few barren spots serve to brighten the effect of the 
rest ; but, in an acre of garden -ground, we require 
throughout a rich and cultivated appearance. The 
privilege, however, which I enjoy, of flying from one 
subject to another, as it may suit the occasional com- 
plexion of my thoughts, I consider as a great relief 
to the severity of this duty ; for, while in an almost 
unbounded tract of country we are at liberty to fix 
upon the happiest spots, we have certainly less to 
plead in excuse for our miscarriages. 

I am now going to say something on the subject 
of translation, for which I should feel it necessary to 
oSlsr no further af o\o^^ Voi»^ \^^dst«^ iVvaa that it 
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happens to come into my head, were it not for the 
advantage of my Paper to place before them the cir- 
cumstance which put me upon this consideration. 
The other day, during my last visit to London, as I 
was reading the paper in the coffee-house, a person, 
that had very much the appearance of a compositor, 
entered the room, and put into my hands a packet 
directed to Simon Olive-Branch. Upon opening 
it, I found it to contain proposals for a new transla- 
tion of the iEneid of Virgil, together with one or 
two specimens, on which, with some compliment to 
the clearness of my judgement, I was requested to 
pronounce my opinion. As I was not given to un- 
derstand where I might find the author, or how I 
might privately convey to him my sentiments, I 
concluded him to be among my readers, and that, 
accordingly, he chose to be conversed with through 
the channel of my Paper. I am pleased with this 
mode of consulting me, and confess I would always 
choose rather, on a grave subject, to converse with 
my pea than with my lips ; for, as it is my custom to 
be long in collecting myself, before I can deliver my 
thoughts with ease, I4iave no chance in an oral con- 
test with the declaimers of the present hour. 

The literary present, of which I have been speak- 
ing, was the more agreeable to me, as, on the princi- 
ples on which I reason, in regard to the general cha- 
racter of any particular period, it exhibits, as far as 
it goes, a testimony to the honour of the times; for 
I consider that a spirit and taste in poetical labours, 
as long as they hold a place in our minds, are a proof 
that we are not yet abandoned by that vigorous 
relish, and that keen sensibility, which belong to a 
lively and sound organization, and which, in the 
history of all nations^ I perceive, do gradually desert 
ihem, when they have passed the coas\imia'a.\.\w\ ^^ 

c c 2 
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their fortunes, and begin to measure back their 
steps through that returning scale, by which all 
human greatness is humbled. 

It is with nations, as it is with individuals : in the 
florid stages of youth, when the spring of the mind 
is unworn, and the spirits and health are sound, the 
resources of real life are hardly enough for the ex- 
ercise of its powers ; the bounds* of truth and exist- 
ence are broken, and the stores of fiction are called 
in to supply the deficiency. As age advances, the 
mind narrows itself to the range of actual objects, 
and finds a sufficient exertion in the common topics 
and occurrences of life. At length the season of 
decay arrives, and the date of a more limited acti- 
vity ; what remains of force and vigour is expended 
on the means of preservation ; and existence itself 
is object sufficient for the efforts of extreme de- 
crepitude. While the works, therefore, of imagina- 
tion preserve their esteem in this country, and the 
higher Poetry has still a train of votaries sufficient 
to maintain her dignity, I consider that ominous 
moment at some distance, whence the period of our 
national decay is to be dated. 

The close of the eighteenth century will have pro- 
duced English translations of two of the most cele- 
brated poems in the world, which, if we refuse to 
admit them as testimonies to the genius of the age, 
we must at least accept as proofs of a yet-prevailing 
taste for the sublimer kinds of poetry. If there be 
genius, however, in catching the spirit of a great 
original writer, in transfusing that spirit into a new 
language ; in sustaining a correspondent dignity of 
expression, and elevation of manner, through so 
different a medium ; in taking to pieces the whole 
structure of his language, and building it up again 
with new materials, which. m^Xeuala we have also to 
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shape and adjust to the purposes of our new edifice ; 
if there be genius in all this, there is genius in the 
work of an accomplished translator. It has been 
sensibly observed, that to comprehend perfectly the 
extent and value of another's abilities, a portion of 
those abilities was necessary in the judge* *' Ut 
enim de pictore, sculptore, fictore, nisi artifex judi- 
care, ita nisi sapiens non potest perspicere sapien- 
tem." If, therefore, simply to qualify us to taste 
and appreciate them in otners, such a participation 
be necessary, a much larger share, surely, must be 
required to represent them with fidelity and justice. 
Were it asked, therefore, what qualifications were 
requisite for a translator of Homer, nothing less 
could be demanded, than a perfect knowledge of 
the two languages with which he is concerned, and 
a sympathy of feeling and conception with the 
great original. 

An Englishman has a stronger interest in assert- 
ing the dignity and difficulty of translation, than 
the native of any other country, inasmuch as his 
own language contains the most arduous attempts 
and most successful specimens. The French, it 
is true, have not been insensible to the advantages 
to be derived from this direction of literary indus- 
try : they understood that the deficiencies of a lan- 
guage were only to be ascertained by comparing its 
strength with that of others : but together with 
what profit they derived from the labours of trans- 
lation, they made also this unwelcome discovery, 
that there was something of constraint and forma- 
lity in the genius of their language ; something 
court-bred and precise in its character and com- 
plexion, which rendered it of a cast unfit for the 
great representations of general nature, and the 
sublime simplicity of the higher poetry* W^V«n^ 

cc:j 
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nothing of the Greek and Roman labour in this 
kind, of any importance, unless we can agree that 
some of the plays of Terence are versions of those 
of Menander ; a notion taken up too much upon 
trust, like a thousand others of a similar nature. 
The Iliad of Salvini is without the first pretension 
of poetry, its power of giving pleasure ; I shall 
therefore say nothing upon it, for where there is 
nothing to invite a reader, there can be nothing to 
provoke a critic. 

In England the spirit of translation has extended 
itself over the whole province of ancient literature ; 
an effect attributable to two causes — a genuine and 
prevailing relish of these precious models, and the 
pliancy, vigour, and abundance of our language. In 
that spirit of commerce, which is our national cha- 
racteristic, we have extended our traffic in words to 
every corner of the globe; and have carried on this 
trade with the dead and the living, to a greater de- 
gree than any other country : we have not only 
drawn immediately from the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans, but in the circulations of commerce, we have 
made other countries our carriers, and have im- 
ported, in foreign bottoms, a variety of ancient 
idioms, and classical derivations. Out of such a 
fund of materials, and such a choice of combina- 
tions, a style is furnished us for every occasion, and 
for objects the most opposite in their nature and 
demands. We have an arsenal replete with all kinds 
of stores ; and whether we are to depend upon our 
artillery or our muskets, whether we fight on horse- 
back or on foot, we may be armed for either contest. 

There is something, however, in the nature of 
translation which discourages genius, by throwing 
a veil before that perfection which it loves to con- 
template. We can propose nothing to ourselves but 
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second praise, and for this we have to struggle with 
a band of difficulties which it is not even in the 
power of genius to remove. While language is of 
so local and complexional a nature ; while words 
are not merely representative of things, but repre- 
sent also the feelings which accompany them, which 
feelings vary with the manners and customs of dif- 
ferent nations and ages, more or less disappointment 
will always attend upon the labour of translation. 
It IS a task with which the world is never satisfied. 
To content us, it must suit our present tastes and 
complexions, while it is required to be true and 
faithful to its original. These merits are rarely 
consistent with each oth^r ; the hero of one coun- 
try is the savage of another ; and what in one age 
is simplicity, in another is vulgarity. 

The heroes of the Iliad, to modern conceptions 
of courage, are a group of bullies and bravadoes: 
if it be nature, it is nature stripped of its humani- 
ties ; and a mind must be lost to feeling, or blinded 
by its partialities, to draw pleasure from such a 
contemplation.' Veiled in the obscurity of a lan- 
guage but half understood, and surrounded by a 
cohort of sonorous words, and noble images ; view* 
ed through so reconciling a medium, the descrip- 
tions and characters of Homer in a great measure 
lose their natural effect, are carried to a distance 
that levels their obliquities, or regarded behind a 
skreen that throws an advantageous shade upon 
their deformities. It may be remarked too. that,, 
in the perusal of a strange language, the mind in- 
sensibly drops a portion of its native habits and sen- 
timentti, and in some degree accommodates itself 
to the spirit of those new objects which are pre- 
sented before it : but when customs and manners, 
the most abhorrent from our nature and Vedvc^^^^ 
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are exhibited in all the familiarity of translation^ 
in the dress of our Others and brothers ; when they 
set foot, as it were, on our very hearths and thresh- 
olds — it is impossible we can make those same al- 
lowances : it IS impossible, with our present prin- 
ciples and feelings, to delight in such a contempla- 
tion. It is, as if a savage from Otaheite were to 
appear in the dress of an English gentleman, eat- 
ing his raw meat, or dressing his food in a hollow 
stone. 

The latest translation of Homer exhibits an at- 
tempt to render, in our language, the real spirit of 
the original, and to present a iaithful transcript of 
its simplicity ; it has certainly succeeded in depart- 
ing much less than former endeavours, from the 
spirit of its model. To this ambition, however, it 
has sacrificed what is of the first importance to a 
writer, the power of attracting readers ; and its ge- 
neral character is so coarse and rugged, as not to 
be redeemed by those features of true poetry, by 
which it is here and there adorned. Very oppo- 
site to this was the design and principle of Mr. 
Pope's translation : he wrote for the English read- 
er, under a conviction that, to produce entertain- 
ment was the first object of poetry, and that in this 
end he must necessarily fail, unless he consulted 
the genius of his own language and his own times. 
This is what Homer did before him ; and had Ho- 
mer written under his circumstances, there is little 
doubt but that his immortal poem would have 
breathed a similar elegance. The nature, how- 
ever, of our minds is such, that we can entertain 
no principle with moderation ; and Pope has car- 
ried a little further than was expedient, that of ac- 
commodation to the taste of the times. He seems 
to have had the same stomach for Homer, as had 
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the superstitious old slave, in the Sultan's seraglio, 
for the Alcoran, who devoured a versicle every 
Bight, at going to bed, written on a piece of China 
satin. 

The English reader will certainly derive from 
Pope's translation no accurate acquaintance with 
the Iliad ; but the scholar can never cease to won- 
der at those talents which have been able to com- 
pose any thing so different from it, and yet so like 
It : he can never cease to wonder at that admirable 
art by which the same story is told, with so differ- 
ent a colouring, and that mighty genius by which 
60 much of its sublimity has been saved in the 
wreck of its simplicity. We have in this transla- 
tion an inexhaustible store of poetical language, 
and the richest treasure of poetical combinations 
that any production affords. There is no instance 
of so much elegance with so much energy, in the 
whole compass of English literature ; and perhaps 
we are to date the highest polish of our language, 
from the appearance of this wonderful work. 

There must necessarily be a strong affinity in the 
constitution of all truly poetical minds: their chief 
difference is derived from the bias of education 
and the influence of external circumstances. I 
speak here with reference to those princes in poetry, 
who extend their sovereignty to ages ; that is, to 
«uch men as Homer and Virgil. 1 conceive that 
Virgil might have written like Homer, had he 
written in barbarous times; and that the polish of 
the age would have decorated the genius of Homer, 
had he composed his Iliad in the court of Augustus 
While the bewitching arrangement and the con- 
fiummate choice of words in the iEneid; while it« 
inimitable variety of phrase, and captivating har- 
BiODy of rhythm; imposes a trymg la&W xic^wv ^&cv^ 
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translator — he is encouraged and supported by the 
consideration, that the affinity of character between 
the age in which the original was produced, and 
the translation undertaken, must eminently contri- 
bute to reconcile the spirit of the former with the 
interests of the latter, and, by blending truth with 
entertainment, and exactness with elegance, re- 
quire none of those mortifying sacrifices by which 
a translator, to attract readers, must expose him- 
self to critics — must die a martyr to fidelity, or 
live a scandal to scholarship. With these advan- 
tages, Dryden is less excusable for the faults of 
hid English Virgil. Had he put his genius to the 
stretch, he might surely have maintained that con- 
stant magnificence, that unbending majesty, which 
is the characteristic of the Roman poet. His ir- 
regularities, and his meannesses, merit a double 
reproach ; they are not only blemishes in them- 
selves, but are sins against that uniform dignity 
which runs through and distinguishes the whole of 
his mighty original. The best manner of Dryden 
is always stately and magnificent ; and there is a 
bound and elasticity in the march of his versesi 
which, had it prevailed throughout his translation, 
would have very successfully represented the cha- 
racter of the original ; but his constitutional care- 
lessness broke in upon this system, and betrayed 
him into such unpardonable negligences, that it 
seems as if he had designed to exhibit the two ex- 
tremes of good and bad translation, in the course 
of his volumes. The gentleman by whom the task 
is at present undertaken, has submitted the five first 
books to my perusal ; and as far as I can judge, if 
the rest are in the same spirit, it will be the most 
complete translation in the English language. He 
has adhered to the sense of his author with a re- 
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markable scrupulosity, to which^ howeyer, he has 
made no sacrifice of ease or perspicuity. If you 
read it with an eye to the origiual, you are delight- 
ed with his precision; if you read it for itself, 
you forget it is a translation. It is a modern struc- 
ture built with Roman brick and Roman cement, 
and such as gave such unperishing strength to 
their ancient castles. I shall close my Paper of 
to-day, with the story of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
which he has sent me for a specimen, beginning 
with the 4554th line of the Fourth Georgic. 

Now, wild in woe, the miserable bard 

Mourns his rapt bride ! she, while along the stream 

From Aristaeus' hot pursuit she fled 

In headlong haste, saw not before her feet 

A Hydra huge, beneath the spiring blade. 

Guarding the banks ; saw not— to death devote 

'Twas then the Dryad Choir, her sister train, 

IUds*d piercing plaints, that loftiest mountains rang 

In tears the Rhodopean rocks dissolv'd, 

And tall Fangeus wept, and (nurse of Mars) 

Thrace, and the Getae, and swift; Hebrus' stream, 

And Orithyra fair, Athenian maid. 

He, soothing his sad love, thee, consort sweet, 

Thes sole along the soUtary shore. 

Thee at advancing, thee at parting day. 

Sang to his hollow shell. Th' infernal Jaws 

Of Tsenarus, and gates of Dis profound, 

And forests that with blackest terror gloom'd, 

He pierc'd : and dar'd to face the shades of hell, 

And the tremendous king, and ruthless souls, 

Unknowing how to melt at mortal pray'rs. 

6ut, at his train arous'd came flitting fast 

Thin shadows ft'om the bottomless abyss 

Of Erebus, and empty shades of men 

^ow banish*d from the light of upper day, 

Xn nuipber countless as the birds that fly 

JBy myriads to the woods, and hide them there, 

X)riv*n from the mountain tops by closing eve. 

Or mnt'ry sbow'n. Here matrons, h\&sV«iXidi», Wtwv^t 
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And spiriti, now of life disburthen'd» once 

Heroes magnanimous; unwedded maids, 

And boys, and youths, erst on funeral piles 

Laid *fore their parents* eyes ; whom circling bind 

Cocytus* mire obscene, and squalid reeds. 

And, with her sluggard wave, th* abhorred lake^ 

And Styx, with streams thrice three times circunifiis*d> 

Nor less the damned domes astounded stood. 

And Death's Tartarean deeps ; and Furies three. 

With tangled locks of twisted adders blue ; 

And Cerberus, to silence charm*d, fast hdd 

His yawning mouths threefold ; and sudden paus*d 

Izion*s indefatigable wheeL 

And now, all perils with reverted step 

Safe had he pass*d, and, on the verge of light, 

Ilansom*d Eurydice was now arriv d, 

Following behind (such law Proserpine gaye)— 

When here infatuate i^rensy sudden seiz*d 

Th* unwary lover ; pardonable, I deem, 

To pardon could the gods infernal know. 

He stood; and now, on the last bounds of day. 

All mem*ry lost, alas! and soul-subdu*d, 

On his Eurydice back-turning gaz*d! 

There lost was all lus toil, and there infring*d 

Th* ungentle tyrant's law! Thrice sounds were heard 

To bellow through Avernus* iloodless pooL 

Then she : — And who me, miserable me ! 

And who, my Orpheus, thee^ hath thus undone ? 

What madness seiz*d thy soul ? * See ! once again. 

Where me the iron destinies recall, 

And death-like slumbers sdze my swimming eyes! 

And now farewell ! By deepest night clos'd round. 

Far am I borne away, and stretch to thee 

My powr*less hands I ah me! now thine no more ! 

She said ; and sudden melted from his view 
In flight dispers'd, as smoke dissolving blends 
Into thin air ; no longer him discerns 
Clasping the shades in vain, and eager still 
To speak innumerable things ; nor more 
Heirs boatman grants th* opposing lake to pass. 

What should he do ? or whither (twice by Fate 
His bride now wrested) bend his wandering way ? 
How shall he weep, what magic tones employ, 
To nitigate the manes"? S)ift\.W ^VAt> 
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Chiird by the hand of death, sails far away. 

While sev*n sad months in tedious order rollM 

(So fame records), beneath a sky-clad rock, 

Beside forsaken Strymon*s pensive stream, 

Ceaseless he wept, his woes revolving sad 

In gelid caverns, soothing tigers fierce, 

And luring with his song the listening oaks. 

Under a poplar tree, thus Philomel, 

Moaning, bewails all lost her tender young. 

Whom, callow in her nest, th* obdurate clown 

Observing, thence in secret drew ; but she 

Sorrows aJl night, and, drooping on the bough, 

Kenews and still renews her doleful strain, 

And fills with piteous plaints the regions round. 

From that sad hour, no joys of Venus born. 

No Hjrmeneal rites his constant soul 

Could bend; but ice-bound Hyperborean climes, 

And snowy Tanai's, and Riphaean wastes. 

To frost for ever married, wild he roam'd 

In solitude forlorn ; lamenting still 

Eurydice for ever, ever, lost, 

And Pluto's frustrate boon.— The Thracian dames 

(Their love despis'd), amid the rites divine^ 

And Bacchanalian orgies of the night. 

Wide o'er the fields the lacerated youth, 

Scatter'd. Not less ev'n then, when Hebrus* stream 

The head rude-torn from off the marble neck, 

Amidst his eddying tide roll'd buoyant on ; 

Kv'n then, Eurydice ! the voice itself 

And torpid tongue, ah ! sad Eurydice ! 

While linger'd still the parting spirit, call'd ; 

Kurydice ! along the river's length. 

The winding banks in dying echoes bear. 
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Non mistura cuitm, nisi plena cruorit kirudo, 

HOR. ART. TOST. «lf» 

Nor wiU he leave his sldn, until he drains. 
Through every pore, the liquor of his vdns. 

Th ERE is DO better proof of the difficulty that attends 
any species of composition, than the scarcity of suc- 
cessful specimens it affords, among a more than com- 
mon multitude of trials. It is hard to point out 
an indisputably good translation in the language ; 
whence it follows, that no mind of ordinary mould 
is equal to the performance, and that, to accomplish 
for the task, some certain q^ualities must conspire, 
which do rarely operate in conjunction. Why men 
should think humbly of an object which great ge- 
niuses have thought not unworthy to employ them, 
and on which original talents hate been tried in vain 
— ^which, in' the literary warfare, has proved too 
strong for the mighty, and which, circumscribed as 
its limits may seem, has held out against those con- 

Suerors by whom greater provinces have been sub- 
ued, it is not easy to conceive, unless it arise from 
the envy inspired by failures in original attempts, 
which derive some consolation from under-rating 
the glory acquired in less arduous undertakings. 
They are best answered, however, by a fact which 
contains in it something a little problematical: 
there never was a capital translator that was desti- 



tute of original powers, while many an original ge- 
nius is without the qualifications of a translator* 

If translation were nothing more tiian a verbal 
exercise of the memory, and a mechanical accommo* 
dation of one part to another ; if the letter alone, 
and not the spirit, were concerned: if the force of a 
man's mind existed separately in the words, and not 
in their combination ; and if the sum of his meaning 
were always to be produced from the same denomi* 
nations ; the translator might stand in the middle, 
between the maker of an index, and the compiler of 
a vocabulary: but, if there be any intellectual che- 
mistry employed in the transfusion of thoughts and 
Images from one language into another ; if, to re- 
present, in all their vivacity, the pictures wrought 
in another's imagination, we must possess all the 
corresponding colours in our own ; if it be neces- 
sary to feel nicely, to describe justly ; if we must 
conceive fully, to copy faithfully ; then there is a 
dignity in translation above the reach of common 
men ; a merit that belongs to it beyond what the 
original reffects ; a merit peculiarly and eminently 
its own ; and a mode of excellence not always 
within the grasp of original ability. 

But what is that circumstance in which consists 
the superior difficulty of translation ; a difficulty 
which great wits and accomplished writers have 
rarely, if ever, surmounted ; and before which ge- 
nius itself falls often prostrate, and avows its imbe- 
cility ? A greater felicity of invention, or power of 
imagination ; a greater skill in combining, or force 
in colouring : a greater expansion of thought, or 
affluence of materials, it cannot require than works 
of original genius : to these belong whatever hold 
the highest place and character in the order of in- 
tellectual endowments ; whatever is Y^aravaoviwi^^^L 

dd2 
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princely in the mind. In what then consists tliis 
peculiar difficulty of translation ? Not in its con- 
cerns with the genius or the judgement separately; 
not in its claims upon the imagination^ or its exer- 
cise of the memory ; but in that equal tribute it 
exacts from all the powers of the intellect, in that 
poise and equilibrium of the faculties it requires, 
which holds them all in reciprocal dependence ; io 
its calls for genius, but genius yoked to discretion ; 
in its calls for prudence, but prudence informed 
with vivacity; in that rigour of its demands, which 
requires an assemblage of qualities, that rarely con- 
spire, which requires ambition with moderate pre- 
tensions, emulation without the wish to surpass, 
freedom tempered with reserve, and spirit exercised 
to forbearance. 

This speculative difficulty of translation has pro- 
duced those defects in practice which might have 
reasonably been expected. In its earlier efibrts, we 
behold a tameness and servility which disappoint us 
of all the genius of the original ; by its idolatrous 
adherence to forms and symbols, it lost sight of the 
true objects of its adoration — the spirit and divinity 
itself. Of this character are the attempts of Ben 
Jonson^ Hobbes, Holiday, and others. Then fol- 
lowed a crowd of slovenly translators, whose pride 
seemed to consist in familiarising their originals, by 
coarse and ordinary expressions, content with a loose 
display of their meaning, without caring about the 
quality of the medium through which their sensewas 
conveyed. Such are the versions of Echard and Es- 
trange, whose productions may be studied with ad- 
vantage by those whose business is with the vulgar 
combinations of the language, with sordid witticisms 
and proverbial buffoonery. In the cohort of licen- 
tious translators who followed, and who may justly 
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be said to be above their profession, Dryden ap« 
pears at their head. 



by merit rais*d 



To that bad eminence. 

Franchised by nature, and endued with that grace 
of manner by which some men are privileged above 
rules, he felt that he could adventure in poetry be- 
yond any other writer of his age. Unhappily he 
carried this habitual carelessness into the province of 
translation, where it could not but work considerable 
mischief, and overthrow the very principle and pur- 
pose of his labours; where jt was a breach of literary 
trust and a violation of that faith to which he pledg- 
ed himself by the undertaking. He complains, in- 
deed, of the insufficiency of our language, which was 
unable to supply what the original exacted in the 
grace and splendour of diction ; and repines at the 
difficulty which grew upon him, of making new 
words and phrases, to correspond with the unwea- 
ried variety of his author's language : but this plea» 
which is doubtful as far as it goes, can never ex- 
cuse his violations of that first and JTundamental law 
of his original, which enjoined a cha!ste severity, and 
an uniform elevation of style. 

I do not know how a man can reasonably com- 
plain, with the Paradise Lost in his hands, of the 
want of strength, or variety, or majesty, in our lan- 
guage. We have words in abundance for high and 
low occasions, for grave and mirthful topics: a 
wardrobe furnished for every character, whether we 
act the prince or the mountebank, the hero or the 
harlequin. Yet, true as this observation may be, of 
the language in general, it is a misfortune inherent 
in translation, that no language can furnish, for 
every particular phrase, a phrase of corresi^oadiiii^ 

D D S 
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dignity; for every particular word, a word of similar 
energy. Some sentences must unavoidably lose a 
proportion of their value, for the want of adequate 
expressions ; and the force of a passage must fre- 
quently be reduced by words of inferior sound. But 
where there is a prevailing character in the original, 
whatever that character may be, such is the versa- 
tile capability of our language, that the English 
translator is mexcusable if he fail in the ultimate 
resemblance, and lose sight of the leading excel- 
lence, of his model. 

Languages are not always in unison, and their 
chords will not always afford corresponding effects 
of sound ; an irremediable defect attached to traos*' 
lation, in respect to single words, which no arts of 
combination can supply, and no subsequent com- 
pensations redeem. When the harassed army of 
the Greeks, under the conduct of Xenophon, afler 
innumerable sufferings and fatigues, had gained the 
heights of the Carduchan mountains, the sea, sud- 
denly bursting upon their view, gave them a pro- 
spect of their homes, and, in a moment, filled their 
hearts with a thousand tender hopes and recollec- 
tions ; they saw before them the sweet reward of all 
their toils ; and already their fancies regaled them 
with the joyful congratulations of their wives, and 
the lisping welcomes of their children : ** SaXarra! 
SotXatTTa !" broke involuntarily from the lips of those 
who were foremost, and the sound ran increasing 
from the van of the army ; presently those who 
were behind took it up, till at length it spread from 
battalion to battalion, till it reached the ears of 
Xenophon, who was bringing up the rear of his 
troops. Now what sort of figure will the words 
•' the soa ! the sea 1" make in place of " SaAorr* I 
Za,\<x-[7»y* Not all the echoes of a thousand hills, or 
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the union of a million of voices, could give it aii 
equal effect ; and here we must confess, that there 
is no force of mind in the translator, which can 
compensate for the defect in his language. 

But, as certain words, in certain languages, have 
gounds which cannot be imitated, so have they 
meanings which cannot be transplanted. If any 
man of knowledge and research, equal to the under- 
taking, were to set himself the task of collecting 
those words, in different languages, which are most 
' untranslatable into others ; the adoption of such 
words, instead of the multiplication of our synony- 
mous terms, might be a real accession of literary 
wealth, and by savins the necessity of circumlocu* 
lions, would bring with it very material advantages 
in respect to brevity of phrase, and simplicity of 
expression. In the course of such an inquiry, he 
would often fall upon very pleasing discoveries of 
the strong connexion between language and man- 
ners, and might discern, through this medium, many 
of the distinguishing features of ancient and mo- 
dern times. Thus '* sentiment" is a word of mo- 
dern origin, and explains in a manner, by its date, 
an effect of the Gothic institutions of chivalry. In 
tlie Latin word *^ orbitas," for which we can find 
no corresponding terra, we perceive some intima- 
tion of the consequence and immunities which were 
gained among the Romans by a numerous pro- 
geny. The complexional peculiarities of the Eng- 
lish have produced a variety of appropriate words, 
such as ** comfortable," — " humour," and a hun- 
dred others; of which quality are, " app^tissant," — 
** piquant," — " naivete," — ** ennui," in the French. 
But it is not in single words only, that one lan- 
guage bids defiance to another ; they are as often 
irreconcileable in their combinations \ awd lVvvr&^\^xvi 
sfsnUmcnts in every language wh\c\\ cwv wvA>\vi\ \i«. 
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literally nor virtually translated. That accidental 
force which is communicated to words by those cir- 
cumstances and incidents, those trivial localities 
which leave their impressions on a language long 
after they expire themselves, impart also to certain 

Shrases an untranslatable quality, an essential in- 
erent virtue, which baffles imitation. Thus, in 
some writers, who are most intimately acquainted 
with the secret resources of their language, we ob- 
serve a delicacy which will not bear removal, a vi- 
vacity which dies in the handling, a charm which 
fades with exposure. This is that curiosa yelidtas 
by which Horace is distinguished above other writ- 
ers, and which adheres to the language as a paint- 
ing to its canvas. Who can express, in other 
words, the ** strenua inertia," the ** facili sssvitia,*' 
the ** simplex munditiis,'' and a hundred other 
phrases of that most exquisite poet ? They are 
among the »ir»i Ei^ti/xEva, once said and never to be 
said again. 

It is flattering to our natures to find excuses for 
human failures, and to lodge the blame rather with 
the instruments with which we work, than with our- 
selves. In the business of translation, we are sure 
that no perfection of intellect can remedy or supply 
the deficiencies of language ; yet, in the specimens 
which our country's literature exhibits, we perceive 
a sufficient number of errors, for which no reason 
can be given, but the false taste, ignorance, or pride 
of translators. It may be fairly attributed to one of 
these causes, when we see an author's meaning 
grossly mistaken, a new dress given to his sentiments, 
or new sentiments substituted in their place. Thus, 
I lose my patience, when I see what was meant me- 
taphorically by the author, interpreted literally by 
his translator ; or a thought cast into a metaphor, 
which was simply inleudeOL* TV^aVi^ w^^ ^N^x^sas.* 
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Me in caaes where one language cannot be accom- 
modated to the spirit or idiom of another ; but it is 
plain to be perceived, how often it springs from a ' 
pragmatical interference in the translator, who is so 
continually led away by the conceit of improving 
upon his original. 

A vanity of this sort seems to have strongly pos- 
sessed the mind of the celebrated translator of Ci- 
cero's and Pliny's Epistles, who not seldom sacri- 
fices his original to an overspun delicacy of phrase> 
and is, in some respects, too fine a gentleman for a 
faithful translator. '* Epistola enim non erubescit" 
-—Thus Tully, in his famous letter to Lucceius ; 
which his translator has Englished, '* For a letter 
spares the confusion of a blush." Had he render- 
ed it literally, its strength and its brevity might 
have been preserved in the translation. He has 
too much of what the Greeks express by the term 
cix^iSsK^ a word whose force cannot be represented 
by any single word of any language with which I 
am acquainted. 

There is no fault into which the pride of improv- 
ing more frequently betrays modern translators^ 
than this aberration from the simple meaning and 
spirit of their authors. The circumstance, indeed, 
which still secures to the ancients their poetical pre- 
eminence, is that superior vein of simplicity, by 
which, in general, they are distinguished. As the 
dress of shepherdesses becomes some women best, 
so son^e thoughts are best adorned in the plainest 
attire. The modern translator is for tricking out 
every thing in a meretricious splendour ; is for co- 
vering with a corrosive cosmetic the vivid bloom 
of nature, and for hiding her original whiteness 
with a cold and lifeless enamel. 

This difference of character betweexv ^TiCv«o\.«sA 
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modem compositions, is marked in nothing so 
strongly as in the taste for allegorica] representa- 
tions. The emblems of the moderns are distinguish- 
ed by their complication and confusion ; those of 
the ancients by their simplicity and propriety. 
The same opposition of character runs through the 
whole range of metaphor and allusion. The an- 
cient designs with two or three strokes ; the mo- 
dern is always filling up and retouching : the one 
imagines you can never have enough ; the other is 
afraid of giving you too much. It was a risk more 
perilous than he thought, for an ancient to have in- 
dulged his genius ; his boldness is sure to be out- 
raged by his translator: if he be witty, he is 
converted into a conjuror; all his conceits are 
wrought up into conundrums ; his native elegance 
is refined into coxcombry; and, if his natural walk 
be graceful, he is made to dance in the translation. 
I don't know whether I do not seem to ray read- 
ers to fritter things into too curious distinctions: but 
I cannot help observing, that there is a way of trans- 
lating a passage, which, though at first view it shall 
seem to run pretty close with the original, shall yet, 
through pores of the language not discernible ex- 
cept to nice observers and exercised organs, suffer, 
as it were, all the spirit to escape, and shall play 
the losing game so dexterously, if this double me- 
taphor can be excused me, that the stake shall be 
lost where success seemed inevitable. This losing 
game some of us moderns excel in. To illustrate 
my meaning, let us take, for an example, the beau- 
tiful passage from the Medea of Euripides, where 
that princess thus gives vent to those agonizing 
feelings which must rend a mother's heart ere she 
can resolve to murder, with her own hands^ her in* 
fant babes ; 
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«!>•? ftv* Ti ir^iw^i^zur^ ft* Kftfititrn tCkm; ' 

a7 «r Ti )^«#»> ndfim yk^ •ixfixm* 

This passage, in the hands of one of our elegant 
translators, would run a great hazard of losing its 
strength through an affectation of grace and pu- 
rity, and perhaps might be thus translated : 

Alas ! alas ! why, my childreii, do you turn your qres upon 
me? 

Why do you kugh for the last time? 

Alas ! aiiuB ! what course shall I take, for my courage aban- 
dons me? 

A robuster hand, that despised pusillanimouff 
graces, and dared be literal where the sfpirit was 
in the letter^ would translate the passage word for 
word. 

Aks! alas ! why do you look at me, my children, with those 

^es? 
Why do you laugh your last laugh ? 
Ah ! ah ! what shall I do, for my heart is gone ? 

Now though there is no great ambition of ele- 
gance in the first mode of translating the passage, 
and the language is coarse in comparison of the 
usual tenuity of modem versions ; yet has it lost 
the characteristic energy of the original Greek, 
where the very strength and vigour pf the senti- 
ment consists greatly in that seeming taut(^ogy 
and pleonasm, whicn, in the first translation, is 
ifostialously rejecetd. 

In the business of translation, there is no attempt 
more delicate and dangerous, than that of tampering 
with a thought under a notion of improving its effect. 
It is not in the compass of any general rules to define 
80 dubious a right, or limit so precarious a liberty* 
L«et it be exercised by those on\y,^Vio,\)^\QkTi%^R.- 
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quaintance with their author's manner, have learn- 
ed with accuracy to distinguish the colour of his 
thoughts, to embrace the true scope of his mean- 
ing, and to detect in his language the tacit opera- 
tions of his mind. To force upon him a thought, 
of which he has given no sort of intimation^ is an 
offence without excuse or palliation ; and so much 
like treachery and falsehood, as to take a shade of 
immorality. — If this be a crime in translation, Dry- 
den must be considered as criminal in no com- 
mon degree, unless it will be admitted in excuse 
that, as oflen as he overcharges the sense of his 
original in one place, he curtails it in another. 

The last stumblingrblock to translators, which I 
have room led me to remark upon, is the wit and 
humour of their authors. There is nothing which 
will bear so little to be loaded, as genuine humour, 
the texture of which is generally so fine, that a 
breath will almost dissolve it : yet here the wanton- 
ness of the translator conspicuously breaks out; 
and nothing is more rare than a flower of this kind 
that survives the transplanting. One might won- 
der how any man, in whom there was nothing con- 
genial, should venture upon the translation of a 
comic writer, if every hour did not serve to con- 
vince us that the point of humour is that in which 
our self-flattery leads us into grosser mistakes than 
any faculty which belongs to our natures. The 
sources of humour lie so buried in the words, and 
its effect is so complexion al, and adheres so closely 
to the manner, that it cannot be separated by rude 
hands, or developed by common acuteness. 

Besides which, the jest of the humourist lies often 
in his earnest, and his earnest reciprocally in his jest; 
a circumstance which induces perpetual mistakes in 
the translator, who is for ever iutcr^reting seriously, 
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what is jestingly meant in the original ; and is shak- 
ing his sides, when his author only smiles severely. 
We may boast, however, of translations, both of 
Lucian and of Plautus, two of the most humorous 
writers of antiquity, which are highly creditable to 
the literature of this country ; and a living author 
of some sensible essays has shown us, by a very 
spirited specimen, how well qualified he is to pre- 
serve, in a translation, the irresistible humour of 
Aristophanes. I do not recollect an instance in 
which the idea of an originJEd has been improved by 
a chaster and happier turn, than one that occurs 
in a passage of Plautus's Treasure, translated by 
Thornton. The passage to which I allude is in 
the fourth scene of the second act, the force of 
which, however, can only be understood by a pe- 
rusal of the context. — ** Hem 1 sic oportet obseri 
mores malos 1" The turn given to *^ mores malos!" 
by translating it *' wild oats,*' adds infinitely to 
the humour, without departing from the scope of 
die idea. 
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Manus manum Jricat^ 

(y\te lat that warmih which hands impart^ 
Tliat, jom*d, conv^ from heart to heart 
The glow which gratitude conceivesy 
And pity, genuine pity, gives ; 
The nre that's borrow'd from above, 
And only heaveb-taught bosoms prove. 

In an age and in a country wherein the tones of 
every thing are stretched to their utmost, and in 
which the thirst of refinement has carried our vir« 
tues to the very confines of vice, it is an useful ser- 
vice to distinguish between the just measure and 
the excess, the pretended and the real, the solid and 
the superficial. There is a period in the progress 
of society, when virtues and vices seem to draw 
towards each other with a mutual approach ; a pe- 
riod in which a certain delicacy of appetite^ and 
fastidiousness of feeling, shapes our vicious indul- 
gences to something like a virtuous elegance, and 
overstrains our virtues to so unnatural a pitch, as 
to destroy their efficacy, and distort their appear- 
ance. The noble pre-eminence to which this coun- 
try has raised itself in the present crisis, by a ca- 
tholic spirit of charity, which no enmities, no hos- 
tilities, no national difficulties can repress, should, 
methinks, make us the more solicitous to preserve 
this lustre of character from the tarnish of osten- 
tatious and hypocritical senslbvUt^. 
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Nothing has a greater tendency to lower the price 
of real virtues, than the progress of these imitations. 
When it is found that the boast succeeds as well as 
the practice, and that loud and loquacious feeling 
raises our credit higher than the quiet tenour of good 
actions, the imbecility of our minds is overcome by 
this union of ease and splendour, and we are content 
to take the honour without its pains and sacrifices. 

It is the lot of some impostors to impose upon 
themselves, while they think they are only deceiving 
the world; and, by continual profession^ and boasts 
of sensibility, the mind comes at last to believe them 
itself, erects to itself a secret shrine, and is the idol 
of its own contemplations. Even in the best con- 
stituted minds the smallest speck of ostentation is 
a dangerous blemish : it steals on with an insensible 
enlargement, till it stretches to the whole circum- 
ference, and admits only a troubled and deceiving 
glare, while it shuts out the distinct and definite 
otijects of genuine compassion. 

We are come to those times in which it is neces- 
sary almost to set as strong a guard upon our virtues 
as upon our vices ; since it is the tendency of great 
refinement to draw out the one to an excess and ex- 
travagance that destroys its practicability, while it 
operates as a check to the other, and mitigates its 
violence. Besides which, there is in the high polish 
of general numners, an efiect, which in some mea- 
sure confounds the distinctions of virtue and vice, 
and, by giving an uniform universal brilliancy to 
our actions and deportment, requires a very close 
observation to distmguish the different shades and 
i;olourings of characters. 

But, besides the distinctions between true andfalse 
fi^asibilitVi there is a very material difference in the 
nature of sensibility itself. There is a &^a%\h\\\V^ 
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which is bounded to our own interests and concerns; 
and there is a sensibility which embraces all that ap« 
pertains to man — which makes the cause of misery 
Its own, dissolves with a stranger's woe, and drops 
tear for tear with the sorrowful and broken-hearted. 
Again, we may divide into two separate classes those 
sensible hearts that feel unfeignedly for the woes of 
others, and interest themselves tenderly in all that 
concerns the happiness of their fellow-creatures; for 
there are who sympathize with every tale of distress, 
who love to dwell on topics of sorrow, and whose 
tears drop fast at a tale of affliction, but whose pity 
is only in speculation, and who make but few sacri- 
fices for the woes they lament ; and there are others 
again whose tears are fewer many, and whose appa- 
rent commiseration is either much or little, but 
whose actions invariabli/ point to objects of kindness 
and humanity, and whose hands accompany their 
hearts in every concern of benevolence or pity. Let 
such as come under this latter description enjoy 
exclusively their just though silent claims ; let them 
not be confounded with fraudulent pretenders, who 
.ravish the rewards without performing the duties; 
or with such as feel only within the circle of their 
own interests and connexions ; or with those barren 
sentimentalists who love to refine upon sorrows with- 
out relieving them: but let them stand in their due 
eminence above the common mass of pity's advo- 
cates, and let their inheritance of praise be such as 
rightfully belongs to the eldest children of huma- 
nity- 
After all, however, in our estimation of humaa 
actions perhaps it were better not too curiously to 
examine into their origin and motives ; we have little 
else to do in this world, but with ostensible proofs 
and results. Whatever it is which keeps a man in 
the observance of his duty > ot \xv \\\e \ix^oCvi^ ^1\i<^- 
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nevoleDce, it is enough for us that the present pur- 
poses of humanitv are answered; we shall account at 
a future tribunu for our secret motives, where all 
hearts will be laid open, and the depths of human 
counsels scrutinised and exposed. Among those 
whose hands are always open to human distresses, 
and whose actions seem to testify sensibility of soul, 
there are some, doubtless, whom the love of cele- 
brity alone incites, and in whose bosoms a tacit 
bargain accompanies every act of generosity, by 
which they bespeak an equivalent of praise; others, 
by whose conduct it should seem that they con- 
ceive that they purchase a right to sin, by scatter- 
ing their bounties among the poor, or consecrating 
their tears to suffering humanity; and some again, 
whose charities belong to no better motives than a 
mere mechanical impulse, or a certain bias towards 
imitation, or an imbecile homage to the fashion of 
the day. It is fair, however, to pronounce, that the 
charities of that man are not the fruits of his sensi- 
bilities, nor his public assiduities and liberalities the 
progeny of genuine feeling, when his wife deplores 
at home his indifference, his unkindness, or his 
tyranny, or hb children bear testimony to the nar- 
rowness of his heart, that has induced him to with- 
hold those opportunities and instructions which 
were requisite to open their minds to their better 
interests. 

As the business of life becomes arranged, classi- 
fied, and systematised in the progress of national re- 
finement, and as inventions and improvements push 
themselves on all sides, till everything is reduced to 
a science, we may observe, that even the virtues 
themselves are squared into rules, so that the prac- 
tice of them may be learned by those who have but 
litde of the spint or essence of thevi \iv lVi^vt\v£»s\&« 
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A gentleman becomes a natural philosopher by 
purchasing a cabinet, and adopting the cant of the 
London schools; a house filled with paintings, esta- 
blishes a connoisseur; a man is made a gentleman 
at the Herald's office much sooner than by the or- 
dinary methods of education; and, not satisfied 
with manufacturing nobility of blood, we have con- 
trivances for making men charitable, humane, and 
tender-hearted without requiring them to possess 
these qualities in their bosoms: thus we have only 
to bestow in a certain way a certain sum of money, 
and exercise ourselves in a certain mode of de- 
clamation, to be considered as professors in the 
science of humanity. My projecting friend, with 
whose conversation I am seldom favoured, by rea- 
son of the multiplicity of business he has always on 
his hands^ passed a day with me a fortnight ago, and 
was prodigiously struck with my idea of a school of 
sensibility, accommodated to the present state of 
fashionable feelings. He sent me, the next day, the 
following advertisement, intended for the public 
prints, in which some part of his plan is exhibited. 

** GROWN LADIES AND GENTLEMEN TAUGHT 
*^ SENSIBILITY ON MATHEMATICAL PRINCIPLES. 






The advertiser hopes for the encouragement 
of the public, upon the strength of his long and 
*^ laborious application to this most elegant of all 
*^ arts, which he has reduced to a system that 
** makes it easy to the dullest capacity. The prin- 
'* cipal excellence of his plan consists in its being 
^' universally applicable, as it requires no particu- 
** lar constitution of the mind, or habits of life, to 
*' qualify a scholar to arrive at all its advantages. 
^^ As the advertiser is well aware that different 
*^ kinds oi* sensibility become dlCEerent characters 
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** and Btations in life, he will do his utmost to ac- 
** coramodate all ranks and denominations, from the 
** countess to the common-councilman. Any lady 
** who may have occasion to faint during the pre- 
•* sent hot weather, at any public place, may learn 
** of him the most natursJ and easy mode of ac- 
** complishing her purpose. He flatters himself he 
'< can give equal satisfaction in his hysteric fits ; 
** and engages, in the course only of twenty lessons, 
'' to teach a delicate embarrassment, and gentle 
<< suffusion, to the most unbending set of features, 
** and the most rigid apathy of countenance. In 
*• the different modes of weeping, he is acknow- 
** ledged to be an unrivalled master, by those who 
** have made trial of his abilities this way; he would 
** engage to * draw iron tears down Pluto's cheek.' 
** In the course of a twelvemonth, he pledges him- 
** self to turn out of his academy such a tribe of 
** snivellers, whimperers, sobbers, andblubberers, 
** at our funerals, charity-sermons, hanging-bouts, 
** and tragedies, as shall raise a very sentimental 
** uproar through his Majesty's three kingdoms. 
** Young divines may be taught how to cry at any 
** part of their sermons, in such a manner as to 
** overcome the women and churchwardens; and 
** the flourish of the white handkerchief is reduced 
** to general rules. From a gentle dying-away to 
** an agony of sorrow, from a burst of compassion 
*' to a soft murmur of sympathy, the advertiser 
** is consummate in his art: and whether it is at 
" Sterne's ass, or the woes of Clementina ; whether 
** at the dissolution of a cock-sparrow, or the death 
** of a husband ; whether his assistance is required 
** by a fine lady or a carcase butcher, a mounte- 
** bank or an undertaker; he will teach the most 
** becoming modes of sensibility, at\i\ \\\e\x\o^\.Os\'^- 
*' racteristic expressions of sorrow. TW ^^\i»^^^ 
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** part of his scholars will have their heads filled 
** with scraps from Sterne, and his imitators; and 
** such books as the ' Feelings of the Heart/ and the 
** * Tears of Sensibility/ wUl be considered as das- 
'^ sics of the highest authority. The boys will be 
** taught to ask for their bread and butter in a re- 
** citative, and return thanks for a holiday m the 
*^ most plaintive and desponding tones. Thus much 
*^ at present for the notice of his scheme. A fuller 
** explanation of his plan will be given with the pro- 
^* posals, which he has it in contemplation to pub- 
** lish in a few weeks. However, in the mean time, 
** to prevent any suspicion that his methods of dis- 
** cipline are harsh and painful, and require an ex- 
** cruciating process to produce their ends, the ad- 
** vertiser assures his friends and the public, that 
** nothing beyond a common rod will be used on the 
'< most indocile disciples, and that gentle means will 
^^ always be preferred, such as onions, mustard, and 
** the like, where these are sufficient to exercise the 
** scholars, and there is a reasonable irritability of 
*^ organs. Any hints or communications will be 
^* received with the warmest effusions of grati- 
'' tude, and the most exquisite feelings of the soul, 
"by 

" PAUL PENSIVE, Heart-Street." 

I have been always delighted with an anecdote of 
Louis the Fourteenth^ which exhibits a delicacy of 
feeling in that Monarch, not common among the 
great and powerful. As he was one day sitting in 
the midst of some of his courtiers, he undertook to 
tell them a story which should make them all die 
ii^ith laughing. Notwithstanding his promise, how- 
ever, the conclusion was very insipid, and produced 
only a forced smile ot\ iVie coMwtenances of his 
hearcvs. As soon as Vve Vvvx^ toA"^\^^ 's^^'sbiwsss^^'^^ 
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prince d'Afmi^iiae happened to leare the room : 
whereupon lAfm resumed his story, with informing 
those who were present, that he had recoflected in 
the middle of it, that, in the homoar on which it 
turned, there was something which might giTe pain 
to the nobleman that had just left t^ company ; 
but that, now he was absent, he would try again. 
His story, whidi was exceedingly diverting, had its 
full effect upon his auditors. 

Sensibility branches out into as many relations as 
the scriptural sense of charity, and touches as many 
points of hunum character amd conduct. \Miere I 
discern only a partial exercise of it, I cannot think 
that it can have any real existence in the mind; and 
such as can weep at a tragedy, without solicitude or 
sorrow for the actual distresses of life, or those who, 
while they are founding an alms-house, can feel 
pleasure in mortifying honest pride, or exciting a 
blush on the cheek of modesty, may be well enough 
as active citizens, but, in my mind* are among the 
lowest order of hypocrites, considered as moral 
agents, and as members of social life. 

I hold it necessary to offer no apology to my 
readers for the introduction of the two following 
little poems. The one, by discountenancing the 
&lse, the other, by exhibiting the true sensibility, 
are both of them promotive of the purposes of to- 
day's essay, and have in themselves the richest 
claims possible to the patronage of every feeling 
heart. Why need I mention that the author is a 
female, since she stands neither in need of courtesy 
£rom the critic, nor of partiality from the public ? 

TO SENSIBILITY. 

Oh, ncred source of joy bdow. 
Thou fiieod dhk, thou nune oS. Mot\ 
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Rich essence of the high-wrought soul ! 
Blest spark that animat'st the whole ! 
That bid*st th* enlighten'd thought aspire. 
That lend*st to genius all its fire— 
Thy gifts ennoble and refine ; 
Aye ! all the Life of Life is thine ! 
Shall then conspicuous Sorrow pour 
From willing eyes her ready show*r. 
At mimic woes by &shion dress'd. 
Because distress becomes her best^ 
And the soft heroine appears 
Most amiable when dress*d in tears ! 
Within so cold, so vsun a heart. 
Thy angel form can share no part ; 
Nor dweU'st thou in th* eternal quote 
Of hackney*d phrases conn*d by rote ; 
Or whining sentimental chat» * 
How Sterne said this, £liza that. 
Yorick ! indignant I behold 
Such spendthrifts of thy genuine gold ! 
To see Le Fevre*s hallowed tear 
To vulgar eyes expos*d and bare ! 
And every rhyming school-girFs verse 
Thy poor Maria's woes rehearse ; 
And, panting for a fond renown. 
Call thy " recording angel" down !— 
Sick is my wearied soul to see 
Such proofs of sensibility. 
Ye spirits, who delight to show, 
And deeper dye, the dress of woe ! 
Go, range through pallid Mis*ry*s cell ; 
Go, where Disease and Anguish dwell ? 
Where Want extends her eager hands, 
Where unrepining Patience stands, 
/ And palsied Age, by Grief subdu'd. 
In faltering accents craves for food- 
There fix Uiine eyes— there ask thy heart, 
If in these sorrows thou hast part ? 
These scenes full surely will reveal, 
If thou hast leam*d what wretches feel 1 
If then escape the stealing sigh* 
If the kind tear then dim thine eye ; 
If, more than all, thou weep*st to know 
So scant thy lot oi vreidlVi be^^^ 
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As bardy levres thee for thy sham 
But littlemore than tears to spare; 
Yet, unresistixigi still you give 
That UTTLi MORS that hlSg them live ^ 
Deny'st thyself one joy, to shed 
A comfort on thy brother's head, 
And all the while unheard thy sigh, * 
Unseen the tear that dims thine eye ; 
If thy benevolence be known 
To misery and thy God alone ; 
Then answer*d is thy just appcsal ; 
Yes ! thou hast leam*d what wretches fed ! 
Yes ! yes ! will voices from on high, 
' Of sainted sufierers seem to cry- 
Yes ! when my mortal flesh was weal:, 
When tears bedew'd my pallid che^. 
And when my naked limbs were cold, 
When I was hungry, poor, and old, 
You rais'd me from the bed of wo^ 
You bade my tears no longer flow ; 
You did my naked body hide, 
Gave me what great ones had deny'd, 
The needful long-untasted meal-— 
Yes ! thou hast leam'd what wretches feel t 

WRITTEN AT THE BED-SIDE OF A SICK INFANT* 

Ah, dear one ! while Ay suffering form I see 

So pale^ extended on thy bed of pain. 
What a sad tale^ thy dumb grief tells my heart ! 
Yet sure 'twere kind to let thee thus depart, 

Nor can thee to this cheating life again. 

For should'st thou live, sweet cherub ! who can tell 
What woes, what vic^ may future years impart? 
And what could I, to soothe thy misery. 
But cUng around thy neck, and weep with Aee, 
And, weeping, load afresh thy breaking heart I 

36 cold n^lect repress each rising thought, 
Or see thy youth's first hopes meet swift decay; 
le roses on thy mind-illumin'd face 
ther'd and every soul-enchanting grace 
rhrown, like a weed, a worthless weed, «wvf \ 
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Or crushM by Poverty's indurate hand* 

Or Labour's ruder grasp, thy rising powers ; 
Or worse, some sworn seducer stain thy mind» 
Whilst thou to thine own killing thoughts resign'd, 
Weep*st out the remnant of thy wretched hours ! 

Oh, better, better fiir to see thee dead! 

Kay, better could I bear to see thee die ; 
Could sooner take thee in these trembling arms. 
And ofier up to heav'n thy infant charms, 

Than see thee scom*d by each insulting eye! 

Thou God of mercy, justice, truth, and lovely 

To whom, at Mb'ry*s midnight hour, I pray. 
Who seest that quiv*ring cheek, who seest these tears 
These restless thoughts, these agonizing fears, 
" Whate*er Thou will'st, unargued I obey." 
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Tuas res tibi habe, Atnor: ndhi amicus nejuas unquanu 

PLAUT. TWK. 

Love, I have nothing to do with you— you were never a friend to 

me. 

My readers may well wonder how the subject of 
love finds its way into the thoughts of such a poor 
little piece of anatomy as myself. It is a certain, 
though singular truth, that our family, as far back as 
we can trace our lineage, notwithstanding our here- 
ditary composure, have had locked up in their veins 
a portion of this subtle poison, which has never failed 
to manifest itself with more or less strength in every 
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generation, and still inhabits the weak little frame 
with which I am endowed. In me, however, age, and 
the natural coldness of my constitution, have over- 
come its ordinary effects ; and I am only put in mind 
of its existence by a certain involuntary interest 
which I feel in all that concerns this noble passion, 
in every tale of tender sufferings, and every instance 
wherein true hearts are united. This hereditary 
particle in the constitution of the Olive-Branches 
has sometimes lain quiet for a generation, and then 
again it has broken out with redoubled effect : but 
I gather from' our family records, that it has shown 
itself under very different aspects, according to the 
different complexions on which it has operated. 

What remains of my great grandfather's opinions 
on this subject are eminently sober and sentimental ; 
and in consonance with his love of general rules, and 
his spirit of legislation, he has lefl us a very ample 
code of amorous institutes, adapted to all ages and all 
conditions. I remember, when I was full five and 
thirty, before which age, by the laws of our family, 
we are not allowed to assume the to^a virilism my 
mother put into my hands this mysterious manual, 
saying, ** There, Sim, this will make a man of you : 
depart not, while you live, from the wisdom it con- 
tains — and when you shall, at a discreet age, bethink 
yourself of matrimony, lay it by, as a sacred gift to 
be handed down to your children's children." 

In the person of Mr. Isaac OLivE-BRANCH,who 
is considered as the wittiest of our patriarchs, this 
hereditary sentiment discovered itself in the drollest 
conceits imaginable. It was one of his whims to 
contrive what he called liis amorous puddings into 
which he threw such a collection of ingredients, as, 
by a proper fermentation in the stomach, might send 
up those melancliolic fumes into iVv^ )axtl\w> ^Vv^ 

VOL, xxxvi, r ¥ 
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engender soft ideas and images, itnd dispose the 
whole system to love. My comical (progenitor, hav- 
ing a pretty turn to poetry, put his receipt for this 
dish into verse, a part of which, for the whole is very 
long, and contains a list of ingredients that would 
require a long life to collect, I shall here insert. 

Round about the pudding move 
You that wish to live and love ; 
And the magic fuel throw, 
All that to love does sacred grow : 
First a lock of Lydia*s hair. 
But not that one that floats in air, 
That which in her bosom lies ; 
Ruthless seize the wanton prizes 
Seize it, ere it yet has seen 
Summers more than bare fifteen. 
Trouble, trouble, tender trouble 
Fire bum, and cauldron bubble. 
Th6 tear from night's blue arch that drops 
Till in the blossom's bell it stops ; 
Tip of Philomela's tongue, 
Chaunting o'er her callow young ; 
Flume pluck'd from a sparrow's sid^ 
As it quiver'd by his bride ; 
. Farina from a passion-flow'r ; 

That hath not felt the zephyr's pow'r; 
Pend'lous drops, in morning gray. 
The balmy quintessence of day ; 
Then a tear from Chloe's eye, 
That with Indian pearl doth vie ; 
Finger of the gadding vine, 
That with liquid love doth shine ; 
Snow-drop nurs'd in April's lap, 
Throw into the potent pap ; 
Flower of Nigella great. 
Stooping to his dwarfish mate; 
Sprig of woodbine, ivy shoot ; 
Mimosa's leaf throw in to boot ; 
Nodding cups of cowslip sweet, 
Cast into the charmed treat. 
Trouble, trouble, tender trouble, 
Fire bum, and c«i\x\ATow\)\J\^e. 
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In those days of witchcraft and credulity, an in- 
vention of this sort gained an easy belief, which was 
moreover assisted by the spirit of amour which the 
genius of chivalry inspired. Mr. Isaac, who was 
somewhat of a beau, a knight, and a conjuror, and 
who had almost a faith in the magical potency of 
herbs, persuaded himself and half the court into a 
high conceit of the merits of such a pudding. 

If our records are to be believed, queen Elizabeth 
invited lord Essex to breakfast upon one of these 
puddings, of my ancestor's making ; the first effects 
of which so much resembled the colic, that it was 
always a nice point to distinguish between love and 
simple indigestion. As this was the first refinement 
upon the ancient plum-pudding, and gave the first 
stimulus to our inquiries into those innumerable mo- 
difications of which this standing dish is susceptible, 
I conceive that the world is more substantially in- 
debted to my family than it imagines. The ancient 
mystical pudding is represented at present by the 
wedding-cake; and the property ascribed to it, 
when cold, of settling love, is a discovery that has 
since branched out from the great original invention 
of my wise progenitor. 

This constitutional bias towards love did not fail 
of manifesting itself in my mother s father, together 
with a strong analogous propensity towards pud- 
ding ; and as a disorder in the viscera carried him 
off at the age of ninety-seven, my mother and the 
faculty are still at issue about the cause of his death 
— the one attributing it to disappointment in love, 
the other to a constipation of the bowels. The 
family-mark is not yet worn out of my mother : I 
found her, the other day, in the middle of Solomon's 
Song ; and a variety of old ballads, which have fas- 
tened upon her memory, and from tioi^lo \.Yccw<^Vrai^ 
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involuntarily from her lips, betray symptoms of i 
yet unsubdued relish of these amiable fancies. Sht 
called me to her, about a week ago, as she was read- 
ing in our little arbour the Memoirs of Lord Her- 
bert of Cherbury; and assured me very gravely 
that she had thoroughly resolved against a second 
marriage — and that not so much from any aversion 
to the state, as from her dislike to the manner in 
which our young cavaliers conducted the business 
of love in the present day, when she compared it 
with the disinterested ardour and generous enthu- 
siasm of our gallant forefathers. 

I assure my readers I am not behind the rest of 
my family in this warmth of sentiment^ though I 
confess that my turn is rather to speculate upon the 
passion of love, and watch its effects on the bosoms 
of my fair countrywomen, than to take an active in- 
terest in its proceedings. As a fountain plays the 
stronger, the more confined its aperture, so the sen- 
timent of which I have been speaking, having nothing 
to play it off in my exterior, no grace of carriage, 
and but little animation of feature, no magic of per- 
suasion or secrets of utterance, no seductions of 
manner or brilliancy of tongue, acts in my bosom 
with a collected force, and inspires it with an energy 
of feeling, that extends to every concern of my fel- 
low-creatures where love has a place. Thus my 
soul is kept continually awake by an unwearied so- 
licitude for the sorrows and sufferings of this noblest 
of the passions ; and I am ever lamenting that there 
is so much in the world to cross its tendency , and 
abuse its blessings. 

There is surely nothing more to be deplored in the 
system of life, than its counteraction to the natural 
movements of this exalted passion ; and it is, me» 
thinks, the greatest of all satires u^on our schemes 
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and contrivaiice for happineas, to reflect, that it is 
their tendency to traverse and exclude those boons 
of Nature from which oor greatest enjojrnients arise. 
That unnatural disposition of things which has rais- 
ed money to so undue a pre-eminence, has i^aced 
love under those circumstances of slavery and de* 
pression which effectually dis^point all its grand* 
est purposes, and leave it little more than a name 
to decorate a fiction, or to cover a design. In 
contemplating the gradual extinction of this senti- 
ment, to which, in its true nature, is attached what- 
ever is great and honourable in man, we cannot 
regard without shame the system under which it is 
trampled, and repine at the triumphs of those 
treacherous passions which engage us to conspire 
against our own felicity. Instead of that delight to 
which it naturally leads, we see nothing in the pre- 
sent operations of love but a perpetual warfare, an 
incessant struggle after that freedom for which Hea- 
ven designed it. And instead of forming a part of 
the system of life, so widely has the present scheme 
departed from its principle, that wherever it ap- 
pears, it beggars the hopes of rising fortunes, and 
diverts from the road of industry and advancement. 
In former days it was the effect of love to prompt 
the spirits to activity, and to challenge all the vigour 
of the mind; to inspire felicity into all our under- 
takings, and to animate the business of life. The ar- 
rangements of society were not then in hostility with 
this generous passion : to ensure success, we had 
only to prove ourselves worthy — and personal supe- 
riority, the distinctions of raanliood, and the gifb of 
Heaven, were the only claims that beauty would 
acknowledge. But how is the complexion of things 
altered! In vain has Nature distinguished her fa- 
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vourites by her costliest endowments; in vain has 
she bestowed her orders of merit, her titles of nobi- 
lity : she gives nothing that is negotiable on the 
Exchange, where the commerce of love is at pre- 
sent transacted ; — her funds supply no interest that 
is marketable, no dividend that can be transferred. 
Shame on the pedlar system of life! her hand- 
writing has less credit than that of a jobbing Jew ; 
and her promissory notes, whatever their amount, 
are of less value than a Liverpool penny. 

In former days, a true and virtuous love was the 
source of dignity and confidence, and prowess and 
magnanimity; it lent intelligence to the simple and 
grace to the rustic ; it was the ornament of youth, 
and the attribute of a gentleman ; no man feared 
to avow it, or dared to despise it; the eyes that con- 
fessed it were the brighter for it, and it bloomed on 
the lips and on the cheeks; — but that was when the 
dispositions of life made it paramount over the sor- 
did passions, and placed it in its just elevation. 

Alas ! what a reverse has succeeded ! Is Pamphi- 
lus in love, and is he fortuneless? Adieu the confi- 
dence of his carriage, and comeliness of his looks! 
Adieu the manliness of his mind, and vigour of iiis 
understanding ! Lost is his activity, and lost are his 
hopes; defoliated is his mind, in the very spring of 
its advancement ; and the promises of his intellect are 
cankered in the blossom. A erradual dereliction of 
his powers sinks him lower and lower in the scale of 
society ; every one remarks the change, and Envy 
is gratified with* contemplating his fall ; till at length 
even Envy loses sight of him, and Pamphilus is heard 
of no more. This is the fate of the genuine passion 
without portion. I have nothing to do with that 
mockery of it which subsists at present — it is a sub- 
ject for bargainers and for calculators. 
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. What woes arousM 

Rage 111 each thought, by restless musing fed, 
Chill the warm cheek, and blast the bloom of life ! 
Neglected Fortune flics ; and sliding swift, 
Prone into ruin fall his scorn'd affairs. 
*Tis nought but gloom around : the darken *d sun 
Lioses his light ; the rosy-bosom'd Spring 
To weeping Fancy pines ; and yon bright arch. 
Contracted, bends into a dusky vaiilt. 

I am an ancient man, gray -headed, and fettered 
to principle ; not illuminated by the lights of the 
new philosophy in morality or metaphysics; and 
tenacious of the maxims of my forefathers ; and yet 
I freely declare myself to regard with more favour- 
able eyes a clandestine amour, nay the grossest pros- 
titution by which the temple of the Holy Ghost 
can be defiled, than the basis on which modern mar^ 
riages are founded — in which some of my country 
women sell themselves, not for a transitory bliss, not 
for the fleeting raptures of the moment, but for the 
whole of human life, for the whole of that life on 
which heaven depends ; and in a manner stipulate 
to pollute that life with one lengthened series of per- 
jury and legal prostitution, one continued course of 
sanctified abomination, for the sake of a paltry emi- 
nence, and a spurious grandeur. I look upon it as 
one of the unhappiest consequences that flow from 
ill-sorted matches, or those in which the true passion 
has no place, that they induce a constant habit of 
feigning, where any sense of decency prevails, and 
perpetuate a lie through a course of years. The best 
feelings and the strongest principles are not able to 
contend against such a stress of circumstances; ne- 
cessarily then, such feelings and such principles as 
those women must have, who can marry without 
loYe, must be without much contest overborne. 

Clarina was married to the most afiectionate of 
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husbands; and as it appeared to the world, the love 
which she felt in return had never been equalled in 
any tale or romance. Four months had not elapsed 
since their marriage, before the husband fell dange- 
rously ill ; yet the poor Clarina was the object of 
the greatest compassion. It was judged impossible 
for her to survive him ; and so unbounded was her 
affliction, that no one thought she could live to close 
even the eyes of her dying husband. " O Death ! 
Death !'* she cried, as she leaned weeping over his 
emaciated body, " O Death ! if you are not alto- 
gether a stranger to pity, make me your prey in- 
stead of my dear husband." Death heard, and pre- 
senting himself at the door, demanded. Who called? 
** The gentleman who lies in that bed^" replied 
Clarina. 

I shall conclude this paper with something on the 
other side, that the ladies may not quarrel with my 
severity, or suppose that it is a pleasure to me to 
heap censures on that sex to which life is indebted 
for its sincerest delights. 

In the year 1594-, a young Norman gentleman en- 
tered at the university of Angers, to study the civil 
law, Renee Corbeau was the daughter of a trades- 
man in the same town. She was young, prudent, 
and handsome, and possessed an extraordinary share 
of understanding and wit. But these brilliant quali- 
ties were tarnished by a fault, of which philosophers 
make but little account, but which, in the eyes of 
the world, was deemed unpardonable — Ren^e Cor- 
beau was poor. The young student no sooner be- 
held this amiable lady, than he became enamoured, 
and had the good fortune to inspire her with an 
equal passion. So rapid was the progress of their 
mutual flame, that in a few weeks he made her an 
offer of marriage^ and, in the transports of his affec- 
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don, gave her a promise m his hand*wrrting. It was 
too in one of these transporting intervals that the 
poor young lady forgot her prudence ; so mighty 
and sudden is the success of love in overthrowing 
that structure of modesty, which whole years of ad- 
monition and discipline have been spent in erecting. 
The efiPect of this amour could not long be co(i< 
cealed ; and the unhappy girl was obliged to tell 
the sad tale to her mother, who disclosed it to her 
father. It was now past the season for reproaches : 
all that was left them, was to lay their heads toge- 
ther to discover the best remedy which the case ad- 
mitted. After a reasonable consultation, it was 
agreed that the parents should feign a design of 
^oing into the country that same evening, while the 
daughter, in the mean time, was to give an interview 
to her lover at their own house, so that thus they 
might be surprized together. The contrivance suc- 
ceeded entirely ; the lover was surprized, and, in the 
first emotions of his fear, confessed himself ready 
to enter into any engagement that would be deem- 
ed most satisfactory. Not to lose this opportu- 
nity, they pressed him upon his word, and forced 
him to sign a contract of marriage. This business 
was scarcely transacted in a regular form by a no- 
tary, before the young gentleman felt his passion 
unaccountably chilled, and a sense of compulsion 
gave the engagement into which he had entered the 
colour of an odious obligation. He quitted his mis- 
tress in two or three days after this transaction with 
very little ceremony, and repaired to his father, to 
whom he related his story from beginning to end. 
This father was, as fathers often are, a stranger to 
the true interests of his child, anddetermined against 
any match for liis son that was not brilliant in point 
of fortune and connexion. lt\ \.V\\s ^v'Si^viNx^ ^ ^^ 
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only meanft of escaping was by entering imme- 
diately into holy orders ; a proposition to which 
the son readily agreed. ' 

Ren6e Corbeau received the intelligence of this 
cruel transaction with such grief and indignation as 
was natural in her situation. Her parents deter- 
mined to avenge her infamy, and entered into a pro- 
secution of the perjured seducer. The affiur was 
referred to commissioners from the parliament of 
Paris, of which Mons. de Villeray was president. , 
Here the whole proceeding being traced and laid 
open, its iniquity appeared so flagrant in the eyes of 
the judges, that the culprit was condemned to lose 
his head, unless he chose to fulfil his engagement; 
and as thiswas rendered impossible by his entrance 
into holy orders, it was decreed that the sentence of 
decapitation should be executed. He had only a 
short time given him to prepare himself, with the 
aid of his confessor, for his approaching dissolution. 

In the mean time the heart of llenee Corbeau was 
cruelly torn, when she considered what a lamentable 
end her excessive love was on the point of bringing 
upon its object. She was unable to support this 
idea; and, in a distracted state of mind, rushed into 
the hall where the judges were yet assembled. Here, 
with such eloquence as grief inspired, she thus ad- 
dressed them: — '* Gentlemen, I come to present be- 
fore you a lover, the most wretched that the cruel- 
ties of fortune have ever afflicted. In condemning 
to death that dear person, you pronounce the same 
sentence upon me — upon me, whom you have judged 
more unfortunate than culpable. Nay, the very in- 
famy of his death will rebound to me ; and I shall 
die, alas ! as dishonoured as I have lived. You have 
done this to repair the wound my honour has re- 
ceived : but in doin^ \l ^oxxViwe doubled my dis* 
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grace, and have made me an object of detestation 
to the world. How can you reconcile such a con- 
duct with the justice you profess ? You were men 
before you were judges, and have, some of you, 
felt what lovers feel : yes, you have felt enough to 
paint to your imaginations the torment which one 
that so dearly loves must feel, when she can re- 
proach herself with being the cause of death, of a 
miserable death, to the object of her passion. Tell 
me, if ye are men, and sympathize li&e men, is 
there in the compass of your decrees a punishment 
equal to this terrible idea ? To condemn me to 
the scaffold, would be a blessing in comparison. I 
am liow going. Sirs, to open your eyes. I have 
hitherto concealed my crime, that your decision 
might be favourable to me : but, urged by remorse, 
I can no longer dissemble my guilt. It was I that 
loved the first — I communicated the flame which 
was consuming me — 1 was the seducer — I was the 
instrument of my own dishonour. Spare an inno- 
cent person — spare my love ; and let your punish- 
' ments fall upon the real offender. He has indeed 
engaged in holy orders, to avoid the necessity of 
fulfilling his contract. But this is not his own ac- 
tion ; it is the action of a barbarous father, whom 
he had no power to resist. It is right in you, who 
are fathers, to postpone the duties of a child to the 
duties of a. lover? But howi.caa.you retract your 
first decree ? You condemned my lover to death, 
unless he performed his promise to me ; and then, 
by your second award, you precluded that option 
which your first had allowed. You permit him a 
mockery of choice, and then choose for him what 
his own heart would of course have rejected. That 
he may yet marry me, in spite of the profession he 
has embraced, who can doul^t ? A\l\\ow^> vkv\x>\>^. 
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I am notliing but an ignorant girl, my love prompts 
my tongue, and gives me knowledge upon this oc- 
casion. Ah ! what science could not such love as 
mine inspire mc with, if its interests required it? 
Yes, I know — and you, Sirs, know also, that an 
ecclesiastic may marry, with a dispensation from the 
pope. The legate from his holiness is expected 
soon to arrive, and he has all the plenitude of the 
papal power. I will ask myself — on my knees will 
I beg this dispensation, and I know I shall obtain 
it. My love is a match for all obstacles. Oh! deign 
then to suspend the execution of your decree, till 
the legate arrives. Though you still persist io 
thinking the crime of my lover enormous, ah ! con- 
sider, in your clemency, what crime is not all the 
apparatus and show of death, that has already 
moved before his eyes, sufficient to expiate ? Are 
you still inflexible? Then refuse me not the conso- 
lation of dying under the same axe with my lover." 

The judges were melted, and suspended the de- 
cree : but the legate was so struck with the iniquity 
of the young man's conduct, that he would grant 
the dispensation to no instances or tears. Dis- 
tracted with the disappointment, Rence Corbeau 
rushed into the presence of the king, and threw 
herself at his feet. It was Henry the Fourth, and 
afflicted beauty was imploring his assistance ; — lit- 
tle more need be said. The kind monarch himself 
became her advocate, and easily obtained the dis- 
pensation. The marriage was immediately cele- 
brated, and became the happiest in all France. 

As my story is no fiction, but among the cele- 
brated causes collected by Mr. Gayot de Pitaval, 
let n)y readers confess that it is one of the greatest 
miracles which love has ever performed. 
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Tace vestrd liceat dixisset primi omnium eloqitentiam perdidtsHf; 

levibus enxm atque manilna sonis ludibria quadam exataiidq 
. effedmisy vt corpus enervaretur et caderet, GrakdiSf et, tU ita 
■ dicam, pudica oraiio iwn. est m€umlosa nee turgida, sed natit- 

raH ptdchrihidine exsurgit, fetronius. 

Allow me to say that you have been among the first corrupters of 
the true eloquence: you have substituted indeed a kind of 
mockery of it, while the real substance is perishing. An elevated 
and chaste style of oratory is not tricked out with cumbrous 
ornament, but recommends itself by its own natural beauty. 

In the course of these papers ^ome pains have been 
taken to discountenance that false refinement to 
which the present age is tending, and towards 
which every age and nation inclines, at a certain 
period of its growth. But it is not enough to ex- 
pose that mock sensibility of manners which has 
borne away the rewards of genuine feeling — of that 
feeling which is too dignified to be loquacious : 
there is also a mock sensibility in the 'writings of 
some men, that deserves all the ridicule which can 
be thrown upon it, as it falsifies the natural tones 
of virtue, and debauches our relish of the sublime 
in morals. I have before remarked the alliance 
which subsists between taste and morality ; the 
truth is, that the one is rarely corrupted without 
some depravation of the other. He who ingrafls 
upon his stock of virtue solecisms in taste, and 
distorted ideas of elegance and beauty, however 
.upright and pure his theory may be, will hardly 
escape continual absurdity in his practice and de- 
portment. There is a decorum in truth, and in evec^ 
thin^ in which truth is concemei, \h^X. ^e«N»xva& 
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a certain severity of dress, and simplicity of orna- 
ment ; and virtue, methinks, has an honest sort of 
language in which she loves to express herself, and 
wliich, though by no means preclusive of elegance, 
disdains that gaudiness of phrase and imagery 
which may be necessary to meaner subjects. 

Religion and virtue are not always assisted by 
their busiest friends ; and there is an officiousness 
in some of their advocates which disappoints their 
purposes, and brings no honour to the cause. Of 
this number are those who are for ever introducing 
their favourite themes, however little they har- 
monize with the subjects they are upon ; or, when 
their principal concern is with these sacred topics, 
are perpetually degrading them with low allssions 
and comparisons, and laying under contribution to 
them the whole of the natural world in a strain of 
symbolical enthusiasm. At the head of these rav- 
ing philosophers, is the author of certain Medita- 
tions upon tombs and gardens ; one who could find 
a resemblance between religion and a radish, or 
draw the fire of devotion out of cucumbers; to 
whom every thorn was the thorn of Glastonbury, 
and every bush contained a divinity ; who could 
make up the ten commandments into a nosegay for 
the bosom, and squeeze morality for a dozen pages 
out of a green gooseberry. I shall suppose this 
gentleman, afler a visit to Covent-garden market, 
detailing, in a letter to a lady, the reflections 
which occurred to him on so moving aa occasion. 

" MT DEAR MADAM, 

** After following my melancholy matA 
among the silent dead, and my gayer progress 
among the garden flowers, you will not refoae me 
your gentle society in a moral atroU through As 
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instructive scene. What a delicious confusion of 
tongues! One might imagine one's-self at the 
building of the Tower of Babel : but who can 
wonder, where there is so much to nourish con- 
templation, and to prompt the tongue, that this 
most amiable part of the creation should exalt their 
tones, and give a loose to those laudable feelings 
which the objects before them inspire ? What a 
rich and varied repast here offers itself to the think- 
ing mind ! In this view, the luxury of courts, and 
the appointments of princes, must yield up the 
palm to yon loaded jackass, that seems to smile 
significantly as he trots on with his vegetable bur- 
den. Approach, thou venerable beast ! for in those 
fiyrobolical baskets which grace your comely sides 
I read important lessons of life, and a vegetable 
land of philosophy sprouts up in my view. Jog on, 
i^y gentle friend ! and let it render your burden 
light, to reflect, that it is all instruction which 
yon carry* In the mean time my thoughts shall 
ramble to the place whence you set out on your 
morning's progress, saluting the sun-rise with a 
foray at exultation. And why should not the 
kitchen-garden be as great a school of morality as 
the beds of the flaunting flowers, or the silent se- 
pulchres of the dead? Or why should I injure 
the olitory, by seeming thus to doubt of its attrac- 
tions? If the tomb and the grave present us with 
wholesome mementos of mortality and revival, may 
we not find as striking emblems of both, in those 
regions where what goes in a dead seed, comes out 
a living cabbage ? Shall the vegetable tribes hide 
their diminished heads before the children of Flora, 
80 long as the mouth shall maiatain its due pre- 
eminence over the nose ? so long, too, as the bean 
shall rival witli its odours the choicest e«&evL<(:«& 
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of the parterre, while, on the other side, the most 
unretined feeder would die of hunger amid the 
richest exuberance of jasmines and roses ? 

'' But let me spare my eloquence — ^for either I 
am duped by the illusions of an enthusiastic fancy, 
or yon artichoke, with its hundred tongues, is rais* 
ing itself on its stalk, to plead the cause of its escu- 
lent brethren: — and even the low-born and grovel- 
ling potato might, on such an occasion, rise from 
its earthy habitation, and, in a strain of native Hi? 
bernian eloquence, confound the boldest orator in 
the courts of Flora. And which could we select, 
among all these various tribes, as better entitled to 
the honourable privilege of pleading for the rest ? 
For surely we shall not, like the worldling, mea- 
sure desert by external standards ; we shall not 
appreciate the pulp of the potato by the humility 
of the situation in which it grows, or under-rate 
the qualities of this precious plant, because its re- 
tiring modesty renders it necessary to dig it from 
its courted obscurity. Rather shall this circum- 
stance convince us, if we doubted it before, of its 
title to our respect. And why does it sequester 
its plain, I had almost said clumsy form, from the 
sight of man, but for the noblest purposes — viz. 
that when our summer friends of the garden have 
deserted us in our need, it may bring forth its 
stores in the winter adversit)^ of our tables, and 
endure, for the gratification of our capricious appe- 
tites, sometimes the ordeal of the gridiron, some- 
times the martyrdom of the. faggot, and sometimes 
the lingering and cruel persecution of the sala- 
mander. 

" Alas, poor potato! Oh! that a more eloquent 
tongue than mine were employed in singing thy 
praises, and asserting thy claims ! But I will leave 
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thee to that happy consciousness of deserving a re- 
wand, which, to the virtuous, ever constitutes that 
reward itself, and pursue my exquisite meanderings 
among the other sons and daughters of the spade^ 
my eyes watering with gratitude, and my mouth with 
appetite, as I range through the delicious cohort of 
turnips, cabbages, kidney-beans, radishes, brown- 
cole — not forgetting thee, thou sacred artichoke of 
Jerusalem! — O how tumultuously mingle in my 
breast emotions of delight, at tlie lavishness with 
which the culinary stores are showered around, and 
of self-abasement at the reflection how little worthy 
em I of the most insignificant stick of horse-radish 
which at once garnishes and improves the titled loin 
that smokes upon my Sunday>board ! like some fair 
one, at once beautiful and wise, that graces our 
dwelling while she meliorates our minds. And as 
I throw my glistening eye around, a sweet perplex- 
ity where to open the theme of wonder, forces 
adown my glowmg cheek that tear which stood ripe 
for its fall. My heart roves from one topic of ad« 
miration to another ; and, like the humble beast in 
the fable, my gratitude is in danger of starving, 
from inability to choose between the rival delicacies 
which solicit my preference. 

** O why will the fickle ones of this world devote 
ttliemselves to the charms of variety, and pall their 
•sensuality by the ceaseless repetition of vapid plea- 
sures, while their garden gates stand open day and 
night, and invite them to scenes of inexhaustible 
provision and incomparable delight ! — scenes that 
might leave Methuselah, in the last year of his life, 
yet but beginning to investigate their beauties ! In 
this we should do well to imitate, instead of destroy- 
ing, the curious caterpillar, who is never content 
with wandering through the rnaze^ ot t\i^ c^xXx^qh^^t 
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— «nd the contemplative hog, who never manifests 
such genuine transport, as when an opportunity is 
yielded him of revelling with inquisitive snout in the 
territories of Vertumnus; while we jealously bar his 
researches, by inserting that envious ring in his nos- 
trils which would far better become our own, when 
we intrude them into the concerns of our brethren* 

** Ah ! how long might the eye rest unsated on 
the upright graces of those aspiring asparagus, that 
bristle up their vegetable spears, as if in defiance 
of the mightiest children of the garden! while yon 
crouching cabbages, that grow at their feet, seem 
to spread abroad their leafy arms, as if to acknow^ 
ledge their prowess, and implore their mercy. Well 
may the end of the former be to lose their heads, 
the death of the valiant— and well may the latter be 
the constant emblem of the knights of the thimble, 
nine of whom are required, by the contemptuous 
arithmetic of the vulgar, to compose an individual 
man. Yet, as the bee can extract honey from the 
nettle, so can charity find good in the cabbage. 
Thus let us not scofi* at the dastardliness of this 
production, without at the same time drawing a 
lesson of unanimity from the ways of this numerous 
family. 

" O Foxite and Pittite, Jacobin and Aristocrat, 
Atheist and Christian ! blush ye all at your enmi^ 
ties and divisions, while ye see the Early- York, the 
Sugar-loaf, the Battersea, and the Scotch-kale, with 
all their hostilities of season, colour, form, and fla- 
vour, growing side b)*^ side, and each meekly toler- 
ating the diversities of the other ! Shall man and 
wife still pollute the annals of matrimony by di- 
vorces and separations, while the purple broccoli, 
and the snowy cauliflower, possess one bed ? And 
shall history stain her pa^e mXk >Xvi ^xCxssi^Ufis of 
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the white and red rose, while the white and red 
cabbage are content to vegetate on the same soil, 
simmer in the same pot, and smoke upon the same 
table ? 

<< O philanthropic root! that, like some bountiful 
father of a family, not content with yielding us the 
fruit of its own sound heart, dedicates its posterity 
to our use, in that profusion of sprouts, which it 
supplies to us from its own parent stock ! O how 
unlike the penurious pea, that obliges us to tear 
open its bowels for its globular treasures ! while 
even for these we are indebted to our own industry, 
in supporting its sluggard tendrils, which else would 
sordidly creep and wither on the ground. So, many 
a profligate genius of this world would suffer his ta- 
lents to moulder away in indolence, but for some 
solicitous friend, that, with salutary severity, forces 
them into exertion. 

*^ Not less harsh, nor less beneficial in its agen- 
cy, the stimulating chamomile, that, like a rigid 
yet loving confessor, descends into the depths of 
our bosoms, and compels us to discharge their foul 
and peccant accumulations. And see too, where, 
in the hue of innocence, humbly shows its head the 
pious parsnip, that pays us its annual Lenten 
visit, and, by its significant insipidity, points out to 
us the tastelessness of worldly pleasures and pur- 
4suits ! And what are those two that suddenly strike 
my sight, whose name shows them to be allied, 
while their shape and properties betoken irrecon- 
cileable contrariety ? They are French and Wind- 
sor beans — O how pertinently so named ! The for- 
mer, in its spare form and scattered growth, aptly 
representing the meagre figures and disunited state 
of the people from whom they have tUavt xi^ass^si^ 
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while the mangled and massacred condition in 
which they are brought to our boards still more 
forcibly typifies the savage ferocity with which 
they have substituted the sword for the sceptre* 

" Turn your eye from the painful picture, to con- 
template its like in name, as its antagonist in na- 
ture, the Windsor bean — and admire, with me, 
how appositely the fair rotund form of its contents 
represents the honest British plumpness of the gra*- 
cious potentate whose residence has furnished its 
title — while the clustering manner in which they 
hang from their luxuriant branches adumbrates 
the numcrousness and concord of his royal off- 
spring. Hut see where on this side spires the Coss, 
and on that spreads the brown Dutch, lettuces — 
plants that instruct us by their very nothingness ! 
Those very leaves, that in the natural state are 
considered but as provender for the swine, O how 
sweetly, how gratefully do they salute the palate, 
when aided by the delicious provocatives of the 
cruet-stand ! 

" Let us hence collect the emptiness, and unser- 
viceableness of man in his natural state, and the 
high things of which he is capable, when heighten- 
ed by the precious sauce of education. And let 
the mystic artichoke, which once more arrests my 
attention, read us a lecture on human life : may I 
npt be indulged in the pleasing, even the fanciful 
supposition, that the leaves with which it is so mu- 
nificently arrayed, may have been designed as em- 
blems of the years through which we pass in our 
human pilgrimage, which, as each is exhausted, 
gradually unfold to us the choke of mortal miseries 
— those miseries, like that choke, covered over with 
a Oimsy coating of comfort> which, moreover^ wf 
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ever burn our fingers in endeavouring to obtain, 
til], at length arrived at the bottom, or death, our 
difficulties are at an end, and our sweets begin ? 

" But what ambiguous root is here, whose flavour 
contradiots to our palates the report made by its 
form to our eyes ? — The turnip-radish ! O let it 
warn us against the wily foe, that cheats our credu- 
lous eyes with the smooth turnip <)f tenderness, 
while inwardly he bites us with the sharp radish of 
rancour. Nor let yon hypocritical onion less admo- 
nish us of the insidious wretch, that can force tears 
from our eyes at one moment, and at the next an- 
noy us with the foul breath of defamation ; and, to 
render his machinations still more fatal, can lay us 
•asleep while they are working. And see too, how 
those callous cucumbers, though ripened and fos- 
tered beneath the genial glass of protection, shall 
return the benefactions of their patron with cold- 
ness at least, if not with bitterness. 

^^ And as at the moral uses of these vegetable 
riches, so let us admire at the contrivance which 
haa accommodated each with its appropriate form 
and structure, which it could not exchange but 
with disadvantage. How should we smile to see 
the cumbrous cauliflower hanging, like an infant 
with a dropsied head, from the slim spires of the 
asparagus ! or the diminutive pea, which we now 
behold so artfully emboxed in its commodious man- 
sion, loosely scattered like the potato beneath the 
earth, while the hours of the impatient cook would 
pass in the tedious toil of separating the little balls 
from the clods amidst which they would be lost ! 
and, in return, the rugged and hardy potato, 
transplanted from its subterraneous abode into the 
slender and silken shell which we now see so a^tly 
tenanted by the jniniature globes o? \\\e ^^«t\ '^XNax 
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room should we find for extolling the artifice of 
creation, if the artichoke, of which we have already 
admired the progressive conformation, should ex- 
hibit its parts in an inverted series ? if the moist 
and marrowy bottom were taken from its needful 
asylum in the inmost recesses of the plant, and 
laid bare to the beating hail and blowing blasts, 
while the tough and sturdy leaves should be tran- 
slated from their present characteristical exposure, 
to an useless security within ? In all these cases, 
would not the transposition equally offend the eye 
of a spectator, and the interests of each individual 
product ? 

*^ Thus rich, thus copious, does the page of hor* 
ticulture appear, even in the feeble epitome of it 
which is here exhibited. Ah ! would we but study 
it as it deserves ! would we but resort as eagerly 
to its more refined and symbolical, as we do to its 
grosser though not more substantial advantages, 
we should find it speak a language of reason and 
religion, that would set all the subtleties of logic 
and all the systems of ethics at defiance. With 
fiuch a clue to guide us through the labyrinths of 
life, no process would occur in the cultivation of 
our beds, which would not give a lesson to our con- 
sciences, while it provided a meal for our tables. 
We should not then water a plant, without droppings 
at least from our mind's eyes, the fostering tears of 
transport over our growing virtues, or of repent- 
ance over our transgressions. We should not rake 
the stones or root the weeds from our foul ground, 
without at the same time raking out the foul pas^ 
sions with which our hearts are choked and over-run 
— or roll the gravel of our walks, without advert- 
ing at the same time to the rising turbulence of our 
desires, which need to bo \iYos^o5.'lo^wbY the roller 
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of reflection. Above all, we should Dot fail to im- 
press on our hearts the fragility and transitoriness 
of all sublunary things, when we consider how 
soon the luxuries of the garden fade away, and 
elude the most confident hopes of hunger. 

** O let the ambitious man learn to despise the 
ladder on which he stands, while he considers that 
yon towering artichoke shall shortly wither on its- 
stem, or be scalded in the pot ! O let the lover 
trithdraw his adoration from Chloe*s eyes, when he 
sees the blushing apple of love droop and shrivel in 
the odious embraces of time, and the amorous pea 
torn from its darling stick, and sacrificed to the 
voracity of man ! O let the epicure renounce his 
delicacies, while he reflects that, like yon cauli- 
flower, he shall soon administer to the gluttony of 
the worm ! and the fop his essence, while he faints 
at the fumes from those corrupted beans, so late 
the pride of vegetable fragrance ! — In a word, let 
all the hunters after worldly delights resign their 
ardour for them, as they contemplate that period 
when kings and cabbages, popes and peas, sages 
and sallads, beauties and broccoli, artichokes and 
archbishops, lords and leeks, princes and parsnips, 
tyrants and turnips, cucumbers and conquerors, 
shall lie in one promiscuous heap of sapless putre- 
faction!" 

I do seriously apprehend that these false models 
have been so successful in corrupting the taste of 
the public, that it may be necessary to apprize 
some few of my readers, that what they have been 
reading is really not sublime. 

END OF VOL. XXXVI. 

O. WoodfalU Printer, 
Angel Court, SJcinner Street, London. 
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